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1957. 
BY HAMISH BLAIR. 
PART II. CHAPTER SEVENTEEN. 
Im. 


Harpy walked across toGov- me, Hardy?” asked Colonel 
ernment House, and joined his Crichton, his keen hazel eyes 
colleagues of the Provisional lighting up with expectancy. 
Government. “We are for the north, 

“Well, gentlemen,” he Colonel,’ was the genial reply. 
greeted them, ‘“‘our short “I am to command a brigade 
reign is over. The Viceroy which is to set forth within 
and Governor-General assumes twenty-four hours, and the 
charge of Bengal pro tem., and Caledonians will be one of its 
the Provisional Government is principal units. I will ask you, 
dissolved.’ Crichton, to meet me at the 

“On what terms?” asked Roughriders’ headquarters in 
the cautious Clough, whose an hour’s time to discuss the 
face, nevertheless, wore a look question of transport.” 
of relief. Hardy proceeded to give his 

“A complete indemnity, and colleagues the gist of his con- 
approval of all we have done. versation with the Viceroy, and 
But you, Clough, Sir Apurbo, of the Viceroy’s with the Secre- 
and the Nawab had better tary of State. Excusing him- 
remain in session for the self, he then rushed off to the 
present. His Excellency will Northern Hospital in search of 
doubtless desire to consult you Roshanara. 
with a fair amount of fre- In order to explain the 
quency, at first, at all events.’’ Princess’s whereabouts it is 

“And what about you and necessary to go back to the 
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previous Friday, when she had 
last given Hardy tea in Govern- 
ment House. On that occasion 
she had reminded him of his 
promise to permit her to 
organise a nursing service speci- 
ally for the benefit of the 
University boys who were risk- 
ing, and sometimes losing, their 
lives at grips with rebellion. 
After a momentary hesitation 
he had agreed to let her go up 
to the fighting line. 

Escorted by Montgomery, 
who had been specially charged 
to guard her, Roshanara drove 
to the network of hospitals 
which abuts on the students’ 
quarter of Calcutta. Selecting 
one of them, she found it a 
scene of wild confusion. Dis- 
cipline was fairly slack at the 
best of times among the Eura- 
sian nurses and _  low-class 


menials who constituted its 
personnel; but the events of 
the past two days had strained 
the nerves of the staff to 


breaking point. Many nurses 
had fled, and those who re- 
mained were bewildered and 
apathetic. There were two 
Eurasian surgeons on the spot, 
overworked and almost ex- 
hausted. Fresh student casu- 
alties were coming in every 
hour, and being left anywhere— 
on verandahs, or in passages, 
uncared for. 

The Princess’s arrival 
changed all this. She had 
that magic gift called per- 
sonality, which can make people 
forget that they are tired, 
hungry, overworked, and 
frightened. She at once got 
the staff to work to attend to 
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the most urgent cases. he 
telephoned to the Medical Col. 
lege for another surgeon, and 
two were actually sent. The 
menial staff worked like Tro- 
jans. In a couple of hours she 
had diffused a sense of order 
and courage throughout the 
hospital, enormously to the 
relief of the casualties, who 
continued to pour in as the 
street fighting went on. 

She slept at the hospital 
that night, and the next, Jim 
Montgomery taking his charge 
very seriously, and remaining 
always within call. Saturday 
and Sunday were full, busy, but 
satisfactory days. The hospital 
machinery was once more run- 
ning smoothly, as though it 
had been thoroughly oiled and 
overhauled, and Joshanara 
would soon have moved on to 
another clinic in order to 
straighten things there, but for 
Hardy’s visit that Sunday 
evening. 

He found the Princess in the 
matron’s room writing up fe 
ports, and looking deliciously 
cool and fresh in her nurse’ 
garb. She smiled, and called 
for tea as soon as he made his 
appearance. 

A strong feeling of cama 
raderie was growing up betweel 
them. He was taciturn by 
nature, but was waking up #0 
the delight of having a kindred 
spirit—and that a highly bom 
and most charming woman— 
share his views and aspirations 

Whereas, to his colleagues, 
he had described his converse 
tion with the Viceroy in the 
barest outline, to the Princess 
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he gave what was practically a 
verbatim report. 

When he told her of the 
Caleutta contingent, and of his 
appointment to command it as 
Brigadier-General, her cheeks 
flushed, and her eyes were even 
more brilliant than usual. She 
held out her hand, which he 
grasped and kissed. 

“T’m so glad, Colonel Hardy 
—I mean, General Hardy,” she 
said. “ How well it sounds!” 

“Princess!” he exclaimed 
almost involuntarily, “if you 
like it—if it gives you any 
pleasure, that is all that 
matters.” 

Her eyes fell. She passed on 
rapidly to the suggestion which 
had at once flashed upon her 
when he mentioned the coming 
expedition. 

“You will require a nurs- 


ing staff, of course?” she 
commented. 

* Naturally,” he answered, 
“and that is why—or one of 
the reasons why—I wanted to 


see you at once. Can you 


The experiences of the Jones- 
Knyvett party when they fled 
from New Delhi on the morning 
of 7th November were more or 
less those of several hundred 
English or Anglo-Indian families 
who were taken by surprise by 
the outbreak, but who were 
fortunate enough to escape with 
their lives. 

In face of a sudden cata- 
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organise a nursing staff, and 
be ready to accompany the 
column in twenty-four hours ? ”’ 

“It is short notice,” she 
replied, “‘ but I can recruit at 
least half a dozen useful nurses 
in that time—three times as 
many if I had a few days to 
collect them.”’ 

“TI knew you would be able 
to do it,” said Hardy, “and 
we must start to-morrow even- 
ing. We have to meet your 
brother at Muttra, if possible, 
within a week.” 

“Dear old Bay!” she mur- 
mured. ‘“ How splendid to see 
him again! And how wonder- 
ful to think of both of you 
at the head of your armies, 
co-operating for the restoration 
of British rule ! ” 

It thrilled him to hear her 
coupling him with her much- 
loved brother at such a 
moment; and hopes which he 
had more than once crushed 
came to life again, to inspire 
him anew, and to nerve him to 
the work that lay before him. 


strophe the average man who 
feels bewildered as to where 
he should go, naturally makes 
for home. Mr Jones’ early 
home had been in Agra, and, 
feeling that no place was really 
safe, he decided to make a 
dash for that station, which 
meant a run of a little more 
than a hundred miles. 


As the party passed along 
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the road leading to Tughlaka- 
bad, they came upon scores of 
English and Anglo-Indian fugi- 
tives flying in various direc- 
tions—mostly in the opposite 
direction to that in which they 
were going. Some were in 
cars, others on bicycles, others 
on foot. A few were actually 
making for Old Delhi, in spite 
of the double and treble dangers 
in wait for them there. 

The good-natured Mr Jones 
responded to several appeals 
for transport, until his little 
car was carrying nine people, 
including the wounded soldier, 
whose groans and screams at 
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the slightest jolt were heart- 
rending. Knyvett gave hig 
place in the front seat to 
@ woman—one of many— 
who had lost her husband, 
She took ‘Bubbles’ on her 
knee, while Knyvett stood on 
the running-board, balancing, 
or rather overbalancing, the 
Jones’ bearer, Rahmatullah, on 
the other side. Rahmatullah 
was an ancient retainer, of 
whose loyalty they were cer- 
tain, and whose presence with 
the party would, they hoped, 
afford them a certain measure of 
safety in an emergency. ‘This 
hope he fully justified later on. 


II. 


Having loaded up his car 
with nine human beings, in- 
cluding an infant 


in arms 
rescued from the grasp of a 
dying mother, Mr Jones put on 
speed. A few miles brought 
them to the massive walls and 
fort of Tughlakabad—one of 
the numerous derelict Delhis— 
which flanks one side of the 
road for a mile or two, opposite 
the beautiful tomb erected for 
a Tughlak king by the son who 
murdered him. On they went, 
past villages and tombs for 
more than eighty miles, along 
fine but dusty roads, taking 
care to avoid the sacred city 
of Muttra, and skirting the 
State of Bhurtpore. 

A run of three hours or so 
brought them almost in sight 
of Agra. They were approach- 
ing Sikandra, the impressive 
tomb of Akbar, the greatest of 


the Mogul emperors. A magni- 
ficent gateway gave entrance 
to a spacious paved court, 
and this again led to the great 
tomb itself. 

As they drew near to 
Sikandra they saw a knot of 
moulvis at the outer entrance, 
evidently in a state of much 
excitement. Mr Jones auto 
matically noted this fact as an 
unusual one. As a rule the 
moulvis attached to the tomb 
wait for their tourist victims 
within the precincts. The 
moulvis, he now observed, were 
talking to a small group of 
sepoys, whom he immediately 
put down as mutineers. Their 
uniforms were flung on aly: 
how, their tunics were half 
open, and their rifles, with 
bayonets fixed, were slung be 
hind their backs. 

Mr Jones slowed down, and 
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three sepoys quickly unslung 
their rifles and moved into the 
middle of the road, with the 
obvious intention of stopping 
the car. His suspicions con- 
firmed, he suddenly decided to 
increase his pace, and charged 
them at a speed of nearly 
fifty miles an hour. They 
stood their ground as long as 
they dared, which was about 
three seconds, and then leaped 
aside. At a shout from Mr 
Jones, everybody in the car 
bent low as he turned sharply 
to the right and tore down 
the road leading to the village 
of Shahgunge. 

Several bullets now whistled 
over their heads, and one found 
the radiator cap, knocking it 
off. The nerves of the marks- 
men had presumably been 
affected by their narrow escape 
from being run over. Their 
view also was obscured by 
trees and a cactus hedge. 

Mr Jones drove on furiously, 
until the little party was well 
out of range. Then Knyvett, 
leaning forward, gripped him 
by the arm. 

“Where are you going? ” 
he asked. 

“To Agra, of course.” 

“Shan’t we be simply run- 
ning into trouble?” asked 
Knyvett. ‘These men were 
obviously mutinous sepoys from 
Agra, and their presence here 
means that Agra is in the hands 
of the rebels.” 

After looking ahead and glan- 
cing round him Jones slowed 
down and stopped. There was 
no human being in sight. It 
Was nearly noon, and although 
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the cold weather had begun, 
the sun beat down fiercely upon 
the little party through an 
opening in the avenue of trees. 
The wounded Suffolk moaned, 
and asked for water. Mrs Jones 
supplied him from a patent 
flask. The highway stretched 
before them, white in the noon- 
day glafe. The road was shaded 
with shishum and peepul trees, 
interspersed with mango topes ; 
and peaceful fields lay on either 
side of it. 

Jones and Knyvett looked at 
each other, perplexed. Two of 
the women asked why the car 
was stopping, and implored the 
driver to go on. 

“Yes,” said Mr Jones, “I 
am perfectly willing to go on, 
and am only stopping to con- 
sider where we are to go to. 
Agra is apparently out of the 
question. Aligarh is bound to 
be in the possession of the 
rebels. In fact, there probably 
isn’t a safe place within 500 
miles of us.” 





He knitted his brows in 


perplexity. There was a pause, 
every second of which meant 
the loss. of valuable time. 

Suddenly Rahmatullah, the 
old bearer, heaved: himself up 
to a standing position on the 
running-board on which he had 
been crouching. He understood 
perfectly well what the colloquy 
was about, and he did not 
require to know English to be 
aware of their difficulty. 

‘“‘ Huzoor,” he said respect- 
fully, ‘‘if this slave may speak, 
make for Fatehpur Sikri. It 
is my native village, the 
khansama at the dak bungalow 
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is my brother—and as it is 
a deserted city the budmashes 
from Agra are not likely to 
come near it. The huzoors 
and the mem-sahibs will there 
be safe for the present.” 

*“By Jove, I believe he is 
right,” exclaimed Knyvett. 
“There will be ample room to 
hide in those old buildings, if 
necessary ; and the rebels will 
not begin to think about 
Fatehpur Sikri for a long 
time.” 

“Your suggestion is a good 
one, Rahmatullah,” said Mr 
Jones, after another pause. 
** But are you sure of the fidelity 
of your brother, and of your 
people ? ” 

** Huzoor, 


2? 


was the fervent 


reply, “I will answer for their 
loyalty with my own life.” 

“Then Fatehpur Sikri be 
it,” said his master. 

The way was simple enough. 
They only had to keep right on, 
and to turn to the right on 
reaching Shahgunge instead of 
to the left—a direction which 
would have brought them into 
Agra. After passing Shahb- 
gunge the party found then- 
selves bowling along a fine road 
almost parallel to that which 
they had traversed from Delhi, 
Forty minutes later they caught 
sight of the famous ‘Gate of 
Victory,’ and in five -minutes 
more were climbing the low 
eminence on which Akbat’s 
deserted capital is built. 


TI. 


Fatehpur Sikri— literally 
‘Sikri, the City of Victory,’ is 
a wonderful walled town twenty 
miles or so from Agra. It was 
the capital which Akbar built 
for himself, but deserted in a 
night for some reason unknown, 
although many reasons have 
been put forward for the move. 
The great Emperor left it in a 
state of perfect order, with its 
walls, its audience chambers, 
its treasury, its pavilions, and 
its magnificent public buildings 
intact. Lord Curzon restored 
it regardless of cost at the 
beginning of the century, and 
since his time the Government 
of India has kept it in a state 
of preservation, only converting 
its wonderful treasury into a 
dak bungalow, and perpetrating 


a few other vandalisms. It is 
completely deserted, except for 
a few poor moulvis, or teachers, 
who act as guides to tourists, 
and carry on schools for the 
benefit of the children in the 
surrounding villages. 

It was nearly two o’clock 
when the party arrived at the 
dak bungalow. The old khan- 
sama came forth, salaaming. 
He was full of concern # 
Jones and Knyvett lifted the 
ghastly form of the wounded 
Suffolk from the car, and carried 
him inside the bungalow. The 
poor lad had relapsed into 4 
merciful unconsciousness, and, 
almost at that moment, 
breathed his last. 

The old khansama led the 
way into a bedroom, where 
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they gently laid the poor 
mangled body. Two of the 
three women remained to do 
what they could. 

As he turned from the room 
the khansama noticed his 
brother. 

“Ts it indeed thou, Rahma- 
tullah, and is this thy sahib ? 
What meaneth this, and what 
is toward ? ”’ 

Rahmatullah explained the 
situation. “Their lives are as 
my own, brother,” he said, 
“and I have vouched for thy 
fidelity. Our people have in- 
deed eaten the salt of the Sirkar 
too long to be unfaithful now.” 

“Thou speakest true words, 
Rahmatullah, and I go to 
assure thy sahib that thou hast 
spoken truth.” 

The khansama then went up 
to Mr Jones. 

“Rahmatullah has told me, 
huzoor, of all that hath hap- 
pened at Delhi. Garib parwa, 
for generations my people have 
served thine, and eaten the 
salt of the Sirkar; and this 
slave’s life is thine. Rumours 
have come to these ears of 
strange happenings in Delhi, 
and there has been serious 
trouble in Agra city. In the 
past few days these eyes have 
seen many fugitives flying back 
to their villages from the city, 
with bazaar stories of plottings 
at Delhi and of a rising in Agra 
itself. For one grain of truth 
in bazaar tales there are many 
grains of lies, and so this slave 
disbelieved much that he heard. 
But what the huzoor has 
experienced shows that it must 
be true. The wind of madness 
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has filled them, and they have 
forgotten the old tales which 
their fathers’ fathers did tell 
them of that other great 
Mutiny, when nothing was safe 
once the hand of the Sirkar 
was removed—and the punish- 
ment which followed so speedily 
after. It is only a question 
of days, huzoor—the punish- 
ment will come. Praise be to 
Allah, here in Sikri for the 
present the mem-sahibs and 
the huzoors are safe.” 

The two men liked the speech, 
and were impelled to trust the 
old man. 

“You say true words, khan- 
sama,’ answered Mr Jones in 
the vernacular. ‘‘ And now, 
can you bestow us safely in 
this bungalow—and can you 
feed us? ” 

“Garib parwa,” was the 
reply. “This house and all it 
contains are thine, only it is 
the first any who are looking 
for fugitives would come to, 
and rumour hath wings. But I 
know of rooms by the Nawbat- 
khana and the Panch Mahal, 
in the old palace of Bibi 
Jodhbai, where none would 
look to find thee. This slave 
will arrange food, if the huzoor 
will trust his honour and the 
safety of the mem-sahibs and 
the baba-log to these poor 
hands. The mem-sahibs and 
the baba-log must not stay here. 
There is no certainty that bud- 
mashes will not come this way.” 

‘But people have seen us 
arrive, khansama. How will 
you explain our disappear- 
ance?” asked Knyvett. 

“That will be easy, huzoor. 
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Sahibs are always coming for 
an hour or two and then return- 
ing to Agra; and at sunset 
the huzoors can make for the 
main road, as if returning 
whence they came. Darkness 
falls quickly, and village folk 
sleep early, and in_ these 
troublous times none will be 
abroad after dark. The 
huzoors can return on their 
tracks, and this slave will 
guide them to Jodhbai’s 
palace. With the huzoor’s 
permission I go now to prepare 
food, and get all in readiness. 
All save the women of my own 
_household have gone citywards, 
and I am alone to do what is 
needful.” 

“Go, then, khansama,”’ said 
Mr Jones. “ We are going to 
trust the mem-sahibs and the 
baba-log to your safe keeping. 
If we come through you will 
not be forgotten, and the Sirkar 
will hear of your fidelity to the 
salt, and the great service you 
have rendered us. What is 
your name ? ” 

“Akbar Mahomed, huzoor,” 
was the reply, as the old man 
salaamed profoundly, and 
withdrew. 

In a short time he produced 
a very tolerable meal, which 
was extremely welcome. The 
ladies and children lay down 
to rest, but the men had a 
sombre duty to perform. 
Guided by Akbar Mahomed, 
they dug a grave behind one 
of the least-frequented build- 
ings: they dug it deep in 
order to preserve the gallant 
dead from the jackals; and 
with. a few simple prayers, 


committed to it the body of 
one of the many victims of g 
mistaken policy. 

It grows dusk early in Noy- 
ember, and shortly after five 
the whole party re-entered the 
car, and drove a short distance 
back in the direction of Agra, 
Then, turning the car as quietly 
as possible, and travelling at an 
easy pace, they returned to 
the deserted city, which they 
reached after dark. Hardly a 
sign of life greeted them from 
the villages as they passed 
through : every door was shut, 
and the roads were deserted. 

Akbar Mahomed met them 
on the road with two lanterns, 
and escorted them through the 
dark and silent streets to the 
house of Jodhbai (the Hindu 
wife of the Emperor Akbar). 
The children were asleep, but 
all the others were conscious 
of the weirdness of the scene— 
a dead city round about them, 
whose hospitable walls, many 
centuries old, were about to 
guard living fugitives from the 
passions of a twentieth century 
rebellion. 

The house of Jodhbai was 
bare and cold, and the rooms 
into which they were ushered 
had not an article of furniture. 
Rugs, cushions, and upholstery 
were, however, brought from 
the car, and these provided 
the ladies and children with 
rough couches. Charpoys, 
light. native beds, were alse 
procured, and all settled dowa 
to an uneasy but not wholly 
unrefreshing night, the men 
taking it in turns to keep 
guard. with Rahmatullah. 
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A week had passed since the 
outbreak at Delhi. Mutinous 
troops and rebellious princes 
with their armies were rapidly 
concentrating at the capital. 
The refugee seditionist leaders 
from Calcutta had preceded 
them by a few days. The 
strategic railways being in their 
hands, the rebel chiefs were 
able to move more rapidly 
than the loyalists. Mutineers 
poured in from Lahore, Agra, 
Lucknow, and Allahabad, and 
from dozens of smaller stations 
where they had risen and over- 
powered the microscopic British 
detachments opposed to them. 
Everywhere the incidents of 
the insurrection had been the 
same—ruthless destruction of 
British life and property. So 
ruthless had been the slaughter 
in some cases, and so satisfying 
the loot, that the guilty parties 
had thought fit to retire upon 
their ill-gotten gains. They 
had quitted the ranks and 
made for their native villages 
in the hope, first of escaping 
punishment for their crimes, 
and secondly of enjoying the 
fruits of them. 

For the most part, however, 
the lure of Delhi was strong 
upon the rebels. There was 
Magic in the name for all 
Indians. Glory and disaster 
were both associated with it, 
in song and tradition; but at 
crises like the present the 

rs were apt to be for- 
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gotten, and only the glory 
came to mind. ‘“ Delhi dur 
ust!” was the cry, as they 
made for the rose-red city, 
many of them like pilgrims 
visiting a shrine. They be- 
lieved that, once there, every 
ambition would be realised, 
everyone’s fortune would be 
made. The hated British had 
been wiped out utterly: had 
they not seen this with their 
owneyes? They deluded them- 
selves with this belief, packed 
themselves into troop trains, 
and fared gaily towards the 
city of their dreams. At Delhi 
they would hail an Indian 
king. They were not very 
clear who he would be, but 
whoever he might be, they 
looked to him for promotion 
and reward. 

So they poured into Delhi, 
filling the bazaars, swaggering 
about the streets, rejoicing in 
their freedom, resentful of dis- 
cipline, and generally setting 
the leaders of the rebellion a 
problem very difficult of solu- 
tion. The feeding and equip- 
ment of the large army that 
had congregated in Delhi by 
the 14th November 1957, was 
a task which tried the weary 
and dispirited Rash Bihari Das 
to the limit. 

But these difficulties were by 
no means the most formidable 
which presented themselves to 
the wire-pullers of the con- 
spiracy, especially to  Bijli 
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Rao and his associates. His 
princely confederates were now 
on the spot, and were very 
much in the mood to assert 
themselves. They had their 
own views as to what should 
happen when the British were 
driven out, and these were very 
far from coinciding with those 
of Maharaja Sir Bijli Rao 
or Prince Mahomed Tughlak. 
Some other conspirators were 
intent only on definite increases 
of their own territories at the 
expense of their neighbours ; 
and when the summons to rise 
against the British had come, 
they had confined themselves 
strictly to the realisation of 


this ambition. They had simply 
annexed a neighbouring State, 
or helped themselves to a slicg 
of British territory, and wer 
now holding on to these acquisi- 
tions without attempting to 
reinforce the main body at 
Delhi. Bijli Rao and the other 
leaders for the present decided 
to take no notice of their 
conduct. There would be ample 
time to deal with them later 
when their own position had 
been made more secure. Be- 
sides, these princes, by staying 
away from Delhi, had at least 
the negative merit of not adding 
to the complications which had 
begun to arise. 


Il. 


As regards the more active 


participants in the rebellion, 


everyone of these, on his 
arrival at the capital, formed a 
party of his own. Many, if 
not most of them, were Mah- 
rattas, and Bijli Rao, a Mah- 
ratta of Mahrattas, knew quite 
well that they were not phil- 
anthropists. Any help or co- 
operation from them would 
have to be paid for. And by 
the time he had satisfied their 
demands, how much of the 
spoil would be left over for 
himself ? 

Bijli Rao had fanned the 
flame of rebellion, never doubt- 
ing his ability to control it. 
His vast wealth, his influence, 
his personal gifts, his enlistment 
of a Bengali organising genius, 
the resounding initial success 
of his schemes, had fed his 





conviction that he was destined 
to rule the Indian Empire. 
He had lured Prince Mahomed 
Tughlak into the conspiracy in 
order to use him as a stalking 
horse. He calculated rightly 
that his name would draw 
thousands of Mahomedans to 
Delhi, eager to see the 
establishment of a Moga 
Prince upon the throne of 
Akbar. He had half-promised 
this to the dull but obstinate 
descendant of the Moguls. The 
result had been to set @ 
claims which must. seriously 
prejudice his own. 

Prince Mahomed Tughlak was 
a fool, but he was shrewd 
enough where the exploitation 
of his name and descent was 
concerned. He had asserted 
himself three days after the 
mutiny. New Delhi was largely 
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inruins. The Parliament House 
looked like a wrecked gasom- 
eter. Government House had 
been not merely gutted, but 
plown up. The European 
residential quarters had been 
looted and all property de- 
stroyed. The War Memorial 
arch at the foot of the Vista, 
the Mutiny Memorial on the 
Ridge, and every other symbol 
of British authority had been 
smashed to pieces. In three 
days New Delhi had gone to 
join the dozen old Delhis of 
which the tombs and mosques 
lie scattered for miles north 
and south of the city of Shah 
Jehan. The only houses left 
intact were the palaces of 
Biji Rao himself, and of 
one or two other princes 
who were in residence. Other- 
wise New Delhi was a desola- 
tion. 

Prince Mahomed made this 
one of several excuses for taking 
up his quarters in the Fort. 
His own house, he declared, 
was small and inconvenient, 
and it was not in accordance 
with his rank or traditions 
that he should live in a suburb 
which had been converted into 
a wilderness. He assumed that 
in due course he would be 
proclaimed Emperor, and in 
the meantime his presence in 
the Fort—which sheltered the 
Temains of Shah Jehan’s 
magnificent palace — would 
Serve to give the revolt a 
centre and a meaning. He 
accordingly established himself 
there. The only modern build- 
ings in the Fort were the 
European barracks, which had 
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been a shambles three days 
before, but Prince Mahomed 
overcame this little difficulty. 
He impounded a number of 
luxurious tents and shamianas, 
which he erected amidst the 
gardens of the Fort ; and, under 
spacious canopies, flanked by 
the marvellous Dewan-i-Khas 
and Dewan-i-Am, those dreams 
in marble and sandstone, he 
held his growing court. 

Bijli Rao, powerless for the — 
time being to control the Mogul, © 
bound himself by a solemn oath 
to strangle the prince at the 
first available opportunity. He 
would have preferred to do it 
immediately, but to arrange 
for this at the moment was 
difficult—nay, impossible. On 
the contrary, Prince Mahomed 
must be encouraged to live 
until the position they had won 
was consolidated. Afterwards 
the Mahratta could have it out 
with him. 

The trouble was that, apart 
from the Mahomedans, who 
were Prince Mahomed’s natural 
and inevitable supporters, a 
number of Rajput and other 
Hindu princes were obsessed 
by the old Mogul tradition, and 
tacitly accepted him as the 
coming Emperor of Hindustan. 
These, to be sure, were small 
fry who could not very well 
aspire to the throne themselves. 
But there were others—like 
old Maharaja Guj Singh of 
Chatterkote and Raja Maun 
Singh of Rajmahal, who each 
commanded 5000 men, and 
gave themselves airs accord- 
ingly. It was doubtful whether 
they would be prepared to 
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yield precedence even to the 
descendant of the Moguls. It 
was quite certain that they 
would not countenance the pre- 
tensions of a man whom they 
looked down upon as a mere 
Mahratta cateran. 

Thus a week after the out- 
break, which he had done so 
much to prepare, Maharaja Sir 
Bijli Rao of Pindarinagar was 
easily the most dissatisfied man 


in Delhi. He, with Rash Bihari 
and their two swashbucklers, 
Chittoo Bhunj Rao and 
Seraj-ud-dowlah, were still the 
brains and striking force of the 
rebellion. Without them, and 
without the organisation which 
they had built up, it must 
collapse ; but at the moment 
there appeared to be no chance 
of utilising that fact to Bijli 
Rao’s advantage. 


Ii. 


Meanwhile there was a vast 
amount of work to be done. 
The blow at the ports had 
failed, and this meant that the 
British Government could build 
up its shattered forces at its 
leisure. News now reached 
Delhi from Karachi of the 
landing of 12,000 men by aero- 
plane—the advance guard of 
the army of retribution,—so 
that it was clear there was 
going to be very little leisure 
about it. The rebels’ agent in 
Berlin also wirelessed the sail- 
ings of several dozen transports, 
and foreshadowed the despatch 
of a quarter of a million 
British troops to Bombay. The 
conspirators in Delhi had 
already heard of the despatch 
of the Calcutta column, and 
knew that the Sultan of Jehana- 
bad was on the march. They 
had no definite information as 
to his strength, but were able 
to guess it with a fair amount 
of accuracy by a process of 
elimination. Nemesis, they felt, 
was already on their heels. 

Rash Bihari Das toiled day 


and night at the work of 
organisation. He worked with 
the energy of despair. He 
knew that the knock-out blow 
had failed, that the British had 
been given time to retrieve the 
situation, and that, but for a 
miracle, their dogged genius 
was bound to restore it. If 
the ports had been seized, if 
Bokharistan had not failed 
them, all might have been well. 
As it was, he was convinced 
that disaster was only a ques- 
tion of time. 

Nevertheless, he laboured at 
problems of ammunition and 
commissariat, of billeting and 
police. He accumulated the 
biggest of all ammunition 
dumps in the square before 
the great Jumma Musjid— 
perhaps the grandest mosque 
in the world. 

Seraj-ud-dowlah angrily pro- 
tested against the arrangement. 

“What do you mean by 
this?” he asked. ‘Do you 
want the mosque blown up?” 

“On the contrary, my deat 
General,’ was the suave reply, 
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“T am simply protecting my 


ammunition. You know the 
English. They may see the 
dump, but they will never 
dare to explode it for fear of 

the Musjid. Thus 
the dump and the Musjid will 
each protect the other.” 

Seraj-ud-dowlah grunted, but 
had to admit the force of the 
contention. He himself was 
working from morning till night 
exercising the troops and setting 
up barbed wire defences round 
the wide circumference of Outer 
Delhi. Rash Bihari, backed on 
this second occasion by Seraj- 
ud-dowlah and Chittoo Bhunj 
Rao, a8 well as by two of the 
princes who had brought their 
troops to Delhi, had persuaded 
the Council to defend the peri- 
meter. He had won over 
Prince Mahomed by giving him 
an escort. They were called 
the Imperial Bodyguard, and 
were clad in a magnificent 
green uniform copied from 
that of the Imperial Cadet 
Corps. This mollified the 
prince, who already heard him- 
self, in imagination, saluted as 
Emperor. 

Difficulties innumerable pre- 
sented themselves to the rebel 
leaders. The brigading of the 
Imperial Service troops, the 
personal retainers of the smaller 
chiefs, and the mutinous troops 
of the regular Indian army 
was a serious problem. The 
question of the chief command 
had also to be decided. Each 
prince wanted, if not to be 
Commander-in-Chief, at least 
to be a General commanding a 
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Division. There were endless 
quarrels and recriminations, and 
one chief actually mustered his 
contingent and was marching 
it back to his State when 
Bijli Rao stopped him by 
pointing out that he would 
certainly be deposed, and prob- 
ably executed if the British 
ever got hold of him. 

Rash Bihari thought in 
despair of the classical. story 
about the man who was con- 
demned to make ropes of sand. 
A week. had passed and the 
work of strengthening the de- 
fences, throwing up earthworks 
and entanglements, had hardly 
been begun. . Each prince 
wanted his neighbour’s troops 
detailed to do the work. The 
discipline of the mutinous reg- 
ulars, already impaired by 
their initial success and by the 
orgy of looting and murder 
which had followed it, was 
giving way badly. The Council 
spent all its time debating 
and quarrelling. Prince Ma- 
homed had withdrawn himself 
almost completely from its pro- 
ceedings. He had done this 
partly because he imagined 
that it concerned his prestige 
as Emperor-elect, partly be- 
cause the Council still sat at 
Bijli Rao’s palace, and he 
wished it to sit in his pavilion 
of State in the Fort. 

Bijli Rao, Rash Bihari, and 
Chittoo Bhunj Rao now found 
themselves. in a permanent 
minority in the Couneil. Noth- 
ing they proposed was agreed to, 
and the plans emanating from the 
other members were impossible. 
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IV. 


At last, after the Council had 
discussed the subject of the 
Commander-in-Chief for two 
hours, and still had seven 
candidates before it, Bijli Rao, 
who was in the chair, rose and 
said— 

“Gentlemen, I have had 
enough of this. I resign my 
office as President of the 
Council. I shall withdraw my- 
self with my troops from Delhi 
to-morrow. Colonel Rash Bi- 
hari Das, who is my confi- 
dential military adviser, will 
go with me. So will General 
Chittoo Bhunj Rao. Whether 
you will conduct this campaign 
more efficiently when we have 
gone remains to be seen. All I 
have to say is that I prefer to 
die fighting with my troops 
around me, to being caught 
here by the British a few 
weeks hence, with nothing 
whatever done to prevent them 
from retaking Delhi. The 
Council is dissolved.” 

He rose, and retired im- 
mediately to his private apart- 
ments. Rash Bihari smiled 
grimly as he noted the con- 
sternation of the others. He 
and Bijli Rao held all the 
essential threads of the organisa- 
tion of the rebel forces. The 
opposition were helpless, and 
they knew it. Rash Bihari 
waited for the climb-down. Nor 
was it long in coming. 

“IT trust, Colonel Das,” said 
Maharaj Jeswunt Singh, one 
of the fattest and noisiest of 
the disputants — “I trust His 


Highness of Pindarinagar will 
reconsider his decision. He ig 
one of our most important 
adherents—I may almost Bay 
he is essential to our success, 
I would request you, on behalf 
of my friends and colleagues, 
to wait upon him and in- 
duce him to withdraw his 
resignation.” 

“His Highness has discussed 
this matter with me,” replied 
Rash Bihari coolly, “‘ and I am 
authorised to hand you the 
only terms on which he will 
consent to remain in Delhi.” 

“And what are these?” 
asked Jeswunt Singh. 

“They are very brief,” an- 
swered Rash Bihari. “ He r- 
quires to be made Commander- 
in-Chief, with supreme power 
over the civil and military 
population of Delhi. The 
Council will meet at his in- 
vitation, but not otherwise. In 
short, the entire direction of 
the war must be left in his 
hands.” 

“But this is intolerable!” 
exclaimed a younger member 
of the Council—an officer ip 
the mutinous army, who was 
permeated with communistic 
notions. ‘‘We might as well 
be under British tyranny.” 

Rash Bihari rose. His con- 
federate rose with him. 

“In that case, gentlemen, 
there is nothing more to be 
said,” he remarked. “The 
Maharaja and his contingent 
will leave Delhi to-morrow. 
Good evening.”’ 
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He saluted and withdrew, 
together with Chittoo Bhunj 
Rao. The discomfited Council 
sat for half an hour longer, 
trying to decide how it could 
give in with the least incon- 
venience to itself; for the idea 
of carrying on the rebellion 
without the redoubtable Mah- 
ratta prince was immediately 
seen to be impossible. Eventu- 
ally it resolved upon uncondi- 
tional surrender, and sent in 
search of the Maharaja. But 
he had left the palace, and it 
was not until a late hour that 
night that the news of his vic- 
tory could be conveyed to him. 

Bijli Rao at once proclaimed 
martial law, hanged the Bol- 
shevik officer whose remark had 


John Hardy and the Sultan 
had agreed to rendezvous at 
Muttra, but their first meeting 
took place on the plain outside 
the Elephant Gate of Fatehpur 
Sikri, Hardy’s column was 
advancing more rapidly than 
the composite army led by 
Zahir-ud-Din. Both forces were 
moving by road, as the main 
railways were in the hands of 
the rebels. This was another 
result of the ‘ Indianisation ’ 
which had been forced on the 
country by the policy of White- 
hall and Delhi during the pre- 
vious ten or twenty years. 
Progress was, therefore, com- 
paratively slow. The rebels 
had concentrated 100,000 men 
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been conveyed to him by Rash 
Bihari, ordered out the finest 
Imperial Service contingents to 
fatigue duty, and shot the first 
half-dozen men who refused. 
In a day he had infused a 
certain measure of order and 
discipline into the chaotic and 
ever-increasing thousands who 
were flocking into Delhi from 
all directions. 

Nor was he a moment too 
soon in taking hold of the 
situation, for next day Delhi 
was bombed by a ragged but 
dauntiless flight which had been 
collected and despatched from 
Cawnpore. True, it was over- 
taken and destroyed, but it 
had produced a startling moral 
effect. 


at Delhi in little more than a 
week. By that time Hardy’s 
4000, travelling at the rate of 
200 miles a day, were nearing 
Agra. He himself, scouting in 
an aeroplane towards Muttra, 
had wirelessed to the Sultan 
suggesting a meeting outside 
Fatehpur Sikri for the purpose 
of a personal interview. 

The Sultan’s army had not 
advanced quite so far. His 
transport was as good as could 
be expected; but to move 
25,000 men by road was a 
difficult proposition in India. 
He had endeavoured to follow 
Napoleon’s dictum about scat- 
tering on the march, and con- 
centrating for attack. His army 
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was divided into at least six 
contingents. Four of them 
were commanded by their own 
Maharajas, and came from 
different States. They ad- 
vanced by routes which were 
sometimes parallel, but always 
separate. The Sultan was able, 
however, to control the entire 
body, partly by wireless and 
partly by living in his plane, 
and visiting each of the con- 
tingents almost daily. 

Even so there was great 
delay, and a good deal of 
jealousy and friction. Deser- 
tions were an ugly feature. 
Discipline was not easy. Zahir- 
ud-Din, however, demanded 
this with a grim insistency, and 
compelled his colleagues to a 
shame-faced co-operation. On 


one occasion a Jodhgarh troop 
strayed from the main body 


and established itself in a 
village, terrorising the inhabi- 
tants and ravishing the women. 
The Sultan spotted them from 
the air, and swooped down to 
observe things. Not liking 
what he saw he landed, and 
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shot two men dead. Two 
others fled; the rest sur. 
rendered. The Sultan and his 
A.D.C, stood guard over them 
until a detachment from the 
main body arrived to take them 
into custody. The story got 
about, and did much to steady 
the moral of the Allies. The 
peasantry contrasted the dis- 
cipline which they enforced 
with the licence indulged in 
by the rebels. They had fre- 
quent and bitter occasion to 
point such contrasts. 

Hardy’s wireless was im- 
mediately responded to, and 
the Sultan appointed the 
Elephant Gate as the place of 
meeting. Hardy was the first 
to rendezvous, and the little 
group of refugees in Jodhbai’s 
palace, from their secluded 
quarters, watched his plane 
circling for nearly half an hour. 
Then they noticed another plane 
make its appearance, saw the 
two exchange signals, and come 
to earth close to each other, out- 
side the walls, and near a mango 
tope close to the Elephant Gate. 


Il. 


The two commanders on 
alighting saluted formally, and 
then grasped each other’s hands 
in silence, as men do who have 
given their whole confidence 
each to the other. The glow 
upon their faces spoke of more 
than mere mutual respect. It 
showed a vital friendship which 
had ripened into affection. Each 
felt, in some mysterious way, 
that the other was his brother. 


Hach thought at the same 
instant of Roshanara. 

“How is Roshanara? ”’ was 
the Sultan’s first question, 28 
he eyed the Englishman 
intently. 

“Very fit indeed, Sultan. 
She is doing nobly as the 
organiser and director of our 
small nursing service. I asked 
her if she would care to fly 
here to meet you, but she felt 
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it her duty to decline. She 
said it wouldn’t be fair to the 
other nurses if she were given 
any special privileges. She is 
moving with the ordinary 
transport.” 

“Quite right, Hardy. Of 
course she would. I would 
have loved to see her with 
you, but duty comes first. 
How far off is your main 
body ? ”? 

“Less than a hundred miles. 
We shall be in Muttra to-night.” 

“Tt will take us at least 
three days to get there—all of 
us, that is. My own contingent 
and the Rajwarra body may 
straggle in the day after 
to-morrow.” 

“Our united strength will 
then be in the neighbourhood 
of 30,000,” remarked Hardy, 
“and we shall have 150 planes, 
or thereabouts. That strength 
should enable us to carry out 
the new Commander-in-Chief’s 
directions, though it will be a 
very difficult task.”’ 

“Bryan Neville has already 
begun to give orders, has he ? ” 
was the Sultan’s comment. 
“Where is he? ” 

“At Karachi, but he will 
shortly leave for Bombay. We 
shall probably see him before 
Delhi in a week or ten days— 
if we can hang on so long.” 

“What, then, are your 
plans ? ” asked the Sultan. ‘“‘ As 
I have told you, Hardy, I and 
my contingent are uncondi- 
tionally at the service of the 
British Government, and I will 
co-operate with you to the 
utmost. So far as anything is 
certain in this world, it is also 
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certain that the other princes 
will follow my lead. The ques- 
tion is—who is in charge of 
these operations; yourself or 
the Commander-in-Chief ? ”* 

Hardy leaned against the 
cock-pit of his machine. 

“The position just at present 
is anomalous,” he said. “ You 
and I are in command of a 
small. and composite army 
which we are leading against 
an entrenched enemy two or 
three times our number, and 
overwhelmingly strong in the 
air. The new Commander-in- 
Chief, who has a tremendous 
responsibility resting upon him, 
is at the moment without an 
army at all. He has just 
brought 10,000 men to Karachi 
by air, but these are held up, 
partly from lack of petrol, partly 
by the necessity of heading 
off the Punjab rebels from 
Karachi. Further heavy re- 
inforcements are coming from 
England—some by air, most 
of them by sea; but these 
cannot be moved up to Delhi 
in any strength for a fortnight 
or three weeks at least. Mean- 
while you and I, together with 
any straggling British remnants 
from Cawnpore or any other 
stations, are called upon to 
contain the rebels at Delhi.” 

“Tt is like calling upon a 
wineglass to contain a whole 
magnum,” said the Sultan. “‘I 
have heard that there are 
150,000 mutinous regulars in 
Delhi.” 

“IT don’t know their numbers 
exactly,” answered Hardy, 
“but whatever they may be, 
they certainly outnumber us 
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very largely. The situation is 
extraordinarily like what it 
was in 1857, when a small 
British force clung to the Ridge 
for months, almost at the 
mercy of an enormously 
stronger rebel garrison.” 

**In other words, Hardy, we 
and our forces are to be 
butchered to make the recon- 
quest of Delhi a procession for 
Bryan Neville.” 

“You don’t seem to like 
him,” said the other. “I’m 
sorry about that, because 
this is no time to cherish a 
grievance against our leaders. 
And, of course, we always 
have the prospect of being 
relieved in a matter of weeks— 
possibly of days.” 

You are quite right,” the 
Sultan replied. “I have no 


business to gird at Neville. 


You don’t know him, perhaps, 
but I do. An able fellow, 
doubtless, but amazingly self- 
sufficient. However, let it pass. 
He is C.-in-C., and we must 
pull together. But he has set 
us a hard task—almost a 
forlorn hope. Are there no 
British generals left to help 
us?” ; 

“Very few of them, I am 
afraid,” said Hardy. “The 
rebels made a clean sweep of 
them in the first few hours of 
the mutiny. In any case, 
Sultan, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the British flag should 
be raised before Delhi, so as 
to leave neither the mutineers, 
nor the people of India, nor 
the world at large under the 
mistaken impression that we 


are quittin g.” 
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“T agree, Hardy—at all costs 
that must be done.” 

Zahir - ud - Din’s handsome 
face, which had clouded over 
for a moment at the mention 
of Sir Bryan Neville, recovered 
its habitual cheerfulness. 

“And where, do you think, 
we should fetch up at Delhi?” 
he asked. “Not, I take it, 
on the Ridge this time? ” 

Hardy shook his head. “ No, 
that would be impossible. I 
am inclined to prefer a line 
from the Kutb to Tughlakabad. 
As soon as we have all assembled 
at Muttra we must go into it. 
Hullo, who is this? ” 

He indicated Akbar Maho- 
med, who had noted the descent 
of the two planes, and was now 
making his way to the scene of 
the conference. The Sultan’s 
A.D.C. stopped him, but after 
a brief conversation brought 
him to the two commanders. 

“Most Excellent,” said the 
aide, addressing the Sultan, 
“this man says he is the 
khansama of the dak bungalow 
at Fatehpur Sikri, and has 
sought us out to tell us that 
there are several Europeans, 
including women and children, 
in hiding in one of the old 
buildings in the city.” 

The old man was summoned, 
came forward salaaming pro- 
foundly, and told all he knew. 
Hardy, on hearing that they 
were European refugees from 
Delhi, demanded to be led to 
them at once. Excusing him- 
self to the Sultan, who re- 
mained with the planes, he 
followed the khansama into 
the city by the Elephant Gate, 
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and so to the courtyard of 
Jodhbai’s palace, where, under 
one of the sheltering eaves 
which protected them from the 
prying eyes of enemy aero- 
planes, he met and talked with 
Messrs Jones and Knyvett. 

Hardy listened with absorbed 
interest to their exciting nar- 
rative. It brought home to 
him very vividly what hundreds 
of English and Anglo-Indian 
men and women must have 
gone through during the past 
week or ten days. 

Mr Jones concluded by ex- 
pressing the hope that it might 
be possible to remove the little 
party from Fatehpur Sikri. 

So far we have not been 
molested,” he said, “and I 
am told that most of the 
Agra mutineers have gone off 
to join the main body at 
Delhi. But the whole country 
is utterly unsafe. The villagers 
live in a state of terror. Gangs 
of ruffians are roaming about 
the country, and no one knows 
who is going to be the next 
victim. Our party, besides 
ourselves, consists of three wo- 
men and two children, and we 
should be thankful for any 
means of escaping from this 
prolonged torture.” 
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“I sympathise very greatly 
with you, Mr Jones,” Hardy 
replied, ““but I am afraid I 
can do nothing for you to-day. 
To-morrow I will endeavour to 
send a motor transport to 
bring you all to Muttra. Mean- 
while I must be off, but I 
won't forget you, and you can 
assure the ladies that it will 
be all right. I am glad that 
decent old man has treated 
you well. I will see that his 
conduct is rewarded.” 

Hardy made his way back 
to the Elephant Gate, and re- 
joined the Sultan, though only 
to say good-bye to him. In 
ten minutes more they were 
both in the air, flying to join 
their respective commands. 

Hardy was as good as his 
word. The refugees were all 
evacuated from Fatehpur Sikri 
by car next day, and brought 
to the British camp at Muttra. 
Here the babies were placed 
in charge of Roshanara’s nurs- 
ing service, and the three wo- 
men enrolled as recruits. Kny- 
vett was attached to the Rough- 
riders, Jones to the Cossipore 
Fencibles ; and both took their 
full share of the gruelling which 
was in store for Hardy’s famous 


brigade. 


Ii. 


Two days after the Calcutta 
column reached Muttra the 
Sultan with the greater part 
of his composite army arrived. 
On that day occurred the first 
brush between the air forces 
of the Allies and of the enemy. 


The result was to convince the 
Allies of the unpleasant fact 
that the air strength of the 
rebels was out of all proportion 
to their own. ‘The practical 
destruction of the British Air 
Force on the first day of the 








mutiny was the sole outstand- 
ing triumph of Rash Bihari’s 
organisation. It left the muti- 
neers with a preponderance of 
300 to 400 planes, including 
bombers and fighting machines, 
while the Allies mustered less 
than 150, and of these most 
were required for patrol and 
escort duty on the long line 
of communications. Moreover, 
the rebel fliers were regular air- 
men who had developed a high 
level of proficiency, and were 
both plucky and keen. 

A rebel squadron picked up 
the Sultan’s column as it was 
struggling into its quarters 
beside the railway station 
at Muttra. It immediately 
attacked with machine - guns, 
creating a panic which called 
for all the influence which the 
Sultan and his officers could 
bring to bear to control. Allied 
aeroplanes came to the rescue. 
The Sultan himself went up 
in a two-seater machine, and 
presently found himself in great 
difficulties. He was attacked 
by two rebel single-seaters, and 
his pilot lost his head. The 
Sultan, who was endeavouring 
to reply to the fire of his 
opponents, was rendered almost 
helpless. The two-seater was 
riddled with bullets, and got 
out of control. The Sultan 
himself received a _ bullet 
through the fleshy part of the 
right arm, He and his com- 
panion would have been shot 
to pieces but for a reinforce- 
ment from Hardy’s side. ‘This, 
with the prince’s machines, 
eventually drove off the raiders, 
one of whom crashed, the 
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machine bursting into flames, 
The rest made off in the 
direction of Delhi, dropping a 
threat to repeat their visit 
next. day in greater force. 

“And they mean it, too,” 
commented the Sultan on de- 
scending, a8 he walked slowly 
to the little hospital which his 
sister had established close to 
the railway station. He did 
not like the thought that their 
first meeting should be here, 
and that he should be a patient 
in her hands. But, as he 
immediately told himself, what 
hands could be gentler or more 
efficient ? 

Roshanara, who had _ wit- 
nessed the fight in the air, 
and had trembled for her adored 
brother, was full of gratitude 
that he had escaped so lightly. 
She treated him herself in the 
dispensary, sending away her 
officious assistants, and when 
she had him alone she dressed 
his injury, which was very 
slight, and then flung her arms 
round his neck. 

“‘ Bay, dear, how splendid of 
you!” she murmured, kissing 
him. “But need you have 
taken such risks? ”’ 

He was slightly pale from 
loss of blood, and she noticed 
with concern that he seemed 
strangely dejected—very differ- 
ent from his normal cheery 
self. He smiled, but it was 
with an obvious effort. 

“I had to, dear, in order to 
put heart into my men. May 
I bring you good luck as your 
first casualty,’ he said, trying 
to speak lightly. 

When. the wound had been 
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dressed he held her hand, and 
they talked of recent and com- 
ing events. He looked at her, 


she felt, with curious earnest- 
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ness; and the Princess, who 
knew his every mood, was 
filed with uneasiness and 
foreboding. 


IV. 


Roshanara had hoped that 
her brother would dine with 
her that evening, but was dis- 
appointed. The three leaders— 
Jehanabad, Jodhgarh, and Raj- 
warta,—with their staffs, dined 
with General Hardy, and after- 
wards discussed plans for the 
morrow. In view of that day’s 
air brush it was certain that 
there would be an attack in 
force next day, and it was 
therefore decided to string out 
the allied column along the 
Delhi road as far as Kosikala, 
cutting up, at frequent in- 
tervals, the railway which ran 
almost parallel with the road. 

After the other princes and 
officers had gone’ Zahir-ud-Din 
remained, and he and Hardy 
talked and smoked for some 
time. 

Hardy noticed, with a pang 
of anxiety, a change in the 
Sultan’s manner and looks. 
The two men had grown 
strongly attached to each other, 
and Hardy had become sensi- 
tive to his friend’s moods. He 
glanced at him from time to 
time. Somehow, the glow and 
sparkle of his spirits had paled. 
Presently he lapsed into silence, 
and sat gazing intently into 
the fire. 

Hardy was also silent. Then, 
conscious of a constraint in the 
air, he spoke. 


** Are you all right, Sultan ? ”’ 
he asked. ‘How is the 
injury? ” 

Zahir-ud-Din started, and re- 
covered himself. 

**Oh, that!” he exclaimed ; 
“there’s nothing whatever to 
worry about in that. But,” 
he added, after another short 
pause, “I must confess I am 
uneasy in mind, Hardy. I have 
been near death before, but 
have never felt quite so near 
seeing the gate open and look- 
ing into the beyond. It has 
set me thinking, Hardy—sup- 
pose anything should happen to 
me, what is going to happen to 
Roshanara ? ” 

He brought his gaze level 
with Hardy’s, and noted the 
sudden compression of his lips, 
and the dark flush which spread 
over the tan on his face. 

“You see,” the Sultan went 
on, “if I die she will be left 
absolutely alone, surrounded by 
enemies whom power and pro- 
minence always raise up in a 
native State, and possibly in 
a position of grave danger. 
Marry her off, you may say. 
Yes, but to whom? Dozens of 
princes would be glad to 
marry her, but frankly she 
hasn’t met any Indian of her 
own rank whom she could 
accept as her husband, and she 
and I are completely at one 
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in this. She has lived too long 
in England: she has become 
too deeply anglicised in her 
thought—and even her religious 
beliefs—to find a husband 
among her own people easily. 

“Nor have the few white 
men who have sought her 
hand had better luck. Her 
standards are high, Hardy— 
and so are mine for her. I 
want her to be happy and safe 
if I don’t come through this 
business. And that is why I 
am impelled to tell you here 
and now that, so far as I am 
concerned, there is only one 
man who I think is worthy of 
her, and whom I would wel- 
come as a brother-in-law; and 
that is yourself. I have said 
enough. I can say no more.” 

The tan on Hardy’s fore- 
head and cheeks glowed a 
deeper red. His breath came 
and went quickly. He raised 
his grey-blue eyes to the Sul- 
tan’s, and at last he steadied 
his voice to reply— 

“Sultan, I have raised my 
thoughts to your sister, and 
have wondered whether a 
princess of your house could 
ever condescend to plain John 
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Hardy. I come of yeoman 
stock. So far as I know, I am 
alone in the world. And so I 
have never dared to hope, 
But you have made me hope, 
in spite of myself. If yon 
think so well of me, possibly 
she may come in time to care 
for me. In any case, old 
friend, I swear to this. The 
Princess is the only woman 
in the world for me. If she 
ever accepts me, I will love her 
and honour her as no woman 
was ever loved. If she doesn’t 
care for me I will still watch 
over her—in the event, that 
is, of anything happening to 
you. But I pray that we may 
both come through, and live 
for mary years yet. In any 
case, set your mind at rest 
about the Princess. Whether 
she makes me happy or not, 
I will watch over her welfare 
as though it were my own.” 

“God bless you, Hardy!” 
exclaimed Zahir-ud-Din. ‘‘And 
I hope Roshanara will come 
to know and love you as I 
do.” 

They grasped hands in 
silence, and then the Sultan 
went back to his own quarters. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE. 


(NARRATIVE BY JIM MONTGOMERY.) 


I have never been able to 
sympathise with the Irishman’s 
love of fighting for its own sake, 
and the fortnight during which 
Hardy’s brigade and the allied 


Princes advanced from Muttra 
to Tughlakabad, and held the 
position against repeated as- 
saults by the rebels issuing 
from Delhi, gave me enough 
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fighting to last me the rest of 
my life. 

It was simply ghastly. Our 
main trouble was weakness in 
the air. You see, our base was 
Calcutta, eight or nine hun- 
dred miles away—a distance 
which you couldn’t ask the 
average lorry to do in much 
less than a week. The railways 
were in the hands of the rebels, 
and we had to rely entirely on 
road and air transport. Or 
rather, we had to rely mainly 
upon road transport, and a 
very considerable proportion of 
our hundred odd planes had 
to be used on convoy. The 
whole country between Cal- 
cutta and Delhi was in a highly 
disturbed state. No one was 
certain of his next-door neigh- 
bour, and we certainly could 
not be sure that, any of the 
local rajas and zemindars were 
whole-heartedly on our side. 
Many of them were against us, 
and, besides, military stations 
such as Dinapore, Allahabad, 
Lucknow, and Agra were com- 
pletely in rebel hands. 

Of course, we got supplies 
from the peasants. Once they 
found we paid regularly and 
liberally we got quite large 
quantities of grain and vege- 
tables. But Britishers can’t 
fight on these alone, and be- 
sides we required ammunition 
and military stores, which we 
could only get from Calcutta. 

The Bombay contingent came 
in also, of course.. Their base 
wasn’t quite so far away as 
‘ours, and they were able to 
help with the commissariat as 
with the fighting. 
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Then there were the hospital 
arrangements. We had half a 
dozen military and non-official 
surgeons from Calcutta, and 
about a8 many assistant sur- 
geons. Princess Roshanara had 
organised her small band of 
nurses splendidly. (I accom- 
panied her and them as far as 
Muttra, and there I was pro- 
moted as orderly officer to 
General Hardy). But as the 
fighting grew more and more 
severe, we had to indent for 
more nurses from Calcutta, and 
these had to be motored up 
under aerial convoy. 

Sickness broke out too. And 
we were being so mercilessly 
harried from the air that the 
hospitals kept getting it in the 
neck, no matter how often we 
shifted them. 

The foulest blow dealt us 
by the rebels was the simul- 
taneous destruction of our Air 
Foree detachments at practi- 
cally every station. That left 
them with 300 or 400 machines 
to play with, and practically 
no opposition, for after we had 
provided for convoy we only 
had about a couple of squad- 
rons, and these were over- 
whelmed and practically de- 
stroyed during the first week of 
the fighting before Delhi. 

The marvel really was that 
we got up to Tughlakabad at 
all. Once we got there, of 
course, the broken country and 
the extensive ruins of the old 
city helped us, but from the 
moment we left Muttra until 
the arrival of large air rein- 
forcements we never had a 
moment’s peace during the day. 
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In point of fact we hardly ever 
moved by daylight. We ad- 
vanced by night, and our halt- 
ing-places during the day were 
camouflaged rather cleverly. 
Still the enemy planes, cease- 
lessly swooping round us, took 
heavy toll of our ranks. 

After we had dug ourselves 
in at Tughlakabad, the attack- 
ing wasn’t all on their side. 
On at least two occasions our 
armoured cars penetrated past 
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the ruins of Raisina as far 4 
the Delhi gate of the old city 
and gave them a proper pepper- 
ing. But these were mere 
flashes in the pan, forlorn hopes; 
men and machines deliberately 
thrown away for political reg. 
sons. We had to give ‘the 
rebels to understand that the 
British lion was growling out- 
side their defences, and that 
not even their formidable air 
supremacy could get rid of him. 


8 Il. 


On my arrival at Muttra, 
General Hardy had given me 
a commission and had appointed 
me to his staff. It - was 
strenuous work, of course, but 
to be attached to the staff 
of such a man was a privilege. 
I naturally saw much of him, 
and also of the Sultan of 
Jehanabad. These two com- 
manders met every day regu- 
larly, and every two or three 
days the other princes, and the 
leading officers of our brigade, 
were called together. But the 
General and the Sultan were 
obviously special friends, and 
spent as much time as possible 
together. 

It was a gruelling business. 
We could do little but hold 
the Tughlakabad-Kutb line, 
hanging on by our teeth and 
eyelashes, while the rebels 


bombed and machine-gunned us 
from the air, and at the same 
time organised sorties from 
Delhi. Sometimes the air would 
be clear, and just as we were 
at grips with a push from the 
town, the planes would come 


up and attack us in rear. 
Or we would be cowering behind 
our ruins and making ourselves 
as small as possible in order 
to escape the notice of the 
fliers—and suddenly we would 
be attacked on two or more 
of our flanks by a mob 


of rebels in overwhelming 
strength. 
Fortunately they weren’t able 


to use their big guns until 
nearly the end of the fortnight. 
If they had got our range 
before, we should have either 
had to retreat, or be shot to 
Pieces; and I know which 
alternative General Hardy and 
the Sultan would have chosen. 

But, for some reason which 
we couldn’t fathom at the 
time, we were spared their 
heavy stuff for more than ten 
days. Then they opened, got 
our range, and immediately 
began blasting poor old Tugh- 
lakabad into a more hopeless 
tuin than it was when we 
seized it. That was when we 
lost an entire hospital shack, 
its inmates, three nurses, and & 
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surgeon in five minutes. We heard the Sultan say on one 
couldn’t have stood much more occasion that without English 


of it, but fortunately our air 
reinforcements began to arrive, 
and in a few days absolutely 
changed the outlook. 

But this is anticipating, and 
I want to tell my story in 
chronological sequence. We 
had three night attacks in the 
first ten days of our occupancy 
of Tughlakabad. Have I ex- 
plained, or haven’t I, that 
Tughlakabad is one of the 
former Delhis? It had been in 
ruins for four centuries, but 
the old fort and town were so 
massively built that they had 
easily withstood the ravages of 
time and the climate, and but 
for the bombardment would 
have been as well preserved 
to-day as they were fifty years 
ago. 

The attacks came at intervals 
of three or four nights. Hach 
successive attack was more 
furious than the last, and more 
and more troops were employed. 
Why we weren’t overwhelmed I 
don’t know, especially on the 
third and last occasion. One 
reason possibly was that their 
air force gave us notice of it. 
When we heard their planes at 
night we always knew that a 
sortie was coming, and were 
Teady to receive it. Then, 
when we were engaged, down 
would come their bombers on 
our backs, and drop their cargo 
on us. They did a good deal 
of damage, but nothing in 
comparison with what they 
might have done. 

Their storming parties came 
on most determinedly. I had 


officers to lead them they 
would shrink from the bayonet, 
but he was mistaken—fatally 
mistaken, poor fellow, as the 
event showed. 

On the third and last occasion 
the attackers were led in person 
by the Maharaja of Pindari- 
nagar, their Commander-in- 
Chief. It seems an. extra- 
ordinary thing for a Com- 
mander-in-Chief to have done, 
but I suppose Bijli Rao (that 
was his other name) felt that 
he had got to squash our 
defences at all costs. At any 
rate he led them; and the 
result was that they fought 
like devils. They came in at 
three places over the old north- 
east curtain wall of the Fort. 
General Hardy, who was at 
the most easterly point when 
the breach was made, seized a 
tifle and bayonet from a 
wounded soldier. There was 
a furious mélée, in the course 
of which I got separated from 
him for a moment. I was 
armed with nothing better than 
a hunting-knife, but at close 
quarters and with a long reach, 
believe me, there are worse 
weapons. 

It was @ regular mix up. 
The attackers came over in 
twos, threes, and dozens, drop- 
ping down on top of us and 
bearing us to earth. There 
were few shots. It was hand, 
foot, and bayonet work for the 
most part. Men — gasped, 
shouted, swore, kicked, and 


thrust, while the enemy planes 
droned above us, 


and fired 
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down on us. I jumped on a 
heap of squirming bodies, and 
leaped down to join my General, 
who had been beaten to his 
knees. 

At that instant I was amazed 
to see the Sultan suddenly 
double up from the east, fol- 
lowed by a number of his men, 
and plunge into the mélée. 
His Highness caught hold of 
the General and helped him to 
his feet, only to stagger himself, 
and fall back against another 
heap of dead and wounded men. 

Hardy sprang in his turn to 
the Sultan’s assistance, and 
flung his arms round him, 
regardless of his own danger. 
He called to him—I could see 
his lips moving, and his eyes 
dilated with horror. Before I 
could get to them a big mutineer 
clubbed his rifle to kill the 
General. He himself, however, 
was felled by a still more 
enormous figure, a Pathan rebel 
to look at, who stood before 
the two commanders, absolutely 
masking them by his tremen- 
dous bulk, and clubbing or 
bayoneting every mutineer who 
came within his exceptional 
reach. 

It struck me subconsciously 
as strange that a rebel should 
suddenly come to the rescue 
of the opposite side, but at 
the moment I was too busy to 
follow up the train of thought. 
I used my hunting-knife to 
good purpose, while our men 
rallied, and in a few minutes 
the tide ebbed. Every rebel 
who had got over or through 
the wall had been accounted 
for on our sector, and those on 
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the other side were beating 4 
retreat. Further to our left 
the sounds of fighting, the clagh 
of steel on steel, the crackle of 
musketry, the shouts and the 
groans still went on, whik 
every now and then an enemy 
plane swooped low and raked 
us with machine-gun fire. 

As soon as I was able to 
look round, I saw the General 
kneeling on one knee, and 
supporting the Sultan’s head 
on the other. His Highness 
had obviously been shot 
through the chest, and was 
coughing and spitting blood at 
every laboured breath. His 
eyes were open and staring, 
but as he turned them on 
Hardy he smiled faintly and 
tried to speak, but could not. 
Blood gushed from his mouth, 
and his head dropped back 
on the General’s knee. 

Hardy looked wildly round. 
He seemed distracted with grief. 

“Ts he dead? ” he asked, in 
a hoarse whisper. 

I didn’t venture to answer; 
but the big Afghan, who was 
standing by leaning on his 
rifle, spoke up, to my amaz- 
ment, in perfect English, witha 
faint Irish accent. 

“I’m afraid he is, sir,” he 
said, ‘and a gallant gentleman 
has gone to his Maker.” 

Hardy lowered his head, and 
by way of covering his agony, 
I turned on the stranger 
abruptly. 

“Who the devil are you?” 
I asked, ‘“‘and which side are 
you fighting on? ” 

A pair of very blue eyes, 
looking strangely out of place 
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in his swarthy face, lit up 
with amusement. 

“T am Michael Macready, 
Captain in the British Army,” 
he replied. “‘ Until three weeks 
ago I was Station Staff Officer 


at Delhi. Since then I have 


lived in Delhi, but I have 
never fought for anyone (he 
said ‘annyone’) but His 
Majesty—God bless him.” 

By this time a little knot of 
soldiers had gathered round the 
General, and he rose to his feet. 

“Carry the Sultan to my 
quarters,” he ordered, “and 
send for Major Vincent at 
once. I can’t believe he is 
dead. Oaptain Macready, I 
have to thank you for saving 
my life. I am John Hardy, 


Brigadier-General in command 
of the Calcutta contingent. This 
—this dear friend of mine was— 
is—the Sultan of Jehanabad, 
the finest soldier and gentleman 
in India.” 

Macready saluted. “I knew 
him, General,” he said. “ And 
he was all that you say. The 
Empire has lost in him a 
splendid prince.” 

“You must have had an 
adventurous time in Delhi,” 
said Hardy. “I shall hope to 
hear your story shortly. In 
the meantime, we must hurry 
up the line. Captain Macready, 
will you accompany me? That 
was @ Close call for all of us. 
They seem to be falling back. 
But we must make certain of it.” 


I. 


General Hardy was right. 
The attack had been with- 
drawn all long the line, and 
the aeroplanes tired of pepper- 
ing us simultaneously. But 
our side of the wall was a 
shambles. We had suffered 
heavily in killed and wounded, 
both among officers and men. 
The gallant Crichton, command- 
ing the Caledonians, was among 
the dead. Hardy heard the 
news, and his face grew still 
more stern and sad. 

The Sultan’s body lay in the 
shanty which had been rigged 
up as the General’s head- 
quarters; and as soon as he 
had finished his rounds he 
went into his room, and re- 
mained alone with the dead 
for several minutes. 

Then he came out, his face 


pale and set, and walked quickly 
to the hospital, where the entire 
staff of surgeons and nurses 
were working against time, and 
where rows of desperately 
wounded men awaited their 
turn to be seen to. The Prin- 
cess was there, her beautiful 
face grave but calm, as she 
went quietly about her work. 
As Roshanara saw him her 
face grew paler, and her eyes 
dilated. She came towards 
him with an agonised inquiry 
in her eyes. He said nothing, 
but bowed his head. She stood 
stock-still for a moment, and 
then hurried off to the senior 
surgeon. He nodded gravely, 
and she returned to Hardy. 
The two walked back to the 
General’s headquarters, and the 
Princess passed in alone. 
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IV. 


At two in the morning I 
conducted General Hardy to 
the ‘ dug-out ’—that is to say, 
the corner of the old Tugh- 
lakabad fortification screened 
off by a rough piece of canvas 
which had been allotted to 
Captain Macready. Here, lit 
by a single. hurricane lamp, 
seated on two blocks of masonry, 
and wrapped up as warmly as 
possible, for the night was 
intensely cold, the two men 
talked, and Captain Macready 
gave the General an account 
of his adventures since the 
morning of the mutiny in the 
cantonment. I didn’t hear 
every word then, as I was in 
attendance a few paces off, 
but I subsequently heard thé 
whole story from Macready, 
substantially as follows :— 

On grasping the fact that 
the Mutiny had broken out, 
that the European troops had 
been ambushed, and that he 
and the other officers in can- 
tonments, with their families, 
were completely isolated and 
deserted by their Indian ser- 
vants, he had seen red. He 
went down to the barrack 
where the butchery of the 
Suffolks was still going on, 
and had accounted for several 
mutineers, when he noticed a 
derelict motor bike, and had 
ridden off into New Delhi, 
carrying a desperately wounded 
Suffolk private on the handle- 
bars of his machine. 

Leaving the wounded man 
with a family of Anglo-Indian 


subordinates who were on the 
point of motoring towards Agra, 
he had surprised and killed 
two mutineers who were looting 
in Raisina, and by commandeer- 
ing some of their equipment 
and darkening his skin, he 
had been able to make his way 
into Old Delhi disguised as a 
mutineer. Speaking both Urdu 
and Pushtu fluently, he had 
managed on the whole to avoid 
giving rise to suspicions. It 
was not easy, first on account 
of his uncommon height, and 
secondly because of his having 
been well known in the Fort 
previously as Station Staff 
Officer. He had actually been 
recognised, but fortunately the 
man who spotted him had been 
well-disposed, and did not 
betray him. 

Macready had passed an itk- 
some fortnight. He did not 
dare to attach himself to any 
of the mutinous corps for fear 
of being detected. He there- 
fore took up the réle of 4 
mnilitary loafer, of whom there 
were thousands in Delhi, mov- 
ing about from one obscure 
corner in the bazaar to another, 
listening to as much as possible 
of the casual gossip that went 
on around him, and discount- 
ing it freely. 

Warning the General that 
his impressions required coDr 
firmation, he gave it as his 
opinion that the inevitable dis- 
sensions among the rebels had 
reached an acute phase. There 
appeared to, be two main fac- 
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tios among them—one, the 
Muslim, led by Prince Mahomed 
Tughlak, which aspired to place 
the prince on the throne of 
his ancestors, and revive the 
glories of ancient Delhi. The 
other was led by Sir Bijli Rao, 
Maharaja of Pindarinagar, who 
was in reality hostile to the 
Tughlak faction and its ambi- 
tions. 

Up to now Bijli Rao, with 
his wealth, his ability, and the 
troops at his command, had 
dominated the rebel councils. 
He had made himself Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and had ruth- 
lessly weeded out any person 
who had the hardihood to 
oppose him. But his influence 
was waning. The three night 
attacks on the allied forces 
had really been intended to 
restore it. In point of fact 


they had had the opposite 
effect, and Macready was con- 
vineed that the failure of this, 


the fiercest and the last of 
them, would bring matters to 
@ erisis in Delhi. 


We buried the Sultan and 
Colonel Crichton at dawn—not 
together. The solemn Mahome- 
dan burial service over the 
dead ruler was held in the 
open just outside the General’s 
quarters, where the body had 
lain. A temporary grave had 
been prepared for him in the 
stately precincts of the tomb 
of the murdered Tughlak king. 
Here Zahir-ud-Din would lie 
until it was possible to remove 
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“My own impression is,” 
said Macready, “that there 
will be no more night attacks. 
Discipline is lax, and, bedad, 
they are finding them un- 
healthy. That is why I seized 
my chance, and came over this 
night.” 

The rebels were well provi- 
sioned, he told the General. 
Local supplies had dried up 
(ours had not), but the rebels 
had commissariat officers on 
all the railway lines right up to 
the hills. They were well found 
bothinsupplies and ammunition. 

“Tf, General, you had only 
had an air arm equal to theirs, 
Delhi would have fallen to 
you for very little asking. 
They had 100,000: men here 
within a week of the mutiny. 
They have lost at least 
35,000 through casualties and 
desertion.” 

“Our air inferiority will be 
a thing of the past in another 
day or two,” replied Hardy. 
“Tf only we could have staved 
off this last raid !”’ 


his body for State burial in 
his own capital. The body of 
Colonel Crichton was buried in 
the old Fort, within a stone’s- 
throw of where he fell. 

The Sultan’s was the first 
Mahomedan funeral I had wit- 
nessed, and I was deeply struck 
by the dignity and solemnity 
of it. It was specially im- 
pressive, because it was 
attended by thousands of 
troops, both Indian and Euro- 
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pean—by every man in the 
allied army who was not 
actually engaged on military 
duty, and who could obtain 
access to the scene. In the 
dim light of dawn they stood 
in long rows, every Man armed 
and ready to take his place 
in the fighting line at a 
moment’s notice. It was mag- 
nificently appropriate to the 
obsequies of a prince and a 
soldier. 

The prayers were led by the 
senior Moulvi with the Sultan’s 
forces. They were intoned in 
sonorous Arabic, and deep mur- 
muring echoes went up from 
the crowd. The chief mourner 
was Colonel Dost Mahomed 
Khan, a magnificent upstanding 
warrior with a great black 
beard, the senior commandant 
in his late Highness’s army. 
Though obviously stricken with 
grief—as were all the Sultan’s 
troops,—he and they bore them- 
selves with great dignity. 

The ceremonial was simple, 
and the congregation seemed to 
take as active a part as the 
priest. First came, from the 
Moulvi, that tremendous de- 
claration which never fails, 
somehow, to move anyone who 
has ever heard it, and especially 
when one has grasped its 
meaning— 

“ Allah -ho-akbar—God is 
great.” 

Followed a deep and pro- 
longed antistrophe (the Subhan) 
from the assembly, reciting the 
holiness, the greatness, and the 
praise of God. Once again the 
priest proclaimed his message— 
** Allah-ho-akbar ’’—then came 
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from the assembly the Durud, 
or appeal for mercy, which 
sounded so impressive that ] 
afterwards got it translated ag 
follows :— 

“O God, have mercy upon 
Mahomed and upon his de. 
scendants, as Thou didst bestow 
mercy and peace and blessing 
and compassion and great kind- 
ness upon Ibrahim, and upon 
his descendants. Thou art 
praised and Thou art great!” 

“* Allah-ho-akbar,”’ called the 
Moulvi for the third time. 

The third and last anti- 
strophe (the D’ua) was now 
recited by the congregation, 
followed by the fourth and last 
takbir (“‘ God is great ”’). 

The Moulvi blessed the con- 
gregation, who now seated 
themselves on the ground, while 
the Moulvi, turning to the 
chief mourner, said, ‘‘ It is the 
decree of God.” 

And the chief mourner mur- 
mured in reply, “‘ I am content 
with the will of God.” 

All this with a simplicity as 
dignified as it was solemn. 

The bier was now taken up, 
General Hardy being one of 
the bearers, and carried, in 4 
vast procession, to the Tugh- 
lak tomb. At this point I 
noticed, walking with the 
Moulvi, the Scottish chaplain 
who had accompanied the Cale- 
donians from Calcutta. In the 
growing light I saw that he 
was wearing his black gown 
and bands—just as he had 
come from the burial of his 
Colonel. 

When the head of the pro- 
cession reached the graveside, 
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Mr Drummond came forward, 
and, raising his hand, lifted 
up his voice in one of those 
invocations which the Scottish 
Church has brought to such 
tion. It was not spon- 
taneous, of course, but it was 
simple, eloquent, and manly. 
Uttered in English, it went 
straight to the hearts of the 
few who understood it. Com- 
ing after the Arabic prayers, 
it seemed to unite all, Indians 
and British, who loved and 
admired the gallant dead. 

I heard afterwards that Mr 
Drummond had taken part in 
the funeral at the special re- 
quest of the Princess Rosha- 
’ nara, who was really a Chris- 
tian, and had been so for years, 
although the fact was not 
publicly known. 

The body was committed to 


the earth with a prayer closely 
corresponding to that used 
in the English service. The 
simple but noble office ended 
on a triumphant note with the 
Fatihah, or hymn of praise. 
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The congregation dispersed. 
The military units re-formed 
and marched back to their 
stations, and I followed General 
Hardy back to his quarters in 
the bright morning light. He 
walked slowly, his head bowed, 
and his whole attitude that 
of a man who finds it diffi- 
cult to throw off a great 
sorrow. 

Suddenly he stopped and 
turned to me. 

“What is that? ” he asked, 
his face lighting up. 

“Enemy aeroplanes, sir,” I 
replied, “‘coming over earlier 
than usual to give us our morn- 
ing strafe.” 

“No, Montgomery,” he cried, 
looking up eagerly, ‘‘ these are 
British. It means relief at 
last !”’ 

Ten minutes later landed in 
our lines the first machine of 
three British squadrons, com- 
plete with air freighters and 
equipment, and headed by Air- 
Marshal Sir Bryan Neville, the 
new Commander-in-Chief. 


(To be concluded.) 








A VENETIAN AMBASSADOR TO THE 
LORD PROTECTOR. 


(A TRANSLATION BY SIR RONALD GRAHAM OF A 17TH CENTURY ITALIAN 
MANUSCRIPT FOUND IN A PRIVATE COLLECTION.—Rome, March lst 1930.) 





Report on England by the Most Excellent Signor Giovanni Sag. 
redo, Knight of St Mark, first Venetian Ambassador accredited 
to Cromuel, who was declared Protector of these Kingdoms 
after King Charles I. had been beheaded; with a brief 
Account of the Origins of the past Disturbances, of the 
Causes of the Change of Government, of the Nobility, the 
Forces, the Alliances and Plans of the said Cromuel, of his 
Authority with all Princes and of other Curious Things. 


Most SERENE PRINCE ; 

The situation of England, 
Scotland and Ireland, the size 
of their Population and other 
similar Particulars may be read, 
accurately described, in various 
printed books, and have been 
reported in such detail to Your 
Serenity by Ambassadors to 
this Court that it would be 
tedious and superfluous to re- 
iterate or repeat them. 

I deem it most fitting (I, 
Giovanni Sagredo, Knight) in 
my position as Your Serenity’s 
first Ambassador, that I should, 
after the Extinction and the 
Suppression of the Royal Au- 
thority, furnish you from Lon- 
don with a brief and clear 
Summary on the origins of the 
Civil Disturbances, on the 
causes of the change in this 
Government, on the Abilities 
of him who now holds com- 
mand, on the Forces, the Alli- 
ances and the Plans which 
England at present entertains. 


The whole of this Kingdom, 
for an uninterrupted period of 
more than 15 years, has been 
agitated by a most tempestuous 
Civil War, in which the Royal 
Authority finally came toa 
deplorable and lamentable Ship- 
wreck. 

The Causes are various, and 
possibly the essential causes 
are not those which live in the 
mouths of the Vulgar and are 
spread about by common re- 
port. 

The hatred against Charles I, 
King of England, grew in 
strength because he manifestly 
approved certain variations of 
Religion, revealing himself first 
@ Calvinist, then a Lutheran, 
and finally, inclined, with most 
passionate zeal, to bring, as far 
a8 was possible, the Protestant 
Ceremonies into conformity 
with those of the Catholics. 

This action showed him to 
be a Catholic at heart, and 
increased the hatred of his 
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subjects, whom the exhorta- 
tions of their Preachers had 
already imbued with an im- 
placable antipathy towards 
Catholicism. 

Yet verily was His Majesty, 
when brought near to the 
seaffold, induced to adopt a 
diabolical Policy, in order to 
prove the Injustice of his Con- 
demnation; for he publicly 
professed the Protestant dog- 
mas, wishing, at the price of 
the damnation of his own Soul, 
to disprove the report that he 
inclined towards the Catholic 
Faith. 

I must add that one Cause 
which contributed not a little 
to his Destruction was that 
he did not possess enough 
spirit to govern by himself, 
and made use of Ministers of 


a backward and ponderous turn 
of mind, such as the Earl of 
Holland, and of austere Pre- 
lates, such as the Bishop of 


Canterbury, who wished to 
govern the City of London as 
if it were a College or a Re- 
ligious Confraternity. 

Now His Majesty was en- 
dowed with a placid Nature, 
infinite goodness and incom- 
parable sincerity, and, as though 
his Breast were of Crystal, he 
betrayed the most hidden 
secrets of his Heart to his 
Scottish servants, who were 
atound him; these, bought 
over and corrupted, published 
His Majesty’s most recondite 
deliberations and ruined his 
Council by thus affording means 
to his enemies of forestalling 
his designs and of blocking the 
execution of the Best devised 
VOL. CCXXVII.—NO, MCCCLXXV. 
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plans which issued from that 
Council. 

Moreover, it contributed 
much towards his misfortunes 
that he did not stand up to 
Parliament at the outset, but, 
on the contrary, allowed it to 
hold meetings and Assemblies 
at which, under pretext of 
remedying urgent matters of 
State, it began to raise Preten- 
sions, taking advantage of the 
King’s good nature, and to 
throw out the First Founda- 
tions of the Rebellion, imitating 
those rivers whose First Floods 
are neglected and end by sud- 
denly bursting their Banks, and 
by forcibly bearing away the 
too tardy Barriers raised to 
contain them. 

Then Parliament, under- 
standing that the favourable 
moment had arrived for the 
execution of its designs, waxed 
in spirit and in boldness, just 
as in the King’s Council credit 
and esteem decreased, and, as 
is wont to happen in civil dis- 
turbances, the First Moves of 
the Parliament were received 
with applause by those who 
loved to fish in troubled waters, 
and by others who hoped to 
better their own fortunes 
through the Misfortunes of 
their Country. 

Thereupon there issued from 
London numerous Armies 
against the King. The People 
zealously contributed taxes to 
maintain them, and, in short, 
as usually occurs in the case 
of Bold Attempts, these were 
encouraged and assisted by the 
approval of the multitude. 

Thus were matters brought 

2B 
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to an open Rupture and to 
a decision by Arms; the Earl 
of Essex was the first who, as 
General, directed his Armies 
against the King on behalf 
of the Popular Movement. But, 
in the ensuing battle, he was 
overthrown and utterly de- 
feated, so that thousands of 
Parliamentary Prisoners sur- 
rendered to the Royal Armies, 
and among them the most 
bitter enemies of the Royal 
Authority, precisely those who 
had induced Parliament to 
adopt the extreme measure of 
taking up Arms. 

His Majesty, always inclin- 
ing to clemency, neglected the 
good Advice that obedience 
should be impressed on the 
Contumacious by the infliction 
of exemplary and suitable Pun- 
ishment, and released all his 
Prisoners under an Oath never 
again to take up arms against 
him; but no sooner had the 
latter regained their liberty 
than they renewed their Aggres- 
sions, reformed their Armies, 
and, the Fortune of War hav- 
ing changed, the Royal Armies 
were twice defeated by the 
troops under the command of 
General Fairfax, who had taken 
the place of Essex, this latter 
having been poisoned by the 
Parliamentarians themselves be- 
cause they imputed to him a 
desire rather to exalt his own 
Person and his private fortunes 
than to overthrow the King. 

Thus, after various Happen- 
ings, always disadvantageous 
to the Royal Faction, His 
Majesty decided to. surrender 
himself into the hands of the 
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Scots, with the hope that, ag 
he had been born among them, 
they would be bound to show 
an effective interest in helping 
to Uphold the just Cause. 

But these very Scots, who, 
knowing his Secrets, had preyi- 
ously ruined his interests by 
disclosing them for money, 
lured and moved by the most 
detestable avarice, sank so low 
as actually to sell the King 
to the Parliament of London 
and-to surrender him into its 
hands for the price of 200,000 
pounds sterling. 

His Majesty was interned 
in a Castle and strictly guarded 
by the above-mentioned Scots, 
who asked him whether he 
preferred to be thus imprisoned 
or to be handed over to the 
English. He answered. that 
he would rather lie in the hands 
of those who had bought him 
than of those who had sold him 

Thus was the King handed 
over, for the above-mentioned 
Price, as a Prisoner to the 
English Parliament, and nights 
were passed in Deliberation 
and views were divided @ 
how to decide a Matter of #0 
great consequence. 

Some of the more moderate 
held the opinion that, as the 
Irregularities had been com 
mitted by the Governmenl, 
the King, after offering reasom 
able guarantees, ought to b 
set at liberty and restored 0 
the full exercise of his Royal 
dignity ; they laid stress 
the grave disapproval with 
which the shedding of innocent 
Royal Blood would be regarded, 
as well as on the dishonow 
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attaching to an Outrage both 
unheard of and lamentable. 
The others, among them 
Cromuel, who was at that time 
the second Person in the army, 
and enjoyed the most credit 
and the highest esteem, repre- 
sented that events had already 
reached their extreme limit and 
could no longer be modified ; 
he added that the Enmity 
between the King and the 
Parliament was too deep-rooted 
and the insults against His 
Majesty too pronounced for 
retreat to be possible; that 
if the King were restored to 
his Dignities there would be 
afulminating Vengeance ; that 
if the Royal Head did not fall 
that Head would cause to fall 
100 heads of theirs; that it 
was necessary to Weigh in the 
Balance whether Parliament 


should attach prime import- 
ance to the Safety of the King 


or to its own Safety; and 
that finally, as the King was 
a Prisoner, the moment had 
come to condemn him as guilty. 

This opinion, which reassured 
theirstained Consciences, gained 
the day, and by 108 votes, 
with but few  dissentients, 
Charles I., King of England, 
was condemned to be publicly 
beheaded. 

The Accusations against him 
were of having contributed to 
the past disorders, of having 
allowed himself to be swayed 
by partisan and avaricious fav- 
ourites, and of having exposed 
the People to the eruelties and 
tapine exercised by a licentious 
soldiery throughout the long 
period of the civil disorders. 
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And thus was His Death 
formally decreed, and seeing 
that when brought before Par- 
liament he did not remove his 
hat nor answer the questions 
put to him, asserting that not 
the People but only God was 
a Fit Judge of a King, they 
ordered that a Great Scaffold 
should be erected, built on a 
level with a window of the 
Royal Palace and be all covered 
with black velvet, and that the 
King should be led upon it; 
and as they feared that His 
Majesty would resist the execu- 
tion of the sentence, refusing 
to bend his Neck upon the 
block, they fixed to the Seaffold 
two iron rings at his feet and 
a cord to be run through them 
and around his neck so that 
His Majesty would be forced to 
bend and to lay his Head upon 
the Block, if he would not, of 
his own free will, submit to 
the humiliation of the fatal 
blow. 

But the King, being warned 
before these extremes were 
reached, declared that no vio- 
lence should be used towards 
him and he would readily 
submit to the laws of necessity 
and to brute Force, and, turn- 
ing towards the People, he 
added that he died rather on 
account of the faults of others 
than of his own, and that his 
death was but the beginning 
of the misfortunes in store for 
England, which would one day 
be obliged to render an account 
to God for having shed the 
innocent blood of her King. 
Then, recommending to them 
his innocent children, he bowed 
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the knee to the block and died 
courageously on the 30th Janu- 
ary 1649, amid silence and 
general admiration; and the 
military being posted around 
in full force, there was no one 
who dared show sympathy save 
only in his heart, and thus, 
finally, after various changes of 
scene, did the death of Charles 
I. end one chapter of the 
Tragedy of which England was 
the Theatre. 

An event without precedent, 
which has moved to compassion 
not only men but even wild 
beasts, for an agéd lion, who 
is still living in a Cage in the 
Tower of London, gave vent 
to his feelings by the most 
fierce roars, not only on the 
day of the execution, but does 
repeat them even now every 
year on the anniversary of the 
deed, to the marvel of all 
Beholders. 

London was the obstinate 
and principal fomenter of the 
War against the King, and 
uncounted Treasure was spent 
from the private purses of its 
citizens for the upkeep of its 
Armies ; the Goldsmiths alone 
are still Creditors for a loan 
made to the Parliament of 
250,000 scudi in support of 
the past Revolts, in which the 
rabble and other factions took 
part; and thus did London 
continue in its fatal constancy 
up to the moment of the last 
lamentable events as described 
above. ; 

Fairfax, who was at that 
time the Supreme Commander 
of the Army and who is still 
living on his private means in 
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his delightful country Reg. 
dence, was reluctant to sign 
the death of the King; but 
when pressed by Cromuel, who 
brought him the order of the 
Parliament in Writing, he per. 
force consented and intended 
to advance with his army into 
Scotland, because what had 
been done was an infringement 
of the Agreements he had 
previously stipulated with 
the Scots. He was, however, 
obliged by Parliament to sur 
render his General’s Baton into 
the hands of Cromuel, then 
Lieutenant and, in so far a 
title was concerned, the second 
Person in the army, but cer- 
tainly the First as regards 
Authority ; for Fairfax being 
@ working soldier was of little 
worth with anything but the 
sword. Whereas Cromuel knew 
how to handle both his Sword 
and his Tongue, to such effect 
that, after having unseated his 
own General, he finally threw 
Parliament from the Saddle, 
although it had been the prin- 
cipal Author of his Greatness. 

It is held that Cromuel, fore- 
seeing that the whole authority 
of England must finally fall 
into his absolute power, used 
his Predominance and the Im- 
becility of the others and his 
own Sufficiency to contribute 
secretly towards the death of 
the King, insisting that the 
sentence of Parliament should 
be carried into effect, that is 
to say, the Decree of the People, 
for the Parliamentary Deputies 
represent the Provinces and 
the Oities of the Kingdom, 
doing so with the object a 
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assuring not only his own 
present but also his future 
Greatness; and again he fo- 
mented enmity between the 
People and the Descendents of 
the King, holding, and not 
without reason, that those who 
had contributed to the death 
of His Majesty would not 
readily consent to the return 
of his children for fear that 
vengeance and destruction 
would be wrought upon any 
having had a hand in the 
Royal misfortunes. 

In order to place the strongest 
barriers in the path of the return 
of the Royal House, it was 
decreed that the property of 
the Crown, amounting to a sum 
of 1,500,000 scudi of income, 
and the very rich contents of 
the Royal Wardrobe, should be 
put up to Auction at a low 
price, so as to bring it about 
that, as many Families divided 
among themselves these Royal 
properties, the fear of being 
obliged sooner or later to return 
them would keep eternally alive 
a dislike towards the Royal 
Domination, and would cause 
such families, on account of 
their private interests, to desire 
that the present Government 
should continue. 

And as it sometimes happens 
that on the crumbling ruins of 
@ fallen edifice there arises 
another more conspicuous and 
more magnificent so, on the 
ruins of the Royal House, has 
Cromuel built up his own pro- 
digious greatness, until he has 
Teached that highest of all 
Posts, which he now enjoys. 

And all the greatest successes 


are due either to his Counsels 
or to his Leadership. My 
present most humble report 
does but record the deeds of 
one rendered by Fortune and 
by his Abilities the most fam- 
ous Man of the present Century. 

Now when, with the Fall of 
Charles I., the Royal rule had 
ended, there remained the Par- 
liament, with the Government 
and all political matters entirely 
dependent. upon it. 

And although Cromuel had 
but one vote in Parliament, 
yet, he being the representa- 
tive of the Army and its 
General, were his opinions gen- 
erally respected and supported. 

It should be added that 
while Parliament decided the 
Army executed; in the first 
lay Counsel and in the second 
Force, so that when agreement 
between these two Members 
was lacking the whole Body 
Politic remained in a state of 
flux. 

And Oromuel had rendered 
himself all the more esteemed 
and venerated, for since the 
Command of the armies had 
fallen to him he had, in Ireland, 
captured the strongest: Fort- 
resses, which the arms of the 
Parliament had not hitherto 
been able to force; and all 
this by the example of his own 
Courage, for he was always the 
first to expose himself in every 
most hazardous and awkward 
Encounter. 

Finally his credit was brought 
high by the overwhelming de- 
feat which he inflicted in Scot- 
land, although he found him- 
self at the head of no more 
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than 9000 men, and was be- 
sieged in a valley where 20,000 
Scots had previously occupied 
the mountain heights. 

Before the battle he gave his 
soldiers Heart by assuring them 
of victory predicted to him by 
God’s voice, which had roused 
him from Sleep at midnight ; 
and, such was the Confidence 
he inspired in his soldiers, that 
they attacked the Scots with 
desperation, and the latter, 
giving way to the shock, fled 
in disorder, so that there was 
not a soldier in the English 
Army who did not capture at 
least one Scottish Prisoner. 

Thus success and victories 
for the Parliament attended 


his enterprises everywhere, so 
that the remains of the Royal 
Party, which was still carrying 
on the struggle in some parts 
of the Kingdom, at last con- 


sented to yield to fate and to 
force ; and so, in a short time, 
all the Strong Places were 
taken, Ireland was subdued and 
Scotland was conquered, except 
for a few of its most inacces- 
sible mountains, where what 
remained of the defeated had 
taken refuge, and among these 
jealousy soon became more 
lively than their enthusiasm 
to fight on behalf of the King. 
Domestic wars having thus 
been brought to an end by the 
victorious Armies of Parlia- 
ment, a new foreign war broke 
out with the Dutch on account 
of the herring fisheries. I did 
at the time report to Your 
Serenity the remarkable suc- 
cesses obtained, for they were 
curious and notable to a degree. 
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In the olden times the fabrie 
of ships was not by any meang 
of such prodigious construction 
or of such vast size ag at 
present, and one may say 
without exaggeration that never 
has the Sea beheld such formid- 
able armies nor such bloody 
battles between Nations more 
brave or more exasperated. 

Up to 300 ships, English 
and Dutch, came into conflict, 
loaded with sailors and soldiers, 
and there was such a flow of 
blood that more than once did 
the sea blush red over the shame 
of so great a slaughter. 

Grave blows did the Dutch 
receive on more than one ocea- 
sion, and their losses were 
heavier in two years’ fighting 
with the English than in 4 
hundred years with the 
Spaniards. Their disadvan- 
tages lay under three headings. 

In the first place, because 
they were taken unprepared. 
They had an abundance of 
merchant ships, but were lack- 
ing in warships of a strength 
and quality equal to those of 
the English. 

In the second place, the 
Dutch ships were without 
Bronze Cannon, while with 
these the English were super- 
abundantly supplied and of 
longer range and greater power ; 
and thus was the Dutch Fleet 
damaged without being able 
to inflict corresponding hurt 
upon its enemy. 

The third and most essential 
disadvantage was that whet 
the war first opened the Eng- 
lish; who were well informed, 
knew that more than 3000 
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Dutch merchant ships were 
sailing the seas on various 
journeys. So they despatched 
diverse armed fleets'to the most 
frequented passes and captured 
all the Merchant Vessels that 
they met. Thus at the pass 
of the Sound of Barticone in 
the Portuguese Seas, where lies 
the Ocean passage to the East 
Indies, and in the Mediter- 
ranean, they took such a large 
toll of enemy vessels that one 
may say, without exaggera- 
tion, that the Dutch in great 
measure paid the war expenses 
of the English. 

The Dutch in Amsterdam 
confessed to me personally that 
they had in the War lost 1122 
ships among merchant and war 
ships, @ misfortune which 
obliged this otherwise Powerful 
Nation to obtain peace even 
on the most disadvantageous 
conditions. 

In the meantime the English 
Parliamentarians, Swollen with 
War Prosperity, divided up the 
Dutch spoils among themselves, 
and at the same time imposed 
heavy taxes on the People for 
the maintenance of their Fleet. 

This self-interested form of 
procedure rendered them odious 
to everyone, and Cromuel did 
not cease to foment their 
avarice, so as to increase the 
hatred felt for them, and to 
profit, on his own account, by 
the estrangement of the People. 

Indeed, there began to arise 
various forms of Jealousy be- 
tween the Army and the Par- 
liament. The latter claimed 
superiority in respect of its 
being the Representative of the 
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whole English People; _ the 
Army, on the other hand, pro- 
tected by its General, enlarged 
upon the services it had ren- 
dered to the State, and upon 
the blood it had shed in many 
conflicts, nor would it allow 
the Parliament to introduce 
reforms to weaken its strength. 

If Parliament deliberated 
carefully, Cromuel executed 
slowly. Sometimes he carried 
out and sometimes he delayed 
or suspended the execution of 
its Decrees. 

Thus relations degenerated 
into Jealousy and into open 
Suspicion, and the Parliament 
began to discuss and to study 
how to temper the Overwhelm- 
ing Power of Cromuel and of 
the Army. Cromuel, foreseeing 
the coming Blow, with Manly 
Resolution stationed his troops 
at the most important points 
of London and suddenly strode 
into Parliament, accompanied 
by some officers, and said :— 

“That they had done enough 
sucking of the purest blood in 
English veins for the enrich- 
ment of their Private Purses, 
that all were wearied of sub- 
mitting any longer to the mis- 
fortunes caused by their im- 
prudent Conduct, that they 
had for too long a time played 
the Part of Princes to which 
they had no right, and that 
therefore they should be 
stripped of the Royal Mantle 
and Authority and should re- 
turn to their homes, as the 
Comedy was over, &. .. .” 

Stupefied and prostrated by 
the Boldness of this Attack, 
the Parliamentarians looked at 
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each other, waiting for the 
Speaker, the President of the 
Parliament, to answer, and he, 
taking the Mace, which de- 
notes the Ruling Power, into 
his hand, enquired of Cromuel 
by what right he claimed to 
expel a Parliament composed 
of Deputies representing the 
Three Kingdoms of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, which 
had had Authority to submit 
even the King to its Judgment, 
and had granted to Cromuel 
himself the Dignity of General 
now exercised by him ? 

Thereupon Cromuel showed 
them his Sword, and said that 
therein lay his right, and, tear- 
ing the Mace from the Presi- 
dent’s hand, he drove him 
from his Chair, and the Presi- 
dent, accompanied by his Suite 
and by the other Parliamen- 
tarians, departed, terrified and 
in confusion, finding no Remedy 
nor any means of reviving their 
Hopes thus overthrown. 

This change took place with- 
out any agitation either internal 
or external. Sympathisers with 
the disasters of the King viewed 
with enjoyment the mortifica- 
tion and fall of those who had 
contributed to cast down the 
Royal House. 

The People, who might have 
been expected to sympathise 
with the misfortunes of a Par- 
liament which represented them, 
applauded the Resolution of 
Cromuel and the Authority and 
Credit which served as his 
motives, and approved his suc- 
cess as above related. 

Nevertheless the war against 
the Dutch continued with much 
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Slaughter, although to English 
advantage, and the Preaches 
of the one and the other Nation 
eried out in the Pulpits that if 
England and Holland, the two 
Columns of the Protestant Re. 
ligion, continued to fight until 
they crumbled to pieces, all 
the more would Catholicism 
triumph and “Feux de joie” 
would be set alight in Rome. 

So, when a most Important 
Dutch Minister arrived in Lon- 
don to initiate a ‘Treaty, 
Cromuel began to lend an ear 
to Peace Negotiations, both in 
order to win General Applause 
and to show his disapproval of 
the late Government by he 
coming the Author of Pea 
and of the present State of 
Quiet. 

He let it be understood that 
in order to bring the Dutch to 
an Agreement they must be 
attacked on the Sea, for their 
riches consisted in sea traffic, 
which they could neither de 
fend, as it was too great and 
varied, nor yet abandon, for 
in it lay the Revenues and 
Wealth of their Nation. 

There ensued a most fierce 
battle, in which perished thei 
General Tromp, the most Ex 
perienced and the most Cour- 
ageous Leader of armies wh0 
ever took to sea. By this mis- 
fortune the Leadership of theit 
armies was so weakened that 
they despatched from Amster- 
dam a most Notable Embassy 
to initiate and draw up 4 
Treaty, with certain secret con- 
ditions unknown to the other 
Provinces, and these were of 
a nature most disadvantageous 
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to Holland and most honour- 
able to England. I have re- 
ported on this subject else- 
where, and will relieve you 
of an irksome and _ tedious 
repetition. 

It is indeed remarkable that 
Cromuel in this war not only 
greatly embarrassed the United 
Provinces, but brought about 
such Disorder and Discord 
among them that they nearly 
came to dividing themselves 
up, that is to say, to ruining 
themselves, and to an open 
Disruption. 

Now Cromuel, exalted in 
general esteem by the conclu- 
sion of such an Advantageous 
Peace and feared by all, formed 
two other Parliaments, which 
failed to restrict themselves 
within the limits he had as- 
signed, and were therefore 
shortly afterwards dissolved. 

Then, not wishing any longer 
to submit his Over-bearing and 
Dominating Good Fortune to 
popular criticism, he resolved 
toestablish the military Govern- 
ment, which still continues, 
causing himself to be declared 
Protector of the Three King- 
doms, but leaving in existence 
@ Council, only to let the 
appearance of Representation 
exist and to lessen the hatred 
inherent to Despotic Authority, 
such as he had discredited and 
destroyed when exercised by 
the late Kings. And this is 
the only reason that he has 
not, up till now, consented to 
the suggestions made to him 
that he should create himself 
King; for after having con- 
tributed, under the Mantle of 
VOL. CCXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXV. 


public zeal, to the ruin of the 
Royal Dignity, if he now wished 
to accept a Post which he had 
previously disapproved and 
combated, he would be throw- 
ing off the mask and would 
reveal his hypocrisy, making 
it openly understood that the 
past revolts had no other object 
than to bring the Crown on to 
his own Head after he had 
torn it from the Head of its 
Legitimate Possessors. 

Let me add that when a 
Protector has to be elected 
from the Council many of the 
Principal Chiefs of the Army 
may hope to inherit such a 
Conspicuous Position, but if it 
has to pass in Succession their 
hopes as Pretenders must be 
finally dashed. 

And Cromuel attaches no 
importance to a Name; it 
is enough for him to possess 
an Authority and a Power 
incomparably greater than that 
which anyone has hitherto held 
in England—nay, more than 
that of any Sceptred Monarch 
in the World. 

The fundamental Laws of 
the Kingdom have been over- 
turned, and he is the only 
Legislator, his laws are his 
decisions and his wishes. All 
Government emanates from his 
Hands. Members of the Council 
must be nominated by him, 
and can never rise unless he 
raises them; and, so that no 
one should find means of gain- 
ing Authority with the Army, 
he has left unfilled the Dignity 
of Lieutenant General which 
he himself previously held; 
and all Promotions of any sort 
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must receive his direct ap- 
proval. 

And in so far as Riches are 
concerned, no King in the past 
has ever squeezed from his 
Subjects so much money as he 
now collects. 

One hundred and twenty 
thousand pounds sterling a 
month does England pay in 
taxes by way of a Subsidy, 
proportionately divided among 
the cities and the country dis- 
tricts, amounting in the year 
to 5,770,000 scudi. 

Moreover, the Tax of five 
per cent on all Merchandise 
which is bought and sold 
amounts, in a Oity with so 
flourishing a Trade, to 3,200,000 
scudi a year. 

One must add Duties on 
imports and exports for the 
whole Kingdom, and, besides, 
special Confiscations, amount- 
ing to huge sums ; Buckingham 
and other very rich Cavaliers, 


leading members of the Royal 


Party, who have gone into 
voluntary exile from England, 
have had their revenues con- 
fiscated up to unparalleled 
amounts; for the revenues 
of the most select nobility of 
England are greater than those 
of any other Kingdom, however 
flourishing. 

Also the Catholics, who com- 
prise some of the _ Richest 
Families, have arranged, by 
paying two-thirds of their In- 
come, to buy the liberty of 
being allowed to continue in 
the True Faith. But in spite 
of all these sums the Protector 
is not abounding in Money, for 
his Expenses are still greater. 


Twelve millions a year must 
be paid for the Land and Seg 
Forces, and Cromuel finds him- 
self under an obligation to 
maintain those who have sup- 
ported him and brought him 
to the Great Post which he 
now occupies. 

At the outset of the Disturb- 
ances, in order to disperse the 
Royal Armies and attract them 
to the Parliamentary Party, 
the pay of the Troops was in- 
creased, and the same was done 
for the Sailors. This policy 
attained its ends, but, as the 
durability of a Government 
which has built its Founda- 
tions on Force depends on the 
Military, so it becomes neces- 
sary to continue paying the 
soldiers punctually, thereby 
avoiding disaffection and 
mutinies, and thus to maintain 
Dominion by the same means 
with which it has been con- 
quered. 

Pay having been increased 
and punctually paid, the Militia 
is smart, well mounted, and 
better clothed, and, what is 
more important, is kept under 
the most Exact and Rigorous 
Discipline. 

Any negligence on the Sol- 
dier’s part is punished by the 
Officer’s stick. For some ordi- 
nary oath a soldier may be 
immediately imprisoned and 
sometimes even hanged. 

Promotions in the Army of 
the most meritorious Colonels 
are viewed with bitterness, and 
sometimes cause Murmurs and 
Complaints against the Govert- 
ment. These come to the ear 
of the Protector through the 
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innumerable spies whom he 
maintains, and he then makes 
a disinfection, sending the 
Militia concerned to the Indies 
or posting them in some far 
away part of the Kingdom, 
and thus he cures the Infection 
with a Purge and prevents it 
from spreading. 

A remarkable feature of his 
supremely cunning policy is as 
follows. Foreseeing that he 
cannot trust the Nobility, whose 
interests are too bound up with 
those of the Royal Party and 
who cannot but suffer unwill- 
ingly the rule of a man of his 
Station, he has begun to raise 
to the Highest Commands in 
the Army Persons of the most 
abject and lowest stock. All 
this with the purpose that 
they, recognising that the whole 
of their fortune depends upon 
him, will be interested in main- 
taining him. 

When the present King of 
Scotland left Holland to pass 
over into England, summoned 
by what remains of his Party, 
Cromuel gave out to the Army 
that, if he fell from his post, 
there would be a Catastrophe 
in England and a_ general 
change, so that many Colonels 
now superbly uniformed, who 
had previously been Tailors, 
Goldsmiths, or | Stevedores, 
would be forced to return to their 
manual labours, leaving all their 
Comforts and Advantages to 
the Nobility and the Courtiers. 
This gives them so strong an 
interest, and forms such in- 
dissoluble bonds between the 
Army and the Protector, that 
it renders more than dubious 
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any hopes of the King of Scot- 
land to loosen or dissolve ties 
thus closely knit together. 

In any case it is certain that 
the Behaviour of the Troops 
is as correct as if they were a 
Religious Brotherhood, for he 
wishes by this to render con- 
spicuous the Piety of his Soul 
and the Submissiveness of his 
Habits ; it was, moreover, ob- 
served in the late wars, that 
when the Royal Armies ob- 
tained a victory they aban- 
doned themselves to wine and 
debauchery, while those com- 
manded by Cromuel were 
obliged, even in the moment 
of their greatest successes, to 
devote themselves to Prayers 


and Fasting, 
At this stage I ought to 
speak of his Religion. In 


general he clothes it with a 
most exemplary exterior, so 
that no one knows what Rite 
he observes. 

During the late revolt he 
professed himself to be an 
Anabaptist. This is a religion 
which abhors Princedom, and 
only renders account to God, 
and of these Independents was 
composed the majority of the 
members of the Parliament 
which inflicted such a severe 
condemnation upon the King. 

Suddenly, when Cromuel was 
raised to the Supreme Com- 
mand, not only did he detach 
himself from the Independents, 
but he disapproved of and 
persecuted them. 

Thus, in accordance with the 
interests of the State, he has 
continued to change his Re- 
ligion, and it suits his policy 
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that no less than 246 Religions 
should be professed in London, 
all uniform in their dislike 
towards the Papacy, but very 
dissimilar in themselves, and 
every one of them most re- 
pugnant. This discord between 
80 many diverse Religions 
brings it about that all of them 
are weak, and none of them 
has followers numerous enough 
to be able to cause Him appre- 
hension. 

If I desired, at this stage, to 
enumerate the Varieties of these 
Religions and the Discord 
among them, I should be wast- 
ing much of Your Serenity’s 
time and should move you to 
compassion. Because, like Per- 
sons who, having lost their 
way, wander blindly along with- 
out knowing how nor whither, 
so, having abandoned the 


Catholic Religion, these people 
have fallen into an infinity of 
Superstitions and of Rites 
worthy rather of a fairy tale 
than of history. 

There is one Religion called 


“The Shakers.” These gather 
together in some Great Hall, 
and begin to shake themselves 
and to tremble until they fall 
upon the ground; after lying 
there for some time as though 
asleep, which they call “in an 
ecstasy,” they rise up and 
preach extravagant and ridicu- 
lous things. There are the 
Adamites, the Anabaptists, the 
Lutherans, the Calvinists, and 
an infinite number of other 
sects, up to the number which 
I have mentioned above. 

Near to my house there 
dwelt an Important Baron with 


[May 


six Grown up Sons, all of 
different Religions ; these often 
indulged in disputes, and liveg 
in perpetual and infinite Argu. 
ments,-so that they several 
times came to blows, and their 
Father was always occupied 
and embarrassed in separating 
and pacifying them. 

In the Public Churches, after 
Psalms have been sung and 
the Sermon of their Minister 
is finished, anybody is allowed 
to mount into the Pulpit and 
deliver a Sermon. This gener- 
ally consists in expressing dis- 
approval of the Violence and 
Compulsion used by the present 
Government. And if the per- 
son preaching is not of great 
esteem, the Protector affects 
to despise him; but if, as rarely 
happens, the preacher is dis- 
tinguished, severe Punishment 
has to be inflicted. And not 
only are men allowed to preach, 
but now and again some Female 
may be seen in the pulpit, 
where she interprets the Sacred 
Scriptures in such an incon- 
gruous sense that she creates 
more merriment than devotion. 

Cromuel, in the meantime, 
is the Protector of the most 
beautiful Island in the World, 
one of vast circumference and 
latitude, abounding in Popula- 
tion and so fertile that even 
in the most rigorous winter 
the Cattle may find Pastures 
that are always green; where 
the land does not produce wine, 
yet where the wine one drink 
is better than in the country 
from which it sprang, for it 
acquires strength and flavour 
from its journey across the 
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seas, and although none is 
grown here, yet it abounds, 
transported by means of the 
copious and flourishing com- 
merce of London, a City which 
in no way yields to Paris either 
in Population or in the Wealth 
of its Merchants or in the length 
of its Circumference, and, what 
is most important, enjoys the 
Convenience of the sea, so that 
there is such an abundance of 
ships that on my arrival I 
could count more than 2000 
of them scattered over the 
famous river Thames. 

It is, however, true that, 
after the change of Govern- 
ment, the Dignity and Great- 
ness of London have altered a 
good deal in appearance, lack- 
ing as it does the presence of 
the High Nobility which ren- 
dered it so eminent; for that 
Nobility, now oppressed and 
mortified, is scattered about 
in the country ; and there no 
longer exists the Refinement 
of the most sumptuous and 
the most joyous Court in the 
world, thronged by beautiful 
ladies and abounding in choice 
entertainments. All of the 
above is now metamorphosed 
into a perpetual Marching and 
Counter-marching of ‘Troops, 
into a ceaseless Uproar of 
Drums and Trumpets and into 
throngs of Officers and Soldiers 
posted round about. 

Meanwhile the Government 
knows that it possesses a King- 
dom separated from the rest 
of the World, under no fear of 
invasion from abroad, and hav- 
ing no need of foreign support, 
while enjoying superabundant 


forces to maintain itself and 
to hold others in fear with a 
vast number of the strongest 
Ships which keep the Sea in 
obedience and lay down the 
laws wherever they pass. 

And all the less account is 
taken of the other Powers, 
since these latter vied with 
each other in the most open 
demonstrations of approval, re- 
spect, and esteem towards Him 
who is now the Ruler. 

Before the rupture with Spain 
the Crowned Heads competed 
one with another in adulating 
the growing power of this man, 
sending Extraordinary Embas- 
sies which met with no Return, 
and they overstepped the limits 
of Decency in neglecting no 
means to flatter him and gain 
him over. 

The Grand Duke, having 
shown partiality towards the 
Dutch in a battle between the 
Ships of the two countries 
near the mouth of the Port. of 
Leghorn, was obliged to placate 
the wrath of Cromuel with 
100,000 doubloons. 

In fine, I cdn assure Your 
Serenity that England has no 
fear of any Power, but claims 
to put fear into Them. For 
this reason she receives Em- 
bassies withont any reciprocity, 
in the Turkish manner; nor 
does she seek for Friendship, 
but expects to be sought in 
Friendship. A few days after 
my arrival in England the 
Spanish Ambassador left this 
Court with a declaration of 
open rupture on account of 
the invasions attempted by the 
English in the Indies. Cromuel 
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undertook the war in the Indies 
to keep his Militia exercised, 
his enemies in apprehension, 
and all the Peoples in a state 
of expectation. He was de- 
feated at the Disembarkation 
on the Spanish island, although 
later he gained a footing in 
Jamaica. 

After having, on several occa- 
sions, lain in wait for the 
passage of the Spanish Fleet 
coming from the Indies, he 
had, during these past months, 
the good fortune to possess 
himself of several rich ships, 
as Your Serenity is aware. 
This good success will greatly 
raise his hopes, and will cause 
him to multiply his efforts in 
setting ambushes on the path 
of the Spanish Fleet before it 
can reach the ports of Spain, 
and, if he succeeds, | the 


Spaniards will be left with the 
Dish while Cromuel has the 


Meat. But, as it is true that 
the existence and the life of 
the whole Body of the Spanish 
Monarchy depend upon its 
Fleet, as though upon its Blood, 
there is good reason to think 
that it will adopt every means 
to render vain these English 
attempts. It would indeed be 
a deplorable loss for Catholicism 
if this man, in every respect 
formidable, were able to add 
to the force of the Sword, 
which renders Him so greatly 
feared, the force of Gold also. 
And not only does He aspire 
to surprise the Fleet on its 
way, but is even scheming to 
make, in good time, some im- 
pression on terra firma. For 
this reason, being in possession 
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of the Islands of Barbadoes, 
situated on the way to the 
Indies, he leaves no stone up. 
turned to render them popu. 
lous. For I saw, before I left, 
several squadrons of soldiers 
going about London searching 
for Gay Women, and of thege 
twelve hundred were embarked 
on three vessels and trang- 
ported to the Islands, for pu- 
poses of propagation ; and their 
population has, indeed, mul- 
tiplied so greatly since year 
long past, that, during the 
recent Invasion, the English 
Ships obtained reinforcements 
of 5000 fighting men from the 
above-mentioned Islands. The 
soil is so favourable to the 
production of Sugar that it 
grows in abundant quantities, 
and for this reason will con- 
tinue to fall in price. 

There was open and declared 
hostility to France on account 
of the latter’s connection with 
the King of Scotland. But, of 
a truth, after the rupture with 
the one Crown (Spain), Cromuel 
inclined towards areconciliation 
with the Other, and England 
prepared to solemnise a Peace, 
which may be described as 4 
Plaster Image, made rather 
for the sake of Opportunity 
than from inclination or the 
disposition of the two Nations, 
for Vast Issues lie between 
them and Mortal Enmity ; but 
Cromuel joined with Mazarin 
for reasons of State Interest, 
and the two formed mutual 
relations in order to make 
themselves masters of the most 
flourishing States of the King 
of Spain. 
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Relations with Portugal are 
good owing to the convenience 
of her ports, very adapted for 
the hunting of the Spanish 
Fleets by the English vessels. 

With Denmark and Holland 
and with all the other States 
possessing many Merchant 
Ships there are various Dis- 
sensions, due to the Discords 
which arise among animals who 
browse on the same Pasture 
and to the Mastership and the 
Predominance which the Eng- 
lish claim over the Sea, molest- 
ing and visiting the Merchant 
Ships of other Nations. 

With Sweden the closest rela- 
tions are cultivated, as she is 
considered the Strongest Bar- 
rier, capable of stemming the 
designs of the House of Austria. 
She is allowed to enlist Levies 
in Scotland. Certain sums of 
money are secretly disbursed 
to her. Her victories are ap- 
plauded, and the two Powers 
walk with each other in sin- 
cere and faithful Concert, with 
@ Defensive league and an 
undertaking of mutual assist- 
ance. 


~ Finally, there are good Rela- 


tions with the Swiss Protes- 
tants, and in general cordial 
friendship with all the Heretics, 
for Cromuel claims the Title 
of Head and Protector of the 
Reformed Church. 

On the occasion of the past 
Discords between the Duke of 
Savoy and his Heretical Sub- 
jects inhabiting the Valley of 
Lucerne, these latter appealed 
to England, and received Pro- 
tection and Assistance in money 
and special military aid, which 
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obliged the Duke to readmit 


into his good graces the Heretics’ 


whom he had driven out, in 
order not to irritate England 
and the Protestant Faction 
against himself. All the Hugue- 
nots of France have relations 
with His Highness, and, when 
they are ill-treated by the 
Catholics, complain to England, 
and Cromuel never fails to 
protect them, obliging Cardinal 
Mazarin, sometimes by good 
offices and sometimes by threats, 
to lighten their Burdens. 

In so far as Your Serenity 
is concerned I feel bound to 
represent matters as they are 
with all Sincerity, and I must 
tell you that the Mission of 
Paulucci, without Credentials, 
was not well viewed. For this 
reason he was denied an 
Audience for six months, nor 
would one have ever been 
conceded to him had he not 
been granted the dignity of 
Resident; further, the fact 
that an Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary was sent here so late, 
indeed after all the other Poten- 
tates of the World had received 
one, was taken badly. 

They openly declared that 
the Most Excellent Senate 
viewed with repugnance the 
Form of the present Govern- 
ment here, and considered it 
illegitimate, as was apparent 
from their having suspended 
and delayed, on more than one 
occasion, the despatch of a duly 
qualified Minister. 

It became my task, and no 
easy one, before I left for Eng- 
land, to dispel these Suspicions 
and to dissolve the Shadows 
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through the intermediary of 
Cromuel’s secret Minister, sta- 
tioned in Paris to observe the 
Proceedings of the Court. 

He intimated to His High- 
ness that the mission of Pau- 
lucci was a sign of Esteem and 
a means of initiating relations 
with this Government, that 
the fact of not having sent an 
Ambassador Extraordinary to 
the past Parliaments but only 

*to His Highness, who now 
held the Command and Govern- 
ment in England as Protector 
of the three Kingdoms, was a 
special Proof of Respect, and 
that such a Mark of Distinction 
deserved high Appreciation. 

This last consideration made 
an Impression on the Mind of 
Cromuel, and he despatched 
to France a Mighty Vessel to 
receive me, and he welcomed 


me in the Royal Hall with all 
Prerogatives and Distinctions 
at the same time as the Am- 


bassadors Extraordinary 
Spain and France. 

Now when, after the depar- 
ture of the Ambassadors of 
France and Spain, there re- 
mained my Felt Hat of a 
Catholic, the Protestant Minis- 
ters and other Notables who 
abhorred Oatholicism uttered 
complaints on this delicate sub- 
ject ; yet did he never deny 
me freedom of Intercourse, not- 
withstanding the suspicions 
aroused. He made reply to 
the Ministers that they should 
enforce their rigours against 
their own Subjects, who, in 
spite of the Veto, attended 
Mass, but not against Ambas- 
sadors, to whom must be con- 


of 
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ceded Freedom and Respect of 
domicile. 

The successful issue of all 
affairs in this World depends 
upon the Conjuncture of Events, 
and so, if I had not arrived 
just at the moment of the out- 
break of the War of the Indies 
and of the Spanish Declaration 
of Rupture, perchance my jour- 
ney would not have proved 
altogether valueless ; yet verily 
the Company of the Levant, 
that is to say the most flourish- 
ing Body of Merchants who do 
business in the Land of the 
Turks, was watching my nego- 
tiations with attention and 
jealousy in order to thwart 
them, enlarging on the fact 
that there lay in the Turkish 
Anchorages four million of the 
company’s Capital, and that 
any suspicion caused to the 
Turks might lead to its Con- 
fiscation, with the ruin of this 
Trade. 

That the example of the 
King of Spain, who had in 
those very days arrested all 
the English merchant vessels 
in his ports, might be followed 
in Constantinople, to the ruin 
of the First Families of London, 
who would then be unable to 
pay their War Taxes, and this 
apart from a diminution in the 
Duties leviable on Commerce. 

I have submitted this brief 
account of the Changes in the 
Government of England, of its 
Forees, Alliances and Plans, 
and of its Form. There re- 
mains for me to give some 
particulars regarding the Per- 
sonality of Cromuel, who has 
rendered himself so Conspicu- 
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ous, and~has gained such a 
Name in the world. Certain 
is it that History will have to 
dilate at length in recounting 
that which I have given in a 
restricted and summarised form 
regarding one who may be 
termed a Freak of Fortune. 
Nobody can deny that he has 
contributed by his Natural Gifts 
and Abilities towards his own 
Greatness. For he abounds in 
Valour, in Shrewdness, and in 
natural Prudence, yet would 
all these good parts have proved 
of no avail if the favourable 
moment for making himself 
great had been denied to him, 
and, although he did not neglect 
to take full advantage of it, 
yet must I term a stroke of 
Fortune the opportunity which 
offered itself to him and 
smoothed his path to Great- 
ness. 

He was born in the Province 
of Nottingham in the City of 
Cambridge of a Father of the 
same name, Noble, but with 
means less than moderate, for 
his paternal Inheritance did 
not exceed an income of 1000 
scudi. He was first a Cornet, 
next a Cavalry Captain, then 
the City of Cambridge elected 
him as its Member and so, by 
its Vote, enabled him to enter 
Parliament, where he succeeded 
in taking advantage of the 
Disorders and of the Turn of 
events in his favour to push 
his own Fortunes until he 
reached the very exalted Post 
which he now occupies. 

He is a man of the Sword 
and of the Tongue, and thus 
was his rise exceedingly rapid. 


He became first Colonel, then 
Sergeant-General, then Lieu- 
tenant-General, and finally Gen- 
eral of all the Armies. Fav- 
oured by fortune in many 
battles, he made himself known 
as @ man of the stoutest cour- 
age, fearless in the most thorny 
and difficult Combats. 

When he was General, ten 
thousand mutinous Sailors went 
to his house, seditiously de- 
manding their arrears of pay. 
He heard their Murmurs, came 
down the stairs accompanied 
by only four officers who hap- 
pened to be dining with him, 
dashed into the midst of them 
with his Sword in his hand, cut 
down and killed one of the men 
and mortally wounded another, 
with such speed and prompti- 
tude, that the rest, terrified by 
this example and by the venera- 
tion they felt for his Person, 
ran in flight towards their 
ships. 

The above action, so rash 
that it would have cost the life 
of any other man, he carried 
off by reason of his Courage ; 
only because impossible deeds 
are easily performed by those 
who are Fortune’s Favourites. 
Extremely religious, at least 
outwardly, he preaches elo- 
quently to the Soldiers, exhort- 
ing them to live according to 
the Laws of God, and in order 
to render his exhortations more 
effective, he often makes use 

of Tears, weeping rather the 
sins of others than his own. 

Cromuel is of Medium Height 
and of Olive Complexion, his 
Eyes are Large, and he has a 
good Constitution; none too 
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affable in manner and severe 
in his Looks, he talks little, 
but when he speaks his words 
are grave and _ significant. 
Whether he will be able to 
maintain his Greatness is un- 
certain, but appearances all go 
to show that he will succeed 
in doing so until the end of his 
Life. Committing myself on 
this Head to Time, the Father 
of truth and of all human 
events, let me conclude my 
humble narrative of affairs in 
England, as they have come to 
my knowledge during the brief 
time that I have lived there. 
I have throughout received 


every assistance from Signor 
Tomasso Pizzoni, my Seere 
tary, who has shown himself go 
competent in his work and 4 
kindly, that all I can say in 
Commendation of him is inferigy 
to his merits and to the feel. 
ings of my Heart towards him, 

On the very day of my 
departure a Golden Chain was 
bestowed upon me, and I pray 
Your Serenity and all Their 
Excellencies to vouchsafe per- 
mission to me to keep it, a 
the usual Gift or Present, and 
thus to adorn my Home with 
this Token of Public Munifi- 
cence. 
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AWAITING EXECUTION. 


BY P. 8. NAZAROFF. 


ONE evening in Tashkend, 
about the end of August 1918, 
as I was sitting in my study 
quietly filling cartridges for an 
anticipated day’s snipe-shoot- 
ing, there pulled up at the 
steps of the house a smart 
carriage drawn by a splendid 
pair of bays. Two men alighted, 
dressed from head to foot in 
soft black leather. That was 
the uniform of those who be- 
longed to the reigning party, 
the Communists. 

I recognised them. 
M., once my good friend and 
shooting companion, but now 
a@ member of the Bolshevik 
party working on behalf of the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat. 
The other I did not know so 
well; he was President of the 
local Committee of National 
Agriculture, and he, too, had 
joined the Bolsheviks for the 
sake of an advantageous posi- 
tion. Neither were Communists 
at heart, but at that time both 
held important administrative 
posts in the Turkestan Republic 
of Workers and Peasants. 

I was puzzled by the visit 
of these two men now that 
the only feelings I had towards 
them were of supreme contempt. 
“Don’t be surprised, Pavel 
Stepanovich,” said one as they 
came into the room, “that we 
have come to see you. We 
want to take advantage of 
your extraordinary knowledge 
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of Turkestan and of your 
experience; you know the 
country better than anybody 
elge. Sais”? 

“For God’s sake, no com- 
pliments,” I  expostulated. 
“Get on with the business ; 
tell me what you want and 
what information you expect 
me to give you.” 

“We want you to tell us 
something about Ust Urt. Tell 
us, do you consider that it is 
possible to get a motor across ? ”’ 

“Why are you interested in 
that desert ? ” I asked them in 
surprise. 

“Well,” replied one of them, 


“* you see, the Turkestan Soviet 
of National Agriculture is pro- 
posing to send a scientific ex- 


pedition to report on 
district.” 

“What?” I exclaimed in 
astonishment. “A _ scientific 
expedition to Ust Urt? Is 
this the time for scientific ex- 
peditions? Where are you 
going to get the technical staff 
for an expedition like that? ” 
I asked them ironically. 

“What is wrong with your- 
self % ”” 

Then at once it all became 
clear to me, and I understood 
their motive in coming to see 
me and their interest in Ust 
Urt. Communications between 
the Turkestan Socialistic Soviet 
Republic and Moscow had been 
cut. On the south, on the river 
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Amu Darid, near Chardjui, 
there was an Anglo-Indian con- 
tingent with some ‘ Whites’ ; 
the central Asian railway was 
in their hands. On the north 
the Cossacks of the Ataman 
Dutoff had cut communications 
with Orenburg, while in the 
east, in Semirechie, the peas- 
ants had risen against the 
Bolsheviks. In Turkestan am- 
munition and military supplies 
were nearing exhaustion, and 
the position of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment in our country was 
becoming critical. It was sur- 
rounded by enemies on every 
side, so it was clear that the 
commissars were anxious to 
open communications by car 
through Ust Urt, a desert 


plateau between the Sea of 
Aral and the Caspian, to the 
Gulf of Dead Kutuk on the 
latter sea, where they could 


get boats coming from Astra- 
khan, which was in their hands. 

It would be useless to con- 
ceal from them the possibility 
of communication by this route, 
as they were bound to find out 
for themselves sooner or later. 
I must therefore penetrate their 
designs and take corresponding 
steps, so I resolved to be 
cunning. 

“You do not want any 
scientific expedition,’ I said 
to them; ‘you want to open 
communications with Moscow 
through Aral and the Gulf of 
Dead Kutuk.” 

They seemed a little startled, 
then were glad, as they could 
talk openly and come straight 
to business. 

** You see,’’ said one of them, 
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“we naturally must examine 
this route, but at the same time 
we propose to do a little re. 
search—that corner of Turkes- 
tan is almost unknown. Bu 
tell me, can we make a motor 
road through Ust Urt? ” 

“Certainly and quite easily,” 
said I. 

“In that case, won’t you 
take on the command of the 
expedition ? ’’ they asked, de- 
lighted at the good news they 
had from me. 

“Not under any circun- 
stances whatever,’ I replied 
decisively. 

“ But why ? ” they exclaimed 
in surprise. “‘Of course, we 
know your antipathy to the 
Bolsheviks, but we will see 
that none of them are with 
you; you can choose your own 
people according to your own 
ideas. The Soviet will give 
you a perfectly reliable car and 
everything you can want for 
the expedition, and plenty of 
money for expenses, and they 
will pay for your share in the 
undertaking. I am told that 
shooting is very good in Ust 
Urt,” added one, trying to 
tempt me. 

“I am very much obliged,” 
I answered in a frigid tone. 

** All you’ve got to do is to 
drive across Ust Urt, prove 
that it is possible for motors, 
and write a report on the road.” 

“This has been done years 
ago,” I said quietly. 

“What? How? When? 
By whom?” they exclaimed, 
jumping up in delight. 

“Tf you go to the old office 
of the Governor-General and 
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take out of the archives the 
file for 1883, you will find a 
complete and detailed descrip- 
tion of the road through Ust 
Urt. The road was marked out 
py General Cherniayeff when 
he drove through Ust Urt in 
a catriage to the coronation 
of the Emperor Alexander ITI. 
in the spring of ’83. For this 
recklessness he was placed on 
the retired list by the Russian 
Government. The direction 
through Ust Urt, the road, 
resting-places, wells, everything 
there is described in detail, 
and you'll get all the informa- 
tion you want.” 

“ How can we repay you for 
such valuable information ? ” 
they asked, obviously aston- 
ished at my frankness. 

“We know that you won’t 
accept money,” they went on, 
“nor will you take anything 
from the Soviet Government ; 
but, look here now, this car- 
riage ’—and here they pointed 
out of the window—‘“‘and pair 
of horses is always at your dis- 
posal if ever you want to go 
anywhere—for a day’s shooting, 
for instance,” added one, know- 
ing my weakness. 

“ Please .. . really, you know 
. . . these horses and all this 
turn-out, this was all stolen, 
you know. The whole thing 
was ‘socialised’ from Madam 
X.,” I said, interrupting their 
expressions of gratitude. 

This answer disconcerted them 
and, hurriedly saying good- 
morning, they went off. 

Early next morning two men 
went out from my house. One 
was a Bokhar4 Jew with a grey 
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beard in a dirty caftan, the 
other was even dirtier, a ‘ com- 
rade’ in a black shirt and 
leather cap. The first was a 
captain in one of the regiments 
of the Guard, a Georgian, and 
he was bound for Bokhara and 
beyond across the desert to 
the headquarters of the British- 
Indian contingent. The other 
was a gunner colonel who had 
been through the entire war 
on the German and Austrian 
fronts; he was northward 
bound, to Ataman Dutoff. 

The stake of the Bolsheviks 
on Ust Urt was lost, for 
before the Bolshevik ‘ scientific 
expedition ’ could materialise, 
the steamer Skobeleff, converted 
into a cruiser by the English, 
who were in occupation of 
Baku, steamed into the Gulf 
of Dead Kutuk, and the Oren- 
burg Cossacks of Ataman 
Dutoff came down upon Ust 
Urt from the north. The 
Turkestan Republic of Work- 
men and Peasants remained 
cut off from the rest of the 
Bolshevik world, and was 
thrown upon its own resources. 

A couple of months later, 
one fine October evening, after 
a good day’s pheasant shoot- 
ing, I was resting quietly at 
home in my study when a car 
drew up at the steps and six 
men dressed from head to toe 
in black leather, armed with 
rifles, jumped out. I did not 
wait for them to come in, but 
instantly bolted across the ver- 
andah into the garden. Before 
they had time to enter the 
room, I slipped across the wall 
into my neighbour’s garden 
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and disappeared without leav- 
ing a trace. 

But two days after that, 
when I was looking for a better 
hiding-place, I walked across 
the open space of the native 
quarter of Tashkend. I saw 
two Russians wearing white 
tunics sitting on the steps of 
the old mosque. They were 
members of the all-powerful 
Che-Ka. 

In a moment I was arrested, 
with four revolvers at my head. 
Both of these rascals had two 
revolvers, and were very sur- 
prised on searching me not to 
find any weapon. 

One, a clown from the local 
circus, had been empowered 
by the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment of Workers and Peasants 
to arrest, imprison, and in- 
terrogate everyone whom he 
thought fit ; he was authorised 
to make domiciliary visits and 
to help himself to the property 
of the citizens just as he 
liked! The other, a shop 
assistant from the local fancy 
goods store who could hardly 
read and write, constituted 
himself a ‘ Revolutionary Ex- 
amining Judge.’ Such was the 
“Magna Carta of Liberties ’ of 
the citizens of the ‘Most Free 
Soviet Republic.’ 

Six members of the Che-Ka 
interrogated me, each armed 
with a revolver, which he kept 
pointing at me when putting 
his questions. Every now and 
then all six would aim their 
revolvers at my head and 
threaten to shoot me if I did 
not tell the truth. 

I was convinced that I should 
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never get out of the clutches 
of the Che-Ka alive, but the 
sight of these six scoundrels 
sitting with their revolvers at 
the head of an unarmed man 
struck me as funny and stupid, 
and I could not help smiling, 

** What ! You smile?” 
asked the Examining Judge; 
“aren’t you afraid of being 
shot ? ” 

“Not at all,” I answered 
quietly. ‘‘ You have founded 
such a wonderful socialistic 
paradise and such conditions 
of existence that life has lost 
all value.”’ 

The Examining Judge was 
disconcerted by this unex- 
pected answer as -he never 
expected that sort of testi- 
monial to his ‘ constructive 
socialism.’ 

One of the incriminating 
documents produced against me 
was a letter which the Bol- 
sheviks had seized. It had 
been sent to me from Ferghané 
by galloper by Colonel P. G. 
Korniloff, brother of the well- 
known general. Together we 
had equipped and sent off a 
group of officers to organise 
a contingent of native cavalry 
at Ferghan4 against the Bol- 
sheviks, and in spite of all my 
repeated injunctions to put 
nothing in writing, the punc- 
tilious honour of the unfortu- 
nate Korniloff compelled him 
to send me a detailed account 
of his expenses and a report of 
his activities, in the hope that 
his galloper would be able to 
get through the mountains and 
avoid the Soviet guards. In 
this letter, among other things, 
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was the expression, “I have 
given Captain B. a loper.”’ 

The Examining Judge had 
not the remotest conception of 
what was meant by a horse 
that was a loper or pacer, and 
saw in this phrase a _ veiled 
allusion to some secret or some 
code word, and kept pressing 
me to reveal the hidden mean- 
ing in this mysterious phrase. 

As they did not get any 
information out of me, they 
sent me down to the cellar of 
the Che-Ka, which had already 
earned itself so ill a repute. 

In spite of my boiling rage 
and hatred of this repulsive 
scum of mankind, so utterly 
foreign to our fair land of 
Turkestan, which they had 
seized and despotically ruled, 
I had not lost my appetite. 
It was already late, and I 
began to be seriously worried 
about the thought of dinner. 

The window of the cellar, 
covered with a grid of iron 
bars, was high up, and just 
as I was staring at it pensively, 
wondering what and when I 
should get anything to eat, 
suddenly I heard a knock and 
through the grid on to the 
floor there fell a small parcel, 
followed by a second. I looked 
up and caught sight, through 
the grid, of the smiling face 
of a young Kirghiz boy Ka- 
rimbai, who was employed in 
my stables. The ‘Long Ear,’ 
Uzun Kulak, the ‘radio’ of 
the Kirghiz, had this time done 
me yeoman service. By some 
unaccountable means, some- 
times over huge distances and 
with astonishing rapidity, news 


is spread among the Kirghiz, 
faster even than telegrams. The 
news of my arrest spread like 
lightning, and they sent me 
the parcels of food from home. 
If they had been sent to me 
through the ‘red guard’ in- 
stead of through the window, 
the sandwiches and fruit would 
have most certainly been eaten 
by them, as they do not recog- 
nise private property. 

Iumination was not pro- 
vided for the enemies of the 
Workmen and Peasants’ Gov- 
ernment, and as soon as it was 
dark I had no choice but to 
lie down on the bare boards 
of the broad bench and try to 
sleep. — 

In the middle of .the night 
I was awakened by the noise 
of the door being opened, by 
footsteps and light. Two mem- 
bers of the Che-Ka entered, 
escorted by a couple of armed 
soldiers of the Red Army. 

*“We have come to inform 
you,” they said, “that it is 
resolved that you be shot.” 

“All right; shoot away, 
then,’’ I answered. 

Once more I saw on their 
repulsive faces the same ex- 
pression of dull incomprehen- 
sion as I had previously noted 
on the Examining Judge. 

These creatures, half-brutes, 
crammed with cheap Marxism, 
coarse ignorant materialists, 
could only understand mere 
animal fear. Death, which in 
their eyes was a complete 
annihilation of the individu- 
ality, for them was a most 
terrible thing. They thought 
that they would terrify me, 
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and when they saw that their 
threats did not act, they were 
bewildered ; there was nothing 
left for them to frighten with, 
nothing worse to threaten. 
Later they had recourse to 
torture, for which purpose 
they employed Chinese and 
Letts, but as yet they were 
afraid to, as their Red soldiers 
and the native Sarts might 
object. All the same, often 
enough they tormented prisoners 
to death under the pretext of 
“giving them a bath,” when 
they scalded them with boiling 
water. 

Muttering something they 
went out, and I lay down and 
slept till the morning. 

A couple of days later, at 
eleven o’clock at night, they 
took me out and upstairs into 
a large room. Round a table 
covered with a red cloth was 
sitting the whole Che-Ka. In 
triumph they handed me a 
sheet of paper with a long list 
of questions about the “plot 
against the Government of 
Workmen and Peasants.”” Who 
were in the plot? Where did 
they get their funds? Where 
were their arms, and how much 
had they ready? What con- 
nection had they with the staff 
of the British-Indian contingent 
that was invading the peaceful 
land of Turkestan Socialist 
Republic, and so on. 

“If you give detailed written 
replies to all these questions, 
we will pardon you,” said the 
President ; ‘‘ but if you refuse 
to answer, or if you give in- 
correct replies, then we will 
shoot you. Think well about 
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it, and to-morrow evening give 
us your answer.” 

Running my eyes through 
this list of questions, I smiled, 
handed the paper back, and 
said— 

“Shoot away. I cannot 
answer you a single question, 
because this is all rubbish, all 
your fancy. There has not 
been any plot at all.” 

“ Think carefully,” again said 
the President ; “tell the truth 
and we will give you money 
and a passport, and send you 
secretly over the frontier 
abroad.” 

“I know where you will send 
me in any case, so send away,” 
I thought to myself, and then 
repeated— 

“There has been no plot. 
Some officers have got away 
to Ferghand to escape from 
persecution by you, as you 
were killing everyone who 
fought honourably for his coun- 
try. I gave them money for 
the journey from my own per- 
sonal resources.” 

Not getting any further in- 
formation out of me, they kept 
me in the cellar three days 
longer, and then sent me to 
the prison. 

The prison in those days 
was just the same as it was 
in the Tsar’s time. Strange 
to say, after the cellar of the 
Che-Ka I felt much better in 
the prison, although shut up 
in a solitary cell. 

On the second day someone 
threw a local newspaper through 
the little observation window 
in the door. It contained an 
official notice of the Soviet 
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authorities to the effect that 
the plot of ‘White brigands ’ 
to overthrow the Dictatorship 
of the Proletariat had been 
crushed, and the ringleader 
and chief organiser was in the 
hands of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. This notice was signed 
by the whole crowd of national 
commissars. They little sus- 
pected how entirely mistaken 
they were. 

I spent a month in solitary 
confinement. Once a day they 
let me out for exercise in the 
yard under the escort of two 
armed soldiers. Communica- 
tion with other prisoners and 
with my friends was impos- 
sible. My cell was ventilated 


only by a small window covered 
with iron bars, high up, almost 
under the ceiling. Through it 
I could just see a small patch 


of blue sky. 

The beautiful Turkestan 
autumn had set in, dry, clear, 
and warm, the time of the 
migration of vast flocks of 
birds from the far north. At 
night I often used to hear 
their cries as they passed, the 
whistling of waders, the melodi- 
ous trumpeting of cranes, the 
deep ‘honk honk ’ of the geese, 
all came through to my ears. 
The birds, rejoicing in their 
freedom, were wending their 
way to warm lands far away, 
unhindered in the vastness of 
Space, away to India, the land 
of marvels! My spirit accom- 
panied them to that wondrous 
land, then so remote from the 
storms and alarms of revolu- 
tion. In my thoughts I bid 
good-bye to these old friends 
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that I had loved so well from 
my boyhood, conjuring up pic- 
tures of the wonders of nature 
and great days of sport in 
Turkestan. I was never with- 
out the thought that every 
night might well be my last. 

It never entered my head 
that one of these days I, too, 
would follow by that self-same 
route over those mountains 
where the birds were flying 
then, away to the sunny plains 
of Hindustan. 

Every week they took me 
up to be interrogated by the 
Che-Ka under a strong armed 
guard. A new ‘examiner’ was 
cross-examining me now, and, 
I am sorry to say, a real mili- 
tary jurist who had joined the 
service of the Bolsheviks ; but 
even he was so ignorant that 
he thought the town of Meshed 
was in Western China and 
Kashgar in Persia. 

Two or three of my guard 
were always present at these 
interrogations. These were 
simple-minded fellows, Russian 
peasants out of the old armies. 
They told me that the Bol- 
sheviks tortured prisoners and 
tormented them with great 
cruelty, and so they decided 
to be always present at such 
examinations to see that noth- 
ing of that sort was done. At 
that time the Communists were 
‘ democratising ’ everything and 
admitting soldiers and workmen 
to all their Soviets and institu- 
tions, and so were afraid to 
object. to such a demand on 
the part of the guards. Rela- 
tions between these young sol- 
diers and Bolshevik officials 
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and commissars 
strained. 

In the prison the summons 
of any prisoner to the Che-Ka 
was followed with the greatest 
anxiety ; sometimes the poor 
devils taken simply disappeared, 
and sometimes they came back 
in a deplorable condition. 

Once they kept me before 
the Che-Ka from the morning 
until ten at night. When I 
returned to the prison the 
warder, who had formerly been 
@ cab-driver in the town and 
knew me perfectly well, was 
delighted to see me again alive, 
and exclaimed— 

“God be praised, Pavel 
Stepanovich! You have come 


were very 


back safe and sound ; we were 
very anxious. Even in the 
criminal section no one went to 
bed, as they were so worried 


about you.” 

The prison food was hor- 
rible; it consisted exclusively 
of soup and a few vegetables, 
without any meat. Relatives 
and friends of the prisoners 
used to bring them food from 
the outside, and if anybody had 
not got any friends to look after 
him he was doomed to hunger. 
Those who received food from 
home usually shared it with 
their fellow-prisoners. It was 
generally women who brought 
the food, and they used to 
wait at the gates of the prison, 
when the warders would go out 
to take it, and leave them to 
wait for the dishes to be given 
back. This waiting was an 
anxious time, for often enough 
the warder would use the con- 
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secrated expression, ‘‘ He dogg 
not want any more dinners!” 
This meant, of course, that the 
prisoner had been shot during 
the night. Once my wife wag 
waiting at the gates with my 
dinner just at the moment 
when they were taking me up 
to the Che-Ka. The gates were 
open, and I saw my wife and 
our faithful little fox terrier 
Daisy. This was the first time 
I had seen my wife since my 
arrest, and our agitation may 
well be imagined. Daisy was 
overjoyed to get a glimpse of 
her master again, and from 
that day every time my wife 
came with the food and waited, 
Daisy tried frantically to dig 
under the prison gates. The 
clever little creature knew per- 
fectly well that I was shut up 
in this building, and tried her 
very hardest to get through 
to me and, if she could, to set 
me free. She hurt her paws 
and damaged her claws 80 
much on the stone paving that 
my wife had to tie her up 
when she brought my food, 
and poor little Daisy used to 
howl with grief. 

At length one day the ex- 
aminer told me that my in- 
terrogation was completed. 

“Will you be good enough 
to tell me what I am accused 
of ? ” I asked. 

“Yes. As a matter of fact 


there are no definite charges 


against you, and the interroga- 
tion has not brought anything 
out,” he answered; “but all 
the same you are a known 
enemy of the proletariat, and 
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therefore are deserving of the 
severest punishment.” 

The ‘Sovnarkom,’ or ‘ Coun- 
cil of National Commissars,’ 
as I learnt afterwards, had 
devised a special court of in- 
quiry to deal with me, the 
‘Revolutionary Field Tribu- 
nal,’ consisting only of judges 
of ‘proletarian origin’ and 
workmen Communists. There 
was neither procuror nor ex- 
amining judge in this court, 
ag cross-examination of the 
accused was considered super- 
fluous. 

“They will take you into 
court only for you to hear 
your sentence,” they told me. 

“A fine form of court in 
this most progressive socialistic 
state in the world,” I thought 
to myself. 

On the termination of my 
examination they moved me 
from the solitary cell to the 
common cell No. 22, where 
there were already many who 
had been arrested before me, 
among whom I found friends 
and comrades who had been 
with me in the plot against 
the Soviets. The identical fate 
awaited each of us—to be shot. 

In the town among decent 
folk there was great anxiety 
about us, and they looked 
upon our execution as inevit- 
able. Not long previously ten 
members of the Constitutional 
Democrat Party had been ar- 
rested and barbarously done to 
death for the simple reason 
that they belonged to the 
“bourgeois party.” They were 
taken out into the prison yard, 
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undressed completely on a cold 
winter’s night, and then the 
devils poured cold water over 
them. When frozen likestatues, 
the drunken soldiers hacked 
them to pieces with their 
swords. 

When I joined my comrades, 
we quickly put a completely 
different complexion on our 
position, and within a few days 
had established communication 
with our friends in the town 
and, what is more, with the 
natives, who were rising against 
the Bolsheviks in the district 
of Ferghané, where, under the 
command of former officers of 
the Imperial Army, they were 
conducting an energetic cam- 
paign against detachments of 
the Red Army. 

In the mornings and evenings 
they used to take us out for 
exercise in the inner yard. The 
prison, which was an old build- 
ing, had two yards. The outer 
one opened out direct upon 
the street, and here were the 
offices, officials’ quarters, and 
stores ; in the inner yard were 
the prisoners’ cells, the kitchen, 
and hospital. 

Great heavily armoured iron 
gates led from the street into 
the outer yard, and similar 
gates from the outer to the 
inner yard. These gates were 
always kept shut, and armed 
sentries were constantly on 
duty by them. They were 
surrounded by massive high 
stone walls, and as a further 
precaution the whole set of 
buildings were encircled with 
barbed wire entanglements, 
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along which patrolled cease- 
lessly, day and night, specially 
selected sentries from the Red 
Army. 

In the first yard, up against 
the walls round the inner yard, 
was the prison shop, which 
communicated with the inner 
yard by means of a little win- 
dow or hatchway. During ex- 
ercise time prisoners would 
come up to this hatch and buy 
tobacco, matches, dried fruit, 
‘nan,’ or native bread in the 
form of little cakes, and other 
sundries. 

An old Sart kept this little 
store, and every morning he 
came with his porter, also a 
Sart, carrying a sack on his 
shoulders with his goods. On 


entry into the prison yard, the 
contents of the sack, of course, 
were subjected to a minute 
inspection by the prison guards. 


When they moved me from 
the solitary cell to the common 
condemned cell my first anxiety 
was to arrange to get into the 
same cell a very good friend of 
mine, a native, by name Abdul 
Kaspar. He was @ man who 
enjoyed immense influence and 
respect among the natives of 
Ferghané. He had _ been 
arrested and imprisoned by 
the Bolsheviks without any 
cause or reason, simply as a 
measure of precaution, to re- 
move and isolate a person 
whose prestige among the Sarts 
might be dangerous to the 
Soviet Government. 

Abdul Kaspar was kept, in 
the native section of the prison. 
He caught my idea at once, 
and petitioned the commissar 
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of the prison to be allowed to 
be moved to cell No. 22. 

“Why in there?” agkeg 
the commissar in surprise, 
“* Don’t you know that in ther 
are only criminals condemned 
to death ? ” 

“A good friend of mine is ip 
there, Nazaroff Bey. My people 
know him well, and I would 
like to be with him during his 
last days on earth. Perhaps 
Allah will be pleased to call 
me, too, before long,”’ replied 
Abdul Kaspar in oriental style, 

“All right. If you want to 
go with Nazaroff to the other 
world, you can go along to 
gether,” answered the com- 
missar with a grin. 

Three days after the transfer 
of Abdul Kaspar to our cell he 
brought from the little shop 
some rolls of ‘nan’ or native 
bread that he had bought, and 
gave us each one, This was 
the first post we had received 
from the outside world. 

The native bread is made in 
the form of a ring. In the thin 
middle part there is some or- 
namentation in the form of 4 
simple pattern, while the thick 
edges contain the dough. 

In this pattern on each roll, 
Abdul Kaspar, without diff- 
culty, read out the name and 
address, so to speak, to whom 
each roll was destined. For 
the patterns were letters of 
the Arabic alphabet, and i 
the dough in the thick edges 
were concealed letters from 
friends and relatives. 

Our dinners brought from our 
homes were most carefully ex- 
amined by the prison guards, 
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sometimes even by the com- 
missar himself. The bread 
was broken up and everything 
was cut into pieces. But it 
would never enter anybody’s 
head to investigate the native 
rolls brought from the bazaar 
to the shop for sale to Sart 
prisoners, and, too, who could 
ever recognise in the dirty and 
ragged porter who carried the 
heavy sack from the bazaar to 
the shop Abdul Kaspar’s own 
son, 2 rich young native dandy ? 

Two days later this young 
‘porter’ was relieved by an- 
other older and even more 
ragged Sart, with a hopelessly 
stupid expression. 

“Madamin Bek is asking for 
our instructions for his further 
operations against the Bolshe- 
viks,’ explained Abdul to me 
when at exercise, taking me a 
little on one side. ‘It is his 
messenger, disguised of course, 
who is sitting in the store.” 

The next day during exercise 
Abdul Kaspar flew into a pas- 
sion, swearing with all his 
might both in Sart and Russian, 
dashed up to the window of the 
store, and savagely flung back 
the roll he had bought there. 

“You are dogs, not good 
Mussulmen! You sell poor 
devils of prisoners bread full 
of cockroaches ! You are worse 
than dogs; eat them your- 
selves, and may they choke 
you, and be damned to you!” 

Then he called out some ex- 
pression in the Tadjik dialect, 
which is generally known and 
spoken in the Ferghané district, 
but was certainly quite un- 
known to either of the young 
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Red soldiers on duty by the 
shop when it was open. 

By this means the following 
instructions and recommenda- 
tions were sent to Madamin 
Bek in Ferghana :— 

1. To pull up the railway 
and destroy bridges and roads 
leading to Ferghané4. 

2. To destroy the oil wells 
at Ferghané and so deprive 
the Bolsheviks of their fuel 
supply for their railway. 

3. To concentrate strong cav- 
alry forces in the Kendar- 
Davan pass which leads from 
Ferghan4 straight through the 
mountains to Tashkend, and to 
fall upon the Soviet armies 
when the rising broke out in 
Tashkend. The native cavalry 
could reach the town in a night 
from there, and inflict a heavy 
blow on the rear of the Bol- 
sheviks. 

From our friends in the town 
we received good news, too. 
After a certain amount of 
confusion caused by my arrest, 
and that of several of my 
friends and of people belonging 
to our organisation, the business 
of getting ready the rising had 
been resumed. 

A considerable proportion of 
the workmen were already 
against the Soviet Government 
and joined our organisation. 
I was not particularly pleased 
by this, as I was familiar with 
the mercenary character of 
these people, and had every 
reason to know that they were 
capable of betraying us even 
in the crucial moment of battle 
and selling themselves to the 
Bolsheviks. 
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Still, this good news cheered 
us up considerably in our con- 
finement in the condemned 
cell, where we had been waiting 
for the fatal day at any moment. 
The other prisoners were sur- 
prised at our carefree appear- 
ance and positively cheerful 
frame of mind. The problem 
was very simple after all. 
Would the Bolsheviks shoot us 
before our rising or not? We 
wondered somewhat why the 
Che-Ka was waiting and did 
not carry its sentence into 
effect, at least on me. Accord- 
ing to prison gossip, I was to 
be the first. 

It was only afterwards I 
learnt that the explanation was 
in the progress of the Anglo- 
Indian contingent which was 
working its way up from India 
through Persia and the Trans- 
caspian Region, at the same 


time that a contingent of 


‘Whites’ was on the Amu 
Darya at Chardjui. In two 
days’ time they might be in 
Tashkend. From the north, 
too, as I have already said, 
Cossacks were making their way 
down, and in the Semirechie 
the peasants were rising. The 
result was that there was no- 
where where the representatives 
of the Workmen’s and Peasants’ 
Government could get away. 
They could expect little mercy 
from the Cossacks or the peas- 
ants of the Semirechie, but it 
would be less dangerous for 
them to fall into the hands of 
an educated people like the 
English, who might even re- 
frain from hanging them. Some 
commissars were in favour of 
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surrendering to the Gener) 
who was in command of the 
British force and so ingug 
themselves against the 

of falling against the Cossacks’ 
swords or of being hung by the 
angry peasants of Semirechis, 
Moreover, my friends of the 
British force had informed the 
commissars of the Turkestan 
Soviet Republic that if a single 
hair fell from the head of any 
of the political prisoners, they 
need expect no mercy; that 
they were all to be hung 
forthwith. 

Life in prison went. by 
monotonously, and the long 
winter evenings were terribly 
boring for us. We got a kero- 
sene lamp and used to sit up 
late, whiling away the time 
with unending conversation. A 
Soviet hundred rouble note, at 
that time the equivalent of 
about. a shilling, given to the 
warder of our section, was 
sufficient to divert his atten- 
tion away from our cell. 

Voitintseff, head of the Soviet 
Government in Turkestan, 
visited the prison, and came 
into our cell to see the men 
condemned to be shot. A 
student of the Electro-Techni- 
cal Institute in Petrograd, he 
had not completed his studies. 
He was a capable and ambiti- 
ous man, married to a girl I 
knew well, and I knew him, 
too, personally. He had been 
received in our house, and until 
he joined the Party was @ 
decent fellow. His ambition 
drove him into the arms of the 
Bolsheviks in the hopes of 
making a rapid career for him 
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self as a leader of the prole- 
tariat. 

I hardly recognised him. 
Instead of a young, healthy, 
good-looking student full of the 
joy of life, before me stood a 
thin, pale, washed-out, already 
aged, neurotic-looking man, pur- 
posely dressed like a workman, 
with filthy hands and unkempt 
tangled hair. 

The object of his visit was to 
talk to me. 

He was oppressed by the 
thought of the possibility of 
the capture of Tashkend by 
the British, to which the Red 
Army could hardly offer any 
serious resistance. Assuming 
me to be in touch with the 
staff of the British force and 
80 cognisant of their intentions 
and plans, he came to me to 
clear up his doubts. 

“Will they take all Turkes- 
tan? Will they add it to their 
Indian dominions?” Such 
were the questions he put. 

I tried to explain to him the 
utter impossibility of the latter, 
and the uselessness of our 
Turkestan to the British. 

“But the cotton? Really 
they are short of cotton for 
their industry, aren’t they? ” 
he asked. 

“Are they really short of 
cotton in India and Egypt? 
Wouldn’t it be far cheaper for 


. them to import it direct from 


the United States than from 
Turkestan ? ’’ I answered. 
“Then why. do they come 
bothering us here? Why are 
they advancing on Tashkend ? ”’ 
he asked querulously. 
The repulsive and ignoble 
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face of this renegade was an 
unpleasant sight. It was hard 
for me to conceal a smile of 
contempt when he stood up 
to go, but it was necessary to 
be careful. 

A month later, during the 
night of 18th-19th January 
1919, when the White troops 
took the town, Voitintseff, with 
all his comrades who were 
commissars of the Soviet, were 
killed. 

I learnt the circumstances of 
his death when I happened to 
meet one of the White officers 
who had taken an active part 
in the settlement of accounts 
with the Bolshevik commis- 
sars. 

“They are cowards and 
ruffians,’’ he said; “they do 
not even know how to die 
decently. Look at Voitintseff, 
for instance. He flung himself 
on the ground at my feet and 
grovelled, imploring pardon and 
mercy. He promised to aban- 
don his errors, as he called them, 
and to help us in the struggle 
with Communism. He cried 
like a child, and his last words 
were, ‘ Mother, mother, mother, 
how I want tolive!’ I finished 
him off with a bullet in his 
brain, the brute, for all the 
harm he brought on our Turkes- 
tan.”’ 

Soon after Voitintseff’s visit, 
we were informed by the 
warders that Captain A. had 
been brought in from Ferghané 
and put in the cellar of the 
Che-Ka. He was one of those 
whom I had sent there with 
Colonel P. G. Korniloff. I was 
astonished to hear this, and 
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not inclined to believe it, as 
A. had been with the native 
guerillas and could hardly have 
been taken alive. When the 
news was confirmed, I became 
aware that the Bolsheviks were 
arranging to confront us in 
order to see what our rela- 
tions were, and this might be 
fatal for him. For myself, I 
had long since considered my- 
self condemned. 

One morning they took me 
up to the Che-Ka under a 
strong guard; there were ten 
ruffians who formed the Soviet 
of this bloodthirsty institution, 
which now included yet another 
law student who had not fin- 
ished his course, Sidoroff by 
name, who was engaged at 
the present time in the in- 
vestigation of all plots against 
the Dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat. 

When they brought in A., 
we exchanged a very significant 
glance; it was evident that 
he was crushed by his ex- 
periences. ; 

I was anxious to know what 
he had given away at the pre- 
liminary inquiry, what line of 
defence he had taken, how he 
had explained his presence 
among the natives of Ferghan4, 
and where and under what 
circumstances he had been ar- 
rested. 

While waiting for the begin- 
ning of our examination, the 
Bolsheviks who were in the 
examiner’s room were carrying 
on some silly discussion, abus- 
ing capitalism, the bourgeois, 
the persecutors of the working 
classes, and so on. Making 


use of this, I uttered some 
provocative expression, and 
they at once rose to the bait 
and began to argue with me, 
quite correctly seeing in me g 
‘class enemy’ and opponent, 
During this brief argument I 
took care to let out what I 
was accused of, what my de- 
fence was, and what I had had 
to do with A. MHe, under. 
standing my meaning, joined 
in this lively discussion. Like 
this we quickly let each other 
know what was necessary in 
the very presence of these 
fools, and when the examiner 
came into the room, we knew 
what to answer and how to 
talk to them. 

After this interrogation they 
brought A. into our cell No. 22, 
which meant, of course, that 
his fate was decided — the 
bullet. 

He told us a sorry story of 
how he fell into the hands of 
the Bolsheviks. He with an- 
other officer and the fourteen- 
year-old son of the latter had 
been with Madamin Bek’s con- 
tingent, which was operating 
very successfully against the 
Bolsheviks, scattering detach- 
ments of Reds one after another. 

One day they heard that 
Madamin Bek was preparing 
an attack on the Russian village 
of Muin Tiubé. It must be 
admitted that he had grounds 
of complaint. This village was 
situated on land taken by foree 
from the natives by the Im- 
perial Government, and the 
settlers were desperate ruffians 
who had made Central Russia 
too hot to hold them. They 
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had certainly done a lot of 
harm to the natives, who de- 
tested, them for their insults 
and damage. 

The Russian officers tried 
hard to dissuade Madamin Bek 
from this step, which would be 
fatal in every respect, to say 
nothing of hopelessly compro- 
mising in the eyes of the 
Russian population the rising 
so successfully begun by the 
natives against the Bolsheviks. 
I think that Madamin himself 
realised this, but could not 
restrain his followers. When 
they saw that all attempts at 
suasion were useless, and that 
the attack was definitely de- 
cided upon, A. and R. with 
his son, who had distinguished 
himself by his courage and the 
accuracy of his shooting, left 
the detachment and rode to 
Muin Tiubé, where they warned 
the inhabitants of the intended 
attack. The inhabitants of 
Muin Tiubé were not particu- 
larly confident in their own 
strength, and sent to ask help 
from the Soviet authorities. 
But before this help arrived, 
in the form of a detachment of 
the Red Army accompanied 
by the commissar of the Che-Ka, 
the attack of the Kirghiz had 
been beaten off with great loss 
for the attackers. 

The people of Muin Tiubé 
remained true to type and 
justified their bad reputation. 
The first thing they did on 
the arrival of the Red troops 
was to hand over their saviours 
A. and R. to the agents of the 
Che-Ka as ‘imperial officers.’ 
By doing this they hoped to buy 
VOL, CCXXVII.—NO, MCOCLXXV. 
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the protection and favours of 
the Soviet Government. Even 
the Communist commander 
of the Red detachment was sur- 
prised at such behaviour. 

Two years later the hand of 
Nemesis did its work. The 
settlement of Muin Tiubé was 
taken by a detachment of 
native guerillas, and all build- 
ings were razed to the ground 
and all the inhabitants put to 
the sword. 

Poor A. was in a very de- 
pressed state of mind, and was 
astonished at our brightness 
and even rather cheerful frame 
of mind. 

“‘ Thank you, gentlemen,” he 
said. “I see that you are 
sorry for me, and hope by 
putting on a cheerful appear- 
ance to encourage me in my 
depression, but it is useless, 
for without any doubt we are 
all condemned to death.” 

We soothed him by telling 
him of the preparations for 
the rising and its progress, 
and how we all hoped to be 
soon at liberty unless the com- 
missars decided to shoot us 
first. 

Our postal service by means 
of the shop gave us informa- 
tion that the day of the rising 
would soon be fixed. This 
cheered us up, but still we con- 
tinued to work out plans of 
escaping from prison. 

Our friends outside had won 
over a girl who worked as a 
typist in the Che-Ka office, 
and she managed to procure 
them some blank forms with 
the official stamp and signa- 
tures of the commissars. On 

20 
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one of these was an order to 
the prison authorities to send 
all prisoners in No. 22 to the 
Che-Ka. The convoy, consist- 
ing of ten of our men dressed 
in Red Army uniform, was to 
bring this order to the prison 
at the dinner-hour, when all 
commissars of the Che-Ka went 
to drink vodka. In case of 
any telephone inquiry on the 
part of the prison authorities, 
she was to stay on duty and 
give the necessary answer by 
telephone. It only remained 
to choose the day and mark the 
date on the order. 

About this time I bad an 
excellent opportunity of escap- 
ing. One morning when I was 
brought before the Che-Ka for 
some purpose or other, I was 
kept there till late at night 
answering the innumerable 
more or less stupid questions 
of the Soviet examiner. When 
at last they let me go and I 
went out into the corridor and 
on to the stairs, I found my 
guards sound asleep, and it 
would have been perfectly easy 
for me to have quietly walked 
out into the street and hidden 
myself, taking advantage of 
the darkness of the night, as 
at that time there was no 
illumination in the streets. But 
I remembered that my escape 

- would at once alarm the Bol- 
sheviks, and involve my com- 
rades in reprisals, such as ‘ ex- 
ceptional measures,’ or a8 @ 
measure of precaution against 
escape, they would have simply 
‘charged them to expenses,’ 
as they cynically called the 
segret execution of prisoners, 


[May 


During exercise time in th 
prison yard I had occasion t 
make the acquaintance of two 
very interesting Turcoman 
who had been brought in from 
the Transcaspian Province. The 
first was an immensely ‘tall 
young man who must have 
stood at least seven feet. He 
was suffering terribly from 
hunger, as he had no money, 
nor, of course, any friends iy 
this part of the world, and the 
prison fare was intolerably bad. 
I began to share my dinner 
with him, and the poor fellow 
quickly recovered his strength. 
He came of a rich Turcoman 
family, and had been fighting 
the Bolsheviks stubbornly. He 
told me that with his om 
sword he had cut off a good 
number of Bolshevik heads. 
What a picture he must have 
presented, this fierce young 
giant, with his oriental scimitar, 
mounted on one of those splen- 
did Turcoman horses! He 
had not been taken prisoner 
in fair fight, but treacherously 
seized during an armistice te 
gether with his friend, a 
influential Turcoman named 
Djanaid Khan, when they were 
at prayer in a mosque. The 
Bolsheviks, as true disciples of 
militant Marxism, did not con- 
sider themselves at all bound 
by their word pledged to ‘ class 
enemies.’ 

Djanaid Khan, a man of 
considerable age, was the chief 
of a group of ten thousand 
Turcoman families which he 
had brought out from Afghanis- 
tan into Russian territory many 
years previously. He had enor- 
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mous prestige among his own 
people. Even here in prison 
his adjutant never left his side, 
a fine-looking Turcoman with 
a long black beard. Djanaid 
Khan was also penniless, and 
I was able to help him with 
money sent in by our secret 
postal service. He was ad- 
mitted to our secrets, and 
tried hard to persuade me to 
go with him to the Turcoman 
steppes aS soon as we were 
free. 
“T will give you everything 
you can want,” he promised 
me: “a felt tent for yourself, 
with rugs and furniture, cattle 
and horses.” He even prom- 
ised me a Badakhshan, a splen- 
did breed of blood horses which 
is a speciality of Afghanistan. 
They are extremely difficult to 
get, as their export is strictly 
forbidden. 

For a time I seriously thought 
of going with him, but my 
duties on the staff of the 
‘White ’ movement kept me in 
Turkestan. Djanaid Khan 
eventually made his way back 
to the steppes of Turkmenia, 
and quickly made his presence 
known to the Bolsheviks. Ever 
since he has maintained a fierce 
and uninterrupted war against 
them for the faith and freedom 
of his people. Driven eventu- 
ally by sheer weight of superior 
forces and armament into Persia 
and thence compelled finally to 
seek refuge in Afghanistan, 
Djanaid Khan is one of those 
rare heroic souls who, without 
means or supplies, alone and 
without help or encouragement, 
refused to sheath his sword, 
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keeping up the unequal contest 
for another eleven years, in 
spite of advancing age, never 
yielding to the tempting seduc- 
tions offered him by the Soviet 
Government, obstinately cling- 
ing to his liberty, his religion, 
and his customs, ranging for 
years over the whole of Turke- 
stan, making it dangerous for 
the Bolsheviks to leave their 
towns in the interior of the 
country, the one district in 
the whole of Russia where the 
struggle against Bolshevism has 
been carried on without inter- 
ruption. All honour to the 


peoples of Turkestan for their 
stubborn refusal to acknow- 
ledge the government of the 
soul-destroying brigands. Their 
gallant example might well be 
followed even by peoples who 


call themselves civilised Chris- 
tians. 

After numerous delays and 
postponements, which kept fill- 
ing us with alternate hope and 
disappointment, the day, or 
rather the night, of the pro- 
posed rising was at length 
fixed for New Year’s Eve, when 
it was assumed that all com- 
missars would undoubtedly be 
drunk. : 

The impatience with which 
we awaited that day may well 
be imagined. But there was 
yet another postponement for 
some unknown reason, and our 
hearts sank, for the likelihood 
of being shot or done to death 
in some brutal manner in- 
creased with every day. The 
Che-Ka was quite capable of 
suddenly deciding that it. was 
high time to carry the sentence 
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into effect on the eve of the 
Christmas holidays, so as to 
instil yet further terror into 
the inhabitants and poison their 
holidays. It was just as likely 
that during Christmas the prison 
guards would get drunk and 
settle up on their own account 
with the “counter-revolution- 
aries and enemies of the prole- 
tariat.”’ Besides that, the fact 
that some workmen were taking 
part in the plot made me 
anxious, a8 there might easily 
be a traitor among them who 
would sell us to the Bolsheviks. 

The chief strength of the 
organisation was in former offi- 
cers of the old army, the 
younger generation of the local- 
ity, and part of the Red gar- 
rison under the command of a 
young Red officernamed Osipoff. 

On 3rd January our secret 
postal service brought the good 
news that the date of the rising 
had been definitely fixed for 
Epiphany, 6th January, which 
is regarded as an important 
festival in Russia. This night, 
the people believe, is full of 
mystical significance; on this 
night in the villages all doors, 
gates, and windows are marked 
with crosses, and girls are busy 
trying to read their fate and 
feture spouses. 

We were promised that on 
the morning of the sixth, which 
happened to be a Sunday, our 
prison would be taken by as- 
sault and we would be set 
free. 

Now was drawing nigh not 
only the hour of release, but 
of the triumph of the Whites, 
of freedom, order, and Chris- 
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tian ideas over the dark foros, 
of Bolshevism. 

I fully admit that we aj 
enjoyed the anticipation of the 
sweet hour when we shoul 
be able to wreak vengeang 
upon the children of hell for aj] 
the evil they had wrought upon 
our country, our neighbour, 
and ourselves. 

The tense anxiety with which 
we sat and waited may well be 
imagined ; something might go 
wrong, some unforeseen obstacle 
might arise at the eleventh 
hour. But at the same time, 
no one doubted for an instant 
that the Whites would beat the 
Bolsheviks, and our confidence 
in success was absolute. 

At last in the evening we 
held a meeting and worked out 
our plan of operations, allotting 
duties to each of us in cage 
we should be called suddenly 
to take part in the fighting. 

The morning of the sixth 
broke fine and clear, witha 
slight frost. At the time of 
our morning exercise in the 
prison yard we received ow 
usual ‘ mail ’ through the little 
shop with the news that the 
prison had been surrounded all 
night by a special detachment 
of Whites as a precaution 
against any possible reprisals 
upon the prisoners on the part 
of the Red guards, and that 
the assault would begin at ta 
o’clock. 

The prison commissar, 
though with a presentiment 
that something was brewing, 
was walking uneasily about 
among the prisoners. At length 
he stopped, formed a group 
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round him like a sort of meet- 
ing, and began to make a long, 
disconnected, and very stupid 
speech. He told us that Span- 
ish influenza had broken out 
in the prison, and two prisoners 
in the criminal section had died 
the previous day, and so all 
communication with the out- 
side world was forbidden from 
that day. The delivery of food 
from home would not be per- 
mitted any longer, and we 
should have to be content with 
the prison fare. This to aill 
intents and purposes meant 
condemning us to starvation. 

“You must not blame the 
Workmen and Peasants’ Govern- 
ment,” he said insinuatingly, 
“for all the misfortunes and 
deprivations which have over- 
taken our country. Only his- 
tory is to blame.” 


“See whom he is throwing 
the blame on now for all the 
sins of his fellow-bandits,” I 


thought to myself. ‘‘ Never 
mind, you ruffian, in a couple 
of hours you will be swinging 
on the nearest poplar.” 

With these thoughts passing 
through my head, I could 
hardly repress a smile. 

“What are you laughing 
at?” he asked me sharply. 

“TI am so happy,” I replied. 

“It is such a beautiful morn- 
ing, sunshine, blue sky,” I 
answered, smiling more than 
ever. 
“ Back to your cells, march! ”’ 
rapped out the commissar in 
savage irritation. ‘‘ Don’t you 
want to listen to Science ? ” 

We could not control our- 
selves at that, and all burst 
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out laughing as we returned to 
our quarters. The door clanged 
loudly behind us, and the keys 
rattled in the lock. 

“For the last time,” I mur- 
mured to myself. 

Then I lay down in my 
hammock and began to read 
a book of Jules. Verne, ‘A 
Voyage to the Moon,’ out of 
the prison library. 

Time dragged by desperately 
slowly. Some of us became 
restless and kept looking at 
our watches. The hands 
pointed to ten. Then a quarter 
of an hour went by. 

‘Something must have hap- 
pened, some accident, every- 
thing is so quiet,” said one 
nervously. 

“Patience, gentlemen, pa- 
tience,”’ said another. 

Certainly there was a still- 
ness quite unusual for this 
time of the morning. Not a 
sound came through from the 
street outside. 

Ten more minutes crawled by. 

Suddenly the dead silence 
was cut by the sharp rattle of 
a volley from hundreds of 
rifles, and bullets rattled on the 
roof of the building. 

“Away from the windows, 
all!’ I cried. ‘It would be a 
pity to be killed by a friend’s 
bullet.” 

Loud yells followed the vol- 
ley, then groaning, strange 
noises, the clattering of men 
running as the Red guard saved 
their precious skins . . . then 
an explosion. .. . 

“There go the gates of the 
outer yard,” was our thought. 

Then more noise, a few iso- 
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lated shots, and the trample of 
horses’ hoofs. 

With a crash the gates of 
the inner yard were flung open, 
and there burst in a number of 
mounted men. 

“Open cell 
Smartly now! ” 

We heard the heavy keys 
rattling in the trembling hands 
of the warder as he struggled to 
put the right one into the hole. 
At length the door opened, 
and on the threshold stood 
my old friend Captain B. in 
full uniform of the imperial 
army with epaulettes and spurs. 

“Welcome, gentlemen,” he 
said. “The town is in our 
hands. All the commissars 
except one were shot this morn- 
ing, and the Che-Ka with all 
its contents has been burnt. ”’ 

We greeted him with loud 
cheers. Free at last! 

Still, we did not hurry to 
leave our cell. As had been 
previously arranged, we had 
still to decide whom to let 
out of prison, as there was no 
occasion to release real crimi- 
nals. They quickly brought us 
the books from the office, and 
we set to work. 

Meanwhile the two prison 
yards were filled with White 
troops and visitors from the 
town. 

But our work was quickly 
interrupted by the appearance 
of two officers accompanied 
by one or two civilians, who 
insisted that we should at 
once abandon our task and go 
out into the street. “ The 
people are very anxious at not 
seeing you,” they said. ‘‘ They 
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are afraid that you have beg, 
caught by the Reds again. 
Come out and show yourselves, 
The people are so worried abont 
you that they want to see you 
alive and well.” We left the 
books and walked out. 

In the inner yard, among 
the crowd which gave me 4 
boisterous welcome, I saw 4 
curious scene. 

Up against the massive prison 
wall there stood a trembling 
figure. It was a man of repal- 
sive aspect, more like an ape 
than a human being. He was 
of middle height, sturdily built, 
with enormous long arms, 4 
clumsy heavy frame, straight 
black hair, a very low fore 
head, and small, blue, shifty 
eyes. 

Opposite. him, a few paces 
away, on the steps of the 
prison, young Prince C. was 
standing, aiming a rifle at the 
ape-man. The prince turned 
an inquiring look towards mé, 
as though to ask whether he 
should pull the trigger or nob. 

“Pardon! Pardon! For 
give me! Forgive me!” the 
ape-man was whining in terror. 
“I was always against cruelty 
...1 was always against shoot 
ing ...I protected the bour 
geois always . . . I will help 
you ...Spare me... .” 

I smiled, and a laugh went 
round the crowd standing there, 
for the ape-man, now trembling 
in terror at the sight of a rifle, 
was notorious for his brutality. 
It was the Commissar of Wat 
Pashké6. On his soul were 
thousands done to death, some 
butchered with his own hands, 
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hundreds handed over to be 
tortured. Before his arrival in 
Tashkend this creature had 
won notoriety by his savage 
eruelties in Sebastopol, where 
he had. invented his famous 
“ Meeting at the bottom of the 
Sea,” when he had thrown 
several hundred officers of the 
old navy to the sharks. 

Pashké was the real type of 
degenerate, half- man, half- 
brute, to whom the people had 
so light-heartedly entrusted the 
government at the time of the 
revolution. 

“Leave him for the time,” 
Isuggested to the prince. “‘ We 
must first interrogate him ; 
he can tell us much that is 
useful.” 

They quickly bound him and 
took him away in a lorry. 

This surprising cowardice, 
the baseness and absence of 
dignity, is characteristic of all 
these active revolutionaries and 
leaders. They are miserable 
scoundrels, and.do not even 
know how to die decently. 

When I went out into the 
streets I found them crammed 
with people, both Russian and 
native, all laughing with happi- 
ness. They surrounded me, 
congratulated me, shook my 
hands, and embraced me. 

Suddenly there was silence. 
A whisper of alarm passed over 
the crowd. At the far end of 
the street there appeared a 
detachment of mounted men 
galloping towards us. What 
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could this be? Who were 
they? Red or White? Friend 
or foe? The crowd stood still, 
petrified. 

Men who had suffered so 
much, men who had but this 
moment tasted the joys of 
freedom, waited in alarm for 
the return of the nightmare. 

Suddenly: from a. thousand 
throats went up the cry, Hur- 
rah ! 

It was; a detachment of 
White cavalry that galloped up, 
sent by General K. to help, as 
he thought that the prison had 
not yet fallen. 

Very slowly I went home. 
On the way I was stopped 
and greeted on every side, I 
was overwhelmed by kindness 
and attention; friend and 
stranger alike, they pressed 
upon me, shaking my hands, 
embracing and kissing me. The 
streets were full with people 
breathing relief after fourteen 
months under the yoke of the 
Bolsheviks, 

Merrily. the church bells 
pealed their thanks to Heaven 
for delivery from the hands of 
the powers of evil. The day 
was fine, sunny, the sky blue, 
with a touch of frost in the air, 
as though Nature herself were 
taking part in the rejoicings 
of mankind. 

And in my home my wife was 
waiting to welcome me, and 
with her was Daisy.... 

But, sad to say, the rejoicing 
was not for long. 
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DOWN IN IQUIQUE. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


AS a lover of the old sailing 
ships, so rapidly nearing ex- 
tinction, and of the old-time 
manners and customs—now, I 
am afraid, extinct already— 
which obtained on board of 
them, I have often wished that 
it were possible for me to live 
a week in the past—say, thirty 
years ago. And if that were 
possible I would choose to spend 
that week in the great nitrate 
port of Iquique in Chile. 

During the week I would 
never once go ashore, for 
Iquique thirty years ago was 
a thoroughly unattractive town 
consisting mainly of gaudily 
painted wooden houses set 
amongst bare sand. No! I 
would stay on the poop of one 
of the sailing ships out in the 
bay while the fresh south-east 
trade wind flowed under the 
awning, and watch the moving 
panorama of the shipping. In 
those days there were no capable 
steam tugs there ; almost every 
vessel had to be mancuvred 
into the harbour—an open road- 
stead—and out again, under her 
own sail, so that one saw Many 
beautiful and stirring sights. 

There, too, one could hear 
the haunting old chanteys sung 
as they were sung nowhere 
else on the seven seas, for when 
@ vessel was heaving up her 
anchor to depart, her crew was 


usually reinforced by the crews 
of other vessels which wer 
lying near. Also there wer 
quaint customs peculiar to that 
coast which obtained nowhere 
else. 

It is, of course, impossible to 
live again in those times, but 
there is nothing to hinder my 
memory from straying away 
back through the past. One 
day about the middle of 1897 
the West Coast barque of which 
I was second mate sailed into 
Iquique harbour. I write of 
the West Coast in the manner 
of the windjammer sailor to 
whom it had only one meaning 
—the West Coast of South 
America. Even this sailing 
into Iquique was an operation 
which called for skilful judg- 
ment. Situated a few miles 
south of the twentieth parallel 
of south latitude, it is right i 
the region of the south-east 
trade wind. Year in and year 
out this blows steadily up the 
coast but slightly off-shore, 
and in addition there is 4 
strong current always setting 
to the north. To enter the 
roadstead a vessel had to hug 
in close to the island which 
marks the southern end of it, 
and when clear of the island 
she would stand in with @ 
leading wind amongst the 
anchored vessels and pick up 
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a berth. A few days after our 
arrival an Italian full-rigged 
ship in ballast trim came up 
from the south. It trans- 
pired afterwards that in order 
to save the expense of dis- 
charging her stone ballast into 
barges and having it taken 
ashore, her crew had dumped 
most of it overboard. In conse- 
quence she could not carry 
much sail; she failed to get 
close to the island, and, going 
to leeward like a crab, she 
drifted right past the port in 
full view of the anchored ships, 
never being able to reach water 
sufficiently shallow to anchor 
in. It was impossible for her 
to beat back against the cur- 
rent; she had to stand away 
out into the Pacific, get to the 
southward, and come up the 
coast again. It was over a 
month later that she finally 
anchored in the roadstead. 
But our captain was an old 
West-Coaster ; he had been in 
Iquique many times before, 
and his barque was a handy 
little vessel. With all sail set 
he stood boldly into the road- 
stead; then, clewing up sail 
after sail and gradually reduc- 
ing speed, he threaded his way 
through the tiers of shipping, 
and finally let go his anchor 
in an inside berth. We moored 
head and stern in accordance 
with the custom of the port; 
then, after all the sails were 
furled, we had time to look 
round. On the landward side 
there was little to see. All 
along the coast was a barrier 
of red, sandy-looking bluffs 
shimmering in the sun. Zig- 
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zagging the face of those bluffs 
were several lines which turned 
out to be railways, down 
which the bags of nitrate were 
brought from the nitrate fields 
beyond in the barren waterless 
desert of Tarapacé. Nestling 
on @ narrow strip of sandy 
shore between the bluffs and 
the sea was the town itself, 
the most conspicuous object 
being the long wooden mole 
jutting out into the harbour, 
round which all the boats from 
the ships used to cluster. 
There were no trees, there was 
no greenery; everywhere there 
seemed to be bare and barren 
sand. 

With the eagerness of men 
who for months had seen noth- 
ing but sea and sky and an 
occasional passing sail on the 
horizon, we turned to the ships 
in the bay, welcoming the 
sight of old friends, criticising 
the looks of unfamiliar vessels. 
There were about seventy sail- 
ing ships lying there at anchor, 
and with the exception of an 
American five-masted schooner 
down from Puget Sound with 
lumber and a few Peruvian 
and Chilian coasting vessels, 
they were built either of iron 
or steel. They were barques, 
full-rigged ships, and four- 
masted barques: some were 
painted black, some grey or lead 
colour, others had painted ports. 
Nearly all of them had pink 
boat-topping, the amount of 
it showing depending on the 
weight of cargo which they 
had on board. Most of them 
were strongly built, as befitted 
vessels which carried heavy 
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cargoes such as coal out around 
the Horn and nitrate back. 
In all the fleet there was 
not a single vessel which 
resembled the tall, slim, fairy- 
like clippers which in the ’sixties 
and early ‘seventies were to be 
found loading tea at the Pagoda 
anchorage at Foochow—clip- 
pers which used to lie so lightly 
on the water, and seemed 80 
eager, that one had the feeling 
that a push of the hand on 
their counters would start them 
forging ahead,—nor was there 
one of the almost equally slim, 
but more majestic, wool and 
passenger clippers which clus- 
tered around Circular Quay in 
Sydney in the ‘eighties. Yet 


the plainest vessel there had a 
certain rough beauty—a beauty 
which was accentuated when 
she eventually spread her wings, 
got under weigh, and stood out 


to sea. Of all the vessels in 
the harbour, none perhaps 
gained more admiration than 
our own barque. John Mase- 
field in one of his poems refers 
to her sister vessel of the same 
company as “ perfect,” and 
“the loveliest barque my city 
has sent forth”; and there 
was little to choose between 
the two sisters. 

To-day Iquique will be full 
of tramp steamers, each one 
so devoid of individuality that 
men who have lain in port 
with them forget their names 
@ week after they have 
sailed. It is over thirty years 
since I was there, but even 
now the name of a half-for- 
gotten vessel will cause her 
to frame herself in my mind’s 
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eye. Some characteristic wij 
stand out—sweetly curyi 
bows, @ graceful figurehead, o 
@ beautiful. run under the 
counter, which indicated t 
the sailor’s eye that the ship 
would scud well before a follow. 
ing gale. I can picture now 
a little full-rigged ship with, 
long jibboom which projected 
far beyond her bowsprit, dol- 
phin striker which almost 
touched the water when she 
was loaded, and tall masts 
slanting aft, all of which gave 
her a fast, rakish, old-fashioned 
air; she went missing with 
all hands on the homeward 
passage. Another recollection 
is of a great slab-sided barque 
with a steel spike boom=— 
jibboom and bowsprit in one— 
and stump topgallant masts 
which gave her a modern ap 
pearance of solidity; she took 
125 days from Iquique to Fal- 
mouth. Yet it all seems very 
far away now: the ships are 
gone; gone, too, are most of 
the lean hard-bitten men who 
sailed them. There are times 
when a period of thirty year 
does not seem to be a par 
ticularly eventful one in the 
life of a nation or of the earth, 
but, in the life of the sea, those 
particular thirty years have 
witnessed the almost complete 
passing of a very glorious era. 
Loading nitrate in a vessel 
like ours in Iquique was 4 
very leisurely business. Feast 
days and surf days—and there 
were many of both—did not 
count as lay days, so we had 
several spells when no cargd 
came alongside at all. Wheb 
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it did, it came off in barge 
loads, one at a time, and the 
pags were hove up singly with 
a hand winch by the ship’s 
crew. The method of stowing 
it was peculiar. A stack of 

was made in the square 
of each hatch, and the bag of 
nitrate was lowered on top of 
it. There it was seized by a 
Chilano—the only outside help 
we had,—carried to its place 
in the hold and deposited ; 
once dropped it was never 
moved again. The strength 
of those stevedores was as- 
tonishing, for bags of nitrate 
run something like six to the 
ton, and this one man would 
stow the whole ship. In most 
sailing vessels it was necessary 
to carry a third of the cargo 
above the *tween-deck beams, 
80 a8 to raise the weight and 
thus prevent excessive rolling ; 
but with a heavy ‘cargo like 
nitrate something more was 
required, and the method 
adopted was to build the 
bags up in the hold pyramid 
fashion, so that, when the 
vessel was loaded, one could 
walk right round both lower 
hold and *tween-decks between 
the cargo and the ship’s side. 
The first shipmaster who took 
his ship to sea like that pre- 
pared to face a Cape Horn 
passage, instead of having it 
stowed in trunks like other 
heavy cargoes such as copper 
ore, must have had some 
courage; but his faith was 
justified, for I have never 
heard of a nitrate cargo shift- 
ing ;. indeed in the home port 
it has to be dug out with pick 
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and spade, having become a 
solid mass. 

During the two months that 
we were in Iquique we were 
only allowed ashore once, and 
for me that was enough. Still 
it was good to be lying out in 
the bay among the crowded 
shipping. Day after day of 
sunshine passed ; we were told 
that it had not rained for 
ten years, and I could well 
believe it; certainly we never 
saw a rain-cloud in the sky 
while we were there. Never 
will I forget those glorious, 
cool, breezy mornings when 
we were wakened long before 
daybreak by the strains of 
“Good-bye, fare ye well ”— 
the chantey which was never 
sung until the anchor was 
being hove up at the com- 
mencement of the homeward 
voyage — stealing across the 
dark waters of the bay as some 
departing vessel was being un- 
moored. Then when the dawn 
came we would look toward 
the island and perhaps dis- 
cover close to it a great cloud 
of white canvas, and under- 
neath the cloud the hull of an 
incoming vessel which had crept 
up through the night and was 
now swaying toward the port 
with the foam creaming at her 
bows. Sometimes, when cargo 
work was finished for the day 
and the rattle of the winches 
of such vessels as were fortun- 
ate enough to possess donkey 
boilers ceased, the trade wind 
would die right down tem- 
porarily; the calm surface of 
the harbour would become like 
a kaleidoscope reflecting the 
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various colours of hulls, masts, 
spars, and blocks; and the 
bluffs to landward would shine 
blood-red in the rays of the 
sun which was setting out in 
the Pacific. Presently the sur- 
face of the bay would be dis- 
turbed by the white ships’ 
gigs in which the masters of 
the various vessels were being 
rowed out from the mole, each 
gig heading at racing speed 
like a homing pigeon toward 
its own ship. 

Our crew had a liberty day, 
and, being mostly foreigners, 
with one exception they re- 
turned on board sober. The 
exception was Paddy Doyle, 
our only Irishman. He had 
got fighting drunk before he 
had been two hours ashore and 
had brought up in the cala- 
boose. In consequence he had 
not managed to spend the few 
dollars which the captain had 
allowed him; those dollars 
seemed to him to be burning 
@ hole in the bottom of his 
sea-chest, and the news had 
filtered aft that he had vowed 
he would spend them before 
the ship left Iquique. 

The time came when we 
were almost ready for sea. 
All the sails had been bent, 
but in a most tantalising fashion 
the cargo dribbled off—a barge 
load one day, perhaps two the 
next. Then the great hour 
arrived, late one afternoon, 
when the lest barge load was 
alongside, and in the fashion 
of the port the last bag was 
hoisted right up to the gin by 
hand to the accompaniment of 
‘@ chantey, an apprentice seated 
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across the bag waving a Union 
Jack to draw the attention of 
all the vessels in the port to 
the fact that we had finished 
loading. That night a blue 
light would be burned at the 
main yard-arm and our crew 
cheer every ship within hail in 
rotation, while the answering 
cheers would come echoing 
back. Next morning we would 
sail. 

A moderate supply of pisco 
of a better quality than the 
stuff sold in the grog-shops 
ashore had been issued to the 
crew, the blue light had been 
burned, the bell rung, and the 
nearest ship to us had just 
replied to the cheers of ou 
sailors when the captain came 
off from the shore in the boat 
of @ friendly ship. He came 
straight up on to the poop, 
where the mate and I were 
sitting on the skylight smoking 
and enjoying the proceedings. 

“Mr Reynolds,” he said to 
the mate, “when did Doyle 
go ashore ? ” 

* Doyle, sir,” the mate re 
plied; ‘‘I didn’t know that 
he was ashore.” 

“ Didn’t you? Well, he is, 
and at this moment he’s i 


the calaboose drunker tha . 
any man I ever saw. He has 


had a swipe over the head, t00, 
that hasn’t done him any good.” 

“‘He must have sneaked off 
in the last barge, sir,” said 
the mate. 


the cargo, for he sang the 
chantey when we hoisted up 
the last bag.”’ 

The captain turned to me. 


“‘ He was on board 
up to the time that we finished 
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“ Mister,” he said, “‘ take the 
boat and four of the apprentices 
and go and fetch him. Don’t 
allow any of the men in the 
poat. I’ve paid his bail at 
the calaboose, and the warders 
will hand him over to you. 
I’ve also arranged for one of 
those hand trollies which they 
use for nitrate bags to save 
you carrying him from the 
ealaboose to the mole, for he’s 
absolutely helpless. You will 
find the trolley at the back of 
the custom-house.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” I replied, and 


left the poop to give the order 
to lower the boat, and to collect 
the four heftiest apprentices. 

I had no liking for the job. 
As I have said, I had no use 
for the beach at Iquique, and 
I was going to miss the interest- 
ing proceedings on board. The 
boat, which had been hanging 
in the davits, slid down the 
ship’s side; the apprentices 
shipped the oars in the row- 
locks and I took the tiller; 
we pushed off, and, cursing 
Doyle, I headed the boat to- 
ward the lights on the mole. 


Il. 


We ran alongside the mole, 
tied the boat’s painter to a 
ring-bolt, and made our way 
toward the custom-house. We 
hauled a trolley out from be- 
hind it, then tramped away up 
the unlit street, ankle-deep in 
dust, toward the calaboose. 
At the outer door of it there 
were two warders who were 
evidently expecting us, for they 
led us along a dimly lit corridor, 
and one of them, pointing pre- 
sumably in the direction of the 
cell in which Doyle was shut 
up, said— 

“No bono, Johnny, no bono. 
Mucho piseo. Dam’ drunk.” 

Cautiously, as if they were 
opening a lion’s cage, one of 
them unlocked the door of 
the cell and peered in. Then 
they both entered the cell, and 
@ minute later emerged, each 
one clutching one of Doyle’s 
legs as they dragged him, face 
down, into the corridor. The 


four apprentices picked him 
up with some difficulty, for 
he was rather tall, staggered 
down the corridor with him, 
and then out into the street. 
There they dropped him, still 
face down, on top of the 
trolley, and started to wheel 
it toward the mole. 

The captain had said that 
Doyle was drunker than any 
man he ever saw, and the 
description was very apt. The 
able-seaman lay huddled up on 
the trolley inert and _ lifeless, 
his black bowler hat jammed 
tight on his head. Before we 
got down to the little custom- 
house which lay between us 
and the shore end of the mole, 
however, he began to stir a 
bit and to mutter a few 
words. Presently I could see 
that he was struggling up 
into a sitting position, and as 
he did so he uttered a few 
oaths. 
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“Lie down, damn you,” I 
said to him, “ we’ve had quite 
enough trouble over you 
already.” 

“Hell t’ yer sowl,” Doyle 
suddenly yelled in_ reply. 
“D’ye think I can’t walk?” 

The yell, more especially the 
intensity of it, so startled the 
four apprentices that they 
dropped the trolley, and, before 
any of us could interfere, Doyle, 
with incredible activity, had 
sprung out of it and was 
staggering past the custom- 
house on to the mole. I 
directed the apprentices to 
replace the trolley where they 
had found it and leisurely 
followed him. I was rather 
pleased than otherwise, for I 
had foreseen difficulty in getting 
a heavy man like Doyle down 
the steps and into the boat. 
The others joined me, and we 
strolled along the mole. We 
came to the boat and looked 
down into it; there was no 
sign of Doyle. We went right 
out to the end of the mole; 
still there was no sign of Doyle. 
Then I became alarmed. [I 
went back to the custom- 
house and borrowed a couple of 
lanterns, then got into the boat, 
pulled round, and searched the 
mole thoroughly in case he 
should be hiding behind one of 
the wooden piles. Away out at 
the seaward end of it we found 
his hard felt hat floating in the 
water ; evidently he had either 
dived off the mole or fallen into 
the sea. Helped by another 
boat manned by a few of the 
men from the custom - house 
we searched all round the 
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vicinity, without result; Doyle 
had completely disappeared, 
Undoubtedly he had bee 
drowned; and at last, with 
heavy hearts, we pushed off to 
the ship. Not only would we 
be a man short—and a good 
man too—for the homeward 
Cape Horn passage, but Paddy 
Doyle when at sea, away from 
liquor, was one of the best and 
cheeriest shipmates that any 
man could have. 

The sound of cheering from 
across the bay reminded us of 
the festivities on board; but 
before we got alongside our 
barque, the last ship which 
our crew intended to greet had 
been cheered and the cheers 
acknowledged. Then there was 
silence in the harbour, and 
when we got alongside our 
vessel everything was quiet. I 
climbed up the gangway ladder 
and walked along the main- 
deck to the break of the poop, 
where I found the old man and 
the mate and told them my 
story. | 

** Are you positively certain 
that he has been drowned?” 
the captain asked me when I 
had finished. 

“‘ Absolutely, sir,’’ I replied. 
“We searched everywhere 
within a radius of a hundred 
yards from the mole, and 
Doyle in any case was n0 
swimmer.” 

“H’m,” said the captain. 
‘* Mr Reynolds, hoist the boat 
up.” 

Then he turned to me and in 
@ voice which was ominously 
calm, he said— 


“Come into my cabin.” 
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When I came out of his 


particular brand of damned 


cabin I was left without a fool that the captain thought 


single shred of doubt as to the 


I was. 


Ii. 


Long before daylight the next 
morning we commenced to un- 
moor. The stern anchor was 
got in, then came the order— 
“Man the windlass,’ an order 
which, when given in a foreign 
port when the vessel is home- 
ward bound, usually results in 
a rush of expectant men to the 
forecastle - head, the cheerful 
shipping of capstan bars, and 
@ joyous tramping of feet. 
This morning all was different ; 
even the mate’s command had 
been given in a subdued tone, 
and the men commenced to 
tramp silently round the cap- 
stan. Instantly our loss was 
brought home to us more 
poignantly, for Doyle was our 
chanteyman, and before we 
had gone twice round the cap- 
stan he would have burst into 
song. Just after daybreak 
several crews from other vessels 
joined us, passed their boats 
astern by their painters, and 
reinforced our crew at the 
capstan. One of the new- 
comers struck up a chantey 
which his mates took up with 
@ will, but a depressing gloom 
seemed to have taken possession 
of our own crew, and the sight 
of the Red Ensign hanging at 
half-mast from the peak did 
nothing to dispel it. 

It was broad daylight, and 
the fifteen-fathom shackle was 
just coming clear of the water 


when we were startled by a 
loud shout from someone who 
had just come alongside— 

“ Aria gangway, aria gang- 
way.” 

We looked over the side. 
A white - painted police boat 
with an awning spread over it 
had come alongside wunper- 
ceived, and one of its occupants 
was yelling for the accom- 
modation ladder to be lowered. 
An apprentice hastened to do 
this, and just as he had done 
it and belayed the fall, the 
boat’s awning was hurriedly 
tilted up, and @® man was 
unceremoniously bundled out 
on to the bottom platform. 
The boat promptly sheered off, 
and the man came jauntily up 
the few steps of the ladder 
and stood on the rail. It was 
the redoubtable Doyle. 

*“'Who’s dead?’ he asked 
the apprentice, pointing at the 
same time to the half-masted 
flag. 

The mystified apprentice 
looked at the flag, then at 
Doyle, then back to the flag 
again. 

‘** Well—er—you are,” he re- 
plied doubtfully. 

** Am I, begob ? ” said Doyle 
cheerfully. ‘‘ At the minit: me 
head feels about the size an’ 
weight of a bag av saltpetre 
an’ me throat an’ tongue feel 
as if they had been scrubbed 
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wid sand an’ canvas. But 
dead! Hell, no!” 


He ran forward along the 
main-deck and dived into the 
forecastle. Two minutes later 
he was up on the forecastle- 
head clad only in his shirt 
and blue dungaree pants, push- 
ing away at a capstan bar with 
the best of them. Presently 
he commenced to sing, and I 
almost had it in my heart to 
forgive the old reprobate as 
his glorious baritone voice rang 
out in that most beautiful and 
plaintive of the old sea chanteys 
—‘ Shenandoah.’ 

At last the anchor was 
aweigh; the sails had been 
loosed; and while some of 
the men hove the anchor up 
to the hawse-pipe the others 
sheeted home the lower top- 
sails and courses and hoisted 
the upper topsails, topgallant 
sails, royals, and fore-and- 
afters. The barque gathered 
headway, and with the other 
vessels’ boats towing astern 
we stood out through the tiers 
of anchored ships. When well 
clear the main-yards were 
backed to check our way; 
all the men from the other 
ships were given a tot of rum 
and got into their boats. Then 
to the accompaniment of their 
cheers we swung the main- 
yards again, and stood away 
on the port tack out into the 
Pacific on the first leg of our 
long run home. 

Paddy Doyle’s hour of reck- 
oning was now at hand. No 
sooner had we got everything 
trim—anchor secured, halliards 
sweated up, sheets taut, and 
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running gear overhauled—than 
the order was passed along the 
deck which summoned him to 
the saloon. My presence was 
also requested. To the charge 
of going ashore without leave 
and of getting drunk and being 
placed in the calaboose, Doyle 
cheerfully pled guilty; but 
when the captain also charged 
him with breaking away from 
my care, getting into the sea, 
and causing everyone on board 
endless trouble and anxiety, 
the Irishman’s face assumed an 
expression of blank amazement. 

“There’s a mistake some- 
wheres, sir,’ he said. “Sure 
I niver left the calaboose till 
this mornin’.” 

** Don’t talk nonsense, man,” 
the captain said severely. “I 
bailed you out, and the second 
mate and four of the appren- 
tices took you from the cala- 
boose last night; then when 
they got you down to the 
mole you broke away from 
them, ran along it, and dived 
into the sea.” 

“God forbid that ZI would 
dive into the sea, sir, me that 
can’t swim,” replied Doyle. 
“I haven't any very clear 
remimbrance av what happened 
to me afther I had been ashore 
for an hour—it just took me 
about that time to git dhrunk, 
—but whin I wakened up in 
the calaboose this mornin’, sir, 
me clothes were as dry as me 
throat.” 

“H’m,” said the captain 
doubtfully, turning to me. 
“What do you make of that, 
mister ? ” 

‘It was a warm night, sir,” 
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I replied. “They probably 
dried on him.” 

“Me shirt and  waiskit 
wouldn’t dry on me in the 
calaboose, sir,’ said Doyle 
plaintively. 

I went to my cabin and 
returned to the saloon with 
his hard, black hat. 

“ Where did you lose that ? ” 
I asked him. 

“God knows, sir,” Doyle 
replied joyfully, “‘ but I’m glad 
to get it back annyway.” 

“I suppose you were in the 
ealaboose this morning when 
you woke up,” said the captain. 

“Faith I was, sir, an’ when 
it was startin’ to get light two 
av them Johnny-darms comes 
into me cell wid a lantern an’ 
@ couple av fathoms av rope. 
I thought they was goin’ to tie 
me up, an’ me feelin’ far from 
well, but instead they lays 
howld avy me arms an’ runs 
me outside to where there was 
@ toff standin’ wid a sword 
slung to him. He looks at 
me as black as thunder an’ 
then begins to spit an’ curse fit 
to beat the band. He dhrags 
his sword half out av its case 
an’ I thought he was goin’ to 
sthab me. Then he shoves it 
back agin an’ instead he hits 
me a kick that I can feel yet. 
* Vamoose,’ he sez. I vamoosed 
an’ legged it like a March foal 
for the harbour, for I knew 
that the ship was gettin’ under 
weigh. By-an’-by a Johnny- 
darm comes runnin’ afther me ; 
I thought he wanted to take 
me back, but no; ‘twas to put 
me into the police boat he 
came.” 


“ All right, that’s enough,” 
said the captain curtly. “I 
shall fine you two days’ pay for 
going ashore without leave, and 
also deduct the amount of your 
bail from your wages.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied 
Doyle cheerfully as he left the 
saloon. 

He was not finished yet, 
however. Five minutes later 
he again stood at the saloon 
door and told the steward that 
he wished ,to see me. I went 
out to meet him, and as I did 
so the captain joined us. 

“Will ye look at this, sir,” 
said Doyle. 

“This was a silver watch 
of which he was immensely 
proud. Upon it was an in- 
scription to say that it had 
been presented to him by the 
Norwegian Government for 
being one of a boat’s crew that 
had saved the lives of the crew 
of a barque in the North 
Atlantic. 

“Well, what about it?” I 
asked. 

“Sir,” said Doyle, “I 
wound that up before puttin’ 
it on me whin I wint ashore 
last afthernoon, an’ its goin’ 
yet.” 

“ Hullo!” said the captain 
tome. ‘ What do you make of 
that.” 

“Well, sir,” I replied, “I 
should think that the warders 
took it off him for safety when 
he was taken to the calaboose 
to begin with and returned it 
to him this morning.” 

“* Mister,” said the captain, 
looking at me in a pitying sort 
of way and shaking his head, 
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“if you weren't so damned 
green you would know that 
once the warders in that cala- 
boose take anything off a shell- 
back they never return it to 
him.” 

In a sailing ship where one 
went for months without news 
from the outside world it took 
very little to raise a discussion 
or an argument, and this episode 
of Doyle’s cropped up continu- 
ously during the homeward 
voyage. I, of course, took no 
part in the discussion, but I 
was entirely with the appren- 
tices, who, believing the evi- 
dence of their eyes, swore that 
Doyle had been taken out of 
the calaboose, had _ either 
plunged into the sea or fallen 
into it, and after being rescued 
and taken back to the calaboose, 
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had been too drunk to remem- 
ber that he had ever left it, 
Doyle himself took very little 
part in their arguments—bhe 
did not seem at all proud of 
the episode, and evidently 
thought that it had been given 
undue publicity,—but when he 
did his intervention was, for 
the time being, decisive. He 
had all the trumps: his dry 
shirt and ‘ waiskit,’ and—what 
he undoubtedly considered to 
be the ace—his silver watch. 
But all their discussions 
‘about it and about’ did noth- 
ing to clear the matter up. It 
remained a mystery till the 
end of the voyage, and doubt- 
less it would be a mystery 
still if the steamship Gwelo 
had not carried Connell’s Scouts 
from Cape Town to Durban. 


IV. 


That was three and a half 
years afterwards, and between 
sitting for exams. and going 
into steam, the episode of 
Paddy Doyle and the calaboose 
had almost faded from my 
memory. The Gwelo, of which 
vessel I was second officer, 


was just beginning to roll lightly 


to the swell off Cape Agulhas, 
and the adjutant and I were 
standing on the lower bridge 
looking along the fore-deck 
upon which the horses were 
tethered, when we noticed that 
one of them had got adrift. A 
trooper who was on duty, evi- 
dently quite unconscious that 
anything was wrong, was 
staring out on the port-beam 


at a passing vessel. At him 
the adjutant let go a yell— 

“‘ Hell t’ yer sowl, you and 
yer slippery hitches. Get that 
horse tied up again.” 

Then as the man jumped to 
carry out the order, the adju- 
tant turned to me. 

“ That’s the way to talk to 
him,” he said, “seeing that 
he’s an Irishman and an old 
sailor.” 

“I was just thinking that 
you were a bit of an old sailor 
yourself,’ I remarked. 

The adjutant, a tall, good- 
looking, young Irishman, a little 
over thirty, named Fitzgerald, 
smniled. 

“T’ve been a bit of most 
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things,” he replied, “‘ and that 
amongst them. I put in two 
years in the Conway, then [ 
started to serve my time in 
the old Glen Beg. On my 
second voyage I cleared out 
in "Frisco, got mixed up with 
a girl in the Bella Union, and 
the first thing she did was to 
get me shanghaied in a sealer 
bound up to the Bering Sea. 
Well, by the time I got clear 
of that sealer I had had enough 
of the sea to last me a lifetime. 
I started prospecting in British 
Columbia, and eventually be- 
came a mining engineer of 
sorts, and at that job I drifted 
all over North and South 
America. What Ill do when 
Brother Boer throws in his 
hand and I lose this extremely 
congenial job of scrapping with 
him, the Lord only knows.” 
Now somehow or other when 
the adjutant had shouted at 
the delinquent trooper I had 
conceived the impression that 
I had met him before. I could 
not remember his face, but 
the phrase he had used, and 
the tone of his voice when he 
used it, seemed to have touched 
some chord in my memory. 
Further conversation with him, 
however, had shown that it 
was practically impossible for 
us to have met, for he had 
left the sea before I had gone 
to it. Still, during the trip 
we became very friendly. 
Connell’s Scouts, from Major 
Connell, who had raised the 
regiment—or whatever it called 
itself, for it had only the 
strength of a squadron—and 
commanded it, downward, were 


about the hardest cases that 
I have ever clapped eyes on. 
The major himself stood about 
an inch under six feet, and 
was powerfully built and 
sinewy. His face was sun- 
blackened rather than sun- 
browned, and with his black 
hair and moustache one would, 
@ short distance away, almost 
mistake him for a nigger. There 
was a look of unmistakable 
determination, almost of fero- 
city, about his face, but every 
now and then he would break 
into an infectious laugh. <A 
born fighter, he had taken 
part in.every scrap that there 
had been in South Africa during 
the past twenty years. He 
had got his present mob to- 
gether during the early days 
of the war mainly by boarding 
cattle and horse-boats in Cape 
Town and inducing the cattle- 
men to desert. Fitzgerald had 
been one of them: he had 
come over in a horse-boat from 
the Argentine, and had joined 
the Scouts as a trooper. The 
major appeared to be very 
fond of him, which seemed to 
me to be about as good a chit 
as any man could want. 

The thing which surprised 
and impressed the officers of 
the Gwelo most about Connell’s 
Scouts was their discipline. I 
have never. seen men who 
jumped more readily to an 
order, and according to Fitz- 
gerald this was due more than 
anything else to fear of the 
major and admiration for him. 
On several occasions the latter, 
when they were surprising @ 
Boer outpost, had crawled 
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single-handed up to the sentry, 
seized him, and strangled him 
to death before he could give 
the alarm; and, as the adju- 
tant said, when an officer is 
capable of doing that sort of 
thing in the dark, not knowing 
what he might run up against, 
his men think twice before they 
give him any trouble. 

There appeared to be two 
reasons for the present move 
of the regiment. The first was 
that up on the border of Cape 
Colony where they had been 
operating, they had made them- 
selves thoroughly unpopular, 


I had not seen the last of 
those two, however, for three 
days after our arrival Fitz- 
gerald came on board the Gwelo 
to tell me that the Scouts 
were still in camp just outside 
of Durban, and that the major 
would be very glad if I 
would dine with them that 
evening at the Royal Hotel. I 
readily accepted the invita- 
tion, and after a very cheery 
dinner we were seated in the 
lounge of the hotel—the major 
with his fourth glass of port 
in front of him. In the lounge 
there was a constant coming 
and going of civilians, of 
ladies in evening dress, and 
of officers of various regi- 
ments, and I was watching 
the, to me, unusual scene 
with considerable interest, 
when suddenly a young officer 
in the uniform of another 


irregular corps, and wearing a 
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not only with the enemy— 
which did not matter so much 
—but with some of our own 
generals ; the second was that 
there was a well-known general 
up on the Natal border who 
was insistently clamouring for 
their services. In due time 
we arrived in Durban, and the 
Scouts disembarked. I saw 
them go with regret, for Fitz- 
gerald had turned out to be a 
charming fellow, and by the 
time the major had got outside 
his third glass of port he was 
about the most entertaining 
man that I have ever met. 


smasher hat, stood before our 
table. 

“Well, for the love of 
Mike !”’ he ejaculated. ‘“‘ Fitz! 
and alive!” 

Fitzgerald sprang to his feet. 

“Tony!” he gasped, “ and 
in the same condition! Well, 
I always had an idea that if 
you had managed to get away 
from that benighted country 
you would be across in this one 
taking a hand in the game.” 

“Oh, I got away easy 
enough,” said the newcomer. 
“As soon as I got the, news 
that you had been pinched I 
skinned out; struck the coast 
at Taltal, and from there I 
got down to Valparaiso.” 

“Fitz,” the major chipped 
in, “‘ask your friend to sit 
down and have a drink.” 

The adjutant introduced 
Tony, who sat down in a chair 
evidently a little mystified and 
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regarded his friend as if the 


’ latter were a ghost. 


“Took here, Fitz,” he said 
at last, ‘‘ I was perfectly certain 
that you had been scuppered. 
How on earth did you manage 
to get away?” 

“The devil looks after his 
own,” Fitzgerald replied 
solemnly, ‘‘ and I had his own 
luck. About four years ago, 
sir,” he continued, turning to 
the major, “ Tony and I were 
working in the copper mines 
away up amongst the moun- 
tains in Antofagasta Province 
in Chile. His camp was a 
matter of ten miles from mine, 
but we used to meet every 
Sunday. About that time there 
was a bit of a revolution 


brewing, not an unusual thing’ 


out there then, and Tony and 
I were suspected by the 
authorities of being well in the 
movement; for once in a way 
the authorities weren’t very 
far out. The commandant of 
gendarmerie in the district had 
a particular down on me——” 
“ That’s putting it mildly,” 
Tony interrupted with a grin. 
“And one morning before 
daylight,” Fitzgerald went on, 
“@ gang of his blasted gendar- 
merie broke into my hut and 
collared me while I was still in 
bed. All they would allow me 
to put on was an old suit of 
blue dungarees that I used 
when I went down the mine, 
and asombrero hat; then, bare- 
footed, they hustled me on top 
of a mule and we started down 
for the plains. Gradually we 
turned away north; my riding 
mule was taken from me and 


I was shoved into a mule-cart. 
I tried to find out from my 
mounted escort where they 
were taking me to, but couldn’t 
get a word out of them. I 
knew that we were heading 
north by the sun and by the 
fact that day after day our 
line of march was flanked on 
the right by the distant snow- 
capped peaks of the Andes, 
with which we seemed to be 
moving parallel, and a tanta- 
lising sight they were to one 
whose throat was continually 
parched. 

‘*We had been trekking pretty 
rapidly for a good many days 
in acute discomfort as far as I 
was concerned, for I sat on 
the hard seat of a mule-cart in 
the blazing sun all day and 
slept under the cart handcuffed 
to one of the wheels at night, 
when suddenly we came upon 
some signs of civilisation. First 
of all we struck a little engine 
which was snorting along a 
single railway track; then we 
met @ group of mule- carts 
laden with caliche, crunching 
across the dry soil toward the 
distant buildings of a nitrate 
station, and I realised that we 
were up in the Tarapacd desert. 
What motive my guards had 
for taking me up there I had 
no idea, nor would any of them 
tell me. We avoided the nitrate 
station, and presently came to 
another little railway which 
seemed to be used for taking 
truck loads of nitrate from the 
works down to the coast. I 
was handed over to a new set 
of guards, shoved into an open 
truck on top of a heap of bags 














































































of nitrate, and the train started 
in a blinding sandstorm. 
Before long we got to the top 
of a precipitous bluff, the storm 
cleared off, and there before me 
lay the blue Pacific. In a 
short time I saw an open road- 
stead crowded with tall-masted 
ships, then a town spread along 
@ narrow strip of shore. I 
recognised the town as 
Iquique. 

“I looked out across the 
open. roadstead at the ships. 
Away out to the left, all by 
herself near the island, was a 
little white-painted vessel that 
I would have given anything 
to be aboard of. She was a 
Peruvian guano barque which 
had been laid up in Iquique 
for a long time. When I had 
passed through the place five 
months before on my way to 
Antofagasta I had spent a 
very pleasant day on board of 
her. Her skipper was half an 
Irishman, he and his wife were 
the only two souls on board, 
and they were old friends of 
mine. Uncertain as I was as 
to what was coming to me, I 
regarded that homely-looking 
old barque as a most desirable 


“By this time I was just 
about played out, and I was 
suffering agonies from thirst. 
Water is pretty scarce all over 
that God-forsaken country, and 
my swine of guards had taken 
particular care to give me just 
enough to keep me alive. I 
was heartily glad when the 
train ran into Iquique, but, by 
heavens! it was a case of out 
of the frying-pan into the fire 
with a vengeance. Instead of 
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taking me to the main jail 
they shoved me into the single- 
storied little calaboose down 
by the mole, which is usually 
reserved for drunken sailors 
from the ships. I was put 
into @ cell which was almost 
dark, the only light and ventila- 
tion coming from a window 
about @ foot square, which had 
no glass in it but was barred 
and which was close up to the 
roof. I had been in this beastly 
cell, I should think, for about 
four hours before anyone ap- 
peared; then it was a surly 
warder with some bread and 
water. It got dark, and I lay 
down on a plank bed—the 
only article of furniture in 
the cell—and tried to sleep. 
For @ long time I couldn’t, for 
I hadn’t the faintest idea of 
what was going to happen to 
me. I was thoroughly mysti- 
fied and burning with indigna- 
tion, and, of course, I detected 
the hand of the commandant 
in the whole thing. 

“The next morning I again 
got some bread and water. 
The day dragged pretty miser- 
ably; then in the late after- 
noon I had a visit from the 
governor of the calaboose. He 
came with the pleasing intelli- 
gence that I was to be shot 
at dawn. I told him not to 
be ridiculous, that even in 
South America I was entitled 
to a trial before anything like 
that was done to me. Then he 
gave the show away: told me 
that I hud already been tried 
and condemned to death for 
conspiring against the Republic 
up in Tarapac4, and that with 
some of my fellow-conspirators, 
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who were in the main jail, I 
had to face a firing squad in the 
morning. I can speak Spanish 
fairly well, and I explained to 
him that I had never been in 
Tarapaca, but had been brought 
down from the copper mines 
above Antofagasta. I daresay 
that he knew that well enough, 
but he merely shrugged his 
shoulders and informed me that 
he didn’t believe me. I pro- 
phesied all sorts of dire penalties 
for him when it became known 
that a British subject had been 
done to death, and I demanded 
to see the British consul. He 
shrugged his shoulders again, 
informed me that it never 
would become known, and that 
the next one in authority that 
I should see would be my 
Maker. Then he bowed and 
left the cell. 

“Well, I must admit that 
my tail went down absolutely, 
and I lay on the plank bed 
in despair. I hadn’t the 
slightest doubt but that the 
governor’s version of what 
was going to happen was 
correct. In the half dark I 
had noticed that he very closely 
resembled my friend the com- 
mandant, and I wouldn’t be 
at all surprised if he were 
that gentleman’s brother; prob- 
ably that was why I had been 
committed to his care. Pres- 
ently the usually silent cala- 
boose began to get lively. 
Judging from the sounds that 
I heard quite a number of 
people were being received into 
it. Doubtless, I thought, some 
ship out in the bay has had a 
liberty day and the drunks are 
being gathered in. About an 
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hour after it got dark the door 
of my cell was suddenly opened, 
and the warder appeared. 

“ * Here, Gringo,’ he shouted 
rudely in Spanish, ‘here’s a 
father confessor for you.’ 

“ Three men appeared in the 
half light of the open doorway 
carrying a fourth; him they 
threw into the cell, left it, and 
locked the door behind them. 
The new-comer lay like a log 
where he dropped, and, full of 
my own thoughts, I didn’t 
bother my head about him. 
Half an hour afterwards I 
heard voices speaking in 
Spanish in the corridor. One 
of the voices I recognised as 
that of the governor of the 
calaboose; the other seemed 
to belong to the agent of some 
ship that was sailing at day- 
light to which the individual 
who had just been slung into 
the cell belonged. It appeared 
that he had been put in with 
me because all the other cells 
were full and it was undesirable 
that he should get mixed up 
with their occupants, who were 
men from another ship. To 
avoid delay to the vessel, which 
was on the point of sailing, the 
agent was trying to bail the 
sailor out, and in this he was 
eventually successful. Then 
someone spoke in English— 
the first time I had heard that 
language spoken since that last 
Sunday that we met, Tony. 

“* Phat will be all right, 
then,’ he said. ‘ Tell him that 
I will send the second mate 
and a boat’s crew for the man 
as soon a8 I get off to the 
ship.’ 

‘“‘T surmised at once that the 
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voice was that of the captain 
of the ship that the drunken 
man belonged to, and I was 
just going to shout to him in 
despair that there was a British 
subject in the jail who was 
going to be murdered next 
morning, and to ask him for 
God’s sake to inform the British 
consul, when, before I could 
collect my wits, the door in 
the corridor slammed to and 
there was silence. Annoyed 
with myself for missing such a 
chance, I sat up on the bed, 
and presently the sailor on the 
floor moaned a couple of times. 
I wondered if he could help me 
in any way once he got outside, 
and I went across to where he 
was lying. I fumbled about 
his pockets, feeling for a box of 
matches, and as I did so he 
spoke a few words as if in his 
sleep. He had a brogue that 
you could have cut with a 
knife; evidently he was as 
Irish as the Galway Blazers. 
I found a match, struck it 
cautiously, and, shading it with 
my hand from the door, I 
looked down at him. He made 
@ curious picture; he was 
somewhere about My own 
height and dressed much the 
same in a blue dungaree suit ; 
also he was barefooted. Sloping 
diagonally across his forehead 
and his face was a blood-stained 
bandage, and firmly wedged on 
his head, partially covering the 
bandage, was a hard, black felt 
hat. He smelt strongly of 
pisco, and had evidently been 
in @ row in one of the grog- 
shops. At first sight he didn’t 
look as if he could be of any 
use to me, but before the burnt 
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match dropped from my fingers 
a bright idea entered my brain 
—why not change places with 
him? He was quite uncon. 
scious—the combined effect of 
pisco and a biff that he must 
have got on the head,—and 
the idea seemed feasible. I got 
to work quickly; took off his 
bandage and his hard hat and 
dragged him across the eell, 
With a struggle I managed to 
get him up on the plank-bed, 
where he lay as if he were dead, 
Then I adjusted the bandage 
across my own face, jammed 
the hat on as firmly as I could, 
and lay down close to the door 
where he had been. 

“By this time I was thorough- 
ly excited and my heart was 
thumping as I lay on the bare 
floor. In a little while, with 
any luck, I might be out in 
the open, and after that any- 
thing might happen. I hoped 
that my nerve wouldn’t fail 
me, but I wasn’t feeling too 
strong and the slightest sound 
in the calaboose made me jump. 
After what seemed an age I 
heard the sound of many feet 
in the corridor; the door was 
cautiously opened and two 
warders dragged me out of the 
cell by the heels. In _ the 
corridor, which was dimly lit, 
were five other men whom I 
surmised were the second mate 
and four of the ship’s crew— 
probably apprentices. The 
second mate gave the order, 
and the apprentices—hefty lads 
—lifted me and carried me 
along the corridor; a few 
seconds afterwards I was in the 
open air. By Jove! it felt 
good to be clear of that filthy 
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cell. The apprentices, stagger- 
ing under my weight, carried 
me a few yards to a sort of 
trolley, dumped me into it, 
and started to wheel me down 
the street toward the mole, 
the second mate following close 
behind. 

“My brain was now ticking 
hard. I had got that second 
mate summed up: he was one 
of those superior haw-haw sort 
of Englishmen. Had he been 
one of my own countrymen I 
would have confessed my plight 
to him, and he would have 
taken a sporting chance to 
get me clear. Had he been a 
Scotsman even I might have 
trusted to his wit to find a 
way out; but this fellow! 
‘Haw,’ he would have said, 
‘I must do my duty, haw. I 
must take you back to the—er 
—talaboose, haw, and get my 
man, haw.’ ” 

“Here, Fitz,” the major in- 
terjected, “go easy with those 
racial comparisons. Our friend 
here from the Gwelo has been 
fidgeting about for the last 
two minutes and blushing like 
& peony rose.” 

“Is it him?” replied Fitz- 
gerald easily. ‘‘ Sure he needn’t 
blush. He’s an Englishman 
all right, but not the sort that 
I mean. If he had been there, 
now, I would have confessed 
to him quick enough. 

“Well, I realised that the 
only obstacle between me and 
the mole was the small custom- 
house at the shore end of it, 
and there there was a real 
danger. If one of the guarda 
costas came out with a lantern 
to inspect me I was done. Just 
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before we reached the mole I 
began to make a pretence of 
returning sobriety. I sat up 
in the trolley, and in the vilest 
brogue that I could manage 
suggested to that second mate 
that I was quite capable of. 
walking. He sternly, and with 
suitable emphasis, ordered me 
to lie down. At that I let 
out a yell at him, jumped clear 
of the trolley, imitated a rapid 
drunken stagger past the custom- 
house, and reached the mole. 
Then I ran like a hare along it. 
That fool of a second mate 
didn’t seem to worry ; I rather 
fancy that he and the others 
stopped to have a yarn with 
the guarda costas. Anyhow, I 
reached the end of the mole 
with no one in sight behind me 
and the sea splashing in front. 
Away out toward the island 
was the riding light of a vessel, 
which I took to be the guano 
barque. I spotted a bright 
star directly over the light, 
dived into the sea, and headed 
for the star. I am a fairly 
decent swimmer; in fact I 
took most of the prizes for 
long distance swimming when 
I was on the Conway. I put in 
@ spurt for the first fifty yards, 
then went along as noiselessly 
as I could. After a bit an 
inquisitive sea lion joined me 
—there were lots of them living 
on the island—and kept me 
company ; it was rather weird. 
Eventually I got alongside a 


vessel. My luck was in: it 
was the guano barque. Her 
gangway ladder had been 


hauled up, so I swam under 
her stern and gave a moderate 
hail. After a time the skipper 
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came to the poop-rail and 
looked down into the water, 
and I spoke to him and told 
him who I was. A few minutes 
later I was on board, and I 
tell you that old couple did me 
proud. At that time the Peru- 
vians didn’t exactly like the 
Chilanos, and that feeling 
doubtless augmented their 
natural hospitality to an old 
friend. 

“ They found a secure hiding- 
place for me on board, which 
I always hovered near dur- 
ing the day in case the 
authorities sent off a search 
party. They never did, how- 
ever, and the old man sculled 
himself ashore in his gig occa- 
sionally, but although he kept 
his ears open he heard nothing 
about an escaped prisoner. Of 
course the police may have 
thought that I had _ been 
drowned; on the other hand, 
it was possible that they were 
keeping a close watch on all 
outward-bound vessels. At last 
the old skipper got a chance 
to get me away. Stores were 
being sent down to him from 
Callao as the barque had got a 
charter and would soon be 
running again. He had some 
empty cases and casks to return, 
and got permission from the 
customs people to put them 
direct on board of a P.S.N. Co.’s 
coasting steamer. The chief 
officer of the steamer was a 
friend of his, and one evening 
he sent one of his boats for 
the empties. I was squeezed 
into one of the casks, which 
was then headed up, a couple 
of holes were bored in it for 
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ventilation, and in it I way 
transferred to the steamer. She 
sailed direct for Callao about 
an hour after my arrival op 
board, and that chief officer 
got me out of the cask and algo 
did me proud. He was the 
perfect Samaritan. So ther 
you are, Tony—I told you I had 
the devil’s own luck.” 

“‘ He certainly seems to take 
@ special interest in you, Fitz,” 
his friend replied. ‘I couldn’t 
get a scrap of news about you 
anywhere on the coast, and 
thought that your pal the 
commandant had managed to 
get you put out of the way for 
good. When I first noticed 
you in this lounge I began 
to think that I was seeing 
things.” 

“And the poor devil you 
left behind in the cell,’’ said the 
major. “I suppose they took 
him out and shot him at dawn 
in your place.” 

“My God! sir, I hope not,” 
Fitzgerald ejaculated. “I 
never thought of that.” 

The look of consternation on 
his open face was so genuine 
that I made up my mind to 
forgive him the rather nasty 
things that he had been saying. 

“No,” I said, “they didn’t. 
You can make your mind easy 
on that.” 

For just about the time that 
the major had noticed that I 
was blushing like a peony rose 
I had not only discovered 
where I had met Fitzgerald 
before, but I had also found the 
solution to the mystery that 
had. baffled a whole ship's 
company for half a voyage. 
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Is Charles Lever read to- 
day? If the price at which 
first editions of his works can 
be picked up is any guide, the 
answer seems to be in the 
negative. In the last few years 
I have bought many of them, 
nearly all illustrated by Phiz, 
some of them handsomely 
bound, all in good condition, 
and in no instance have I paid 
more than thirty shillings for 
a book. Some have cost as 
little as twelve shillings. 

Having these volumes I have 
felt constrained to read or to 
re-read them. Some were old 
favourites; others I had not 
read before. On the whole, 
the making or renewing of 
acquaintance with these old 
volumes has been a pleasure, 
and the result of my experience 
and of a few researches which 
I made into the facts of Lever’s 
life at the same time may be 
of interest to others. If there 
is dross in Lever, there is some- 
thing also, I am _ convinced, 
of lasting value, and, sprinkled 
through it all, much that 
sparkles and amuses still. 

To understand Lever the 
writer one must understand 
Lever the man. His personal 
history furnishes the clue to 
much that is puzzling in his 
literary career. Judged by his 
best, he was a great and 
original humorous writer; by 
his worst, he was a hack- 
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novelist of the most uninspired 
type. He was both the one 
and the other mainly because 
of the facts of his life. 

He was born in Ireland in 
1806; he died in Austria in 
1872. A doctor by profession, 
he was a writer by choice. He 
combined the two callings for 
a few years, and then, in 1842, 
finally turned his back on 
medicine. He had the Irish- 
man’s itching to do someone’s 
job other than his own. When 
he was a doctor he was hanker- 
ing after literature. When he 
was a writer he was hankering 
after a consular appointment. 
He obtained one—a vice-con- 
sular post at Spezzia—in 1858. 
It brought in only £300 a year, 
but it was largely a sinecure, 
and suited Lever admirably 
in every respect except the 
financial. He tried for and 
obtained a better appointment 
—a consulship at Trieste worth 
£700 a year—in 1867; and at 
Trieste he spent five miserable 
years until his death. The 
post, he wrote in 1867, was 
“* unpleasant, damnable ”’ ; 
Trieste was simply “ Liverpool 
with. Jews and blacklegs for 
gentlemen—votla tout.”” “ This 
infernal place is slowly wear- 
ing me out,” he wrote in 1868, 
and later he refers to “this 
banishment,” “‘ this weariful life 
of exile.” 
There was, in fact, too much 
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work to be done at Trieste, 
and not enough of the social 
intercourse which Lever loved. 
He was entirely unsuited to 
the routine work of an office. 
Incidentally he cannot have 
been in any case an altogether 
satisfactory official. In August 
1864 we find him informing 
John Blackwood that something 
must be afoot, for the Admir- 
alty have just called on him 
to furnish a full and true ac- 
count of all dock accommoda- 
tion at Spezzia, the whole 
** most secret and confidential.” 
Obviously there was some lack 
of due official reticence in 
passing on that information 
before the mission was even 
executed. 

Lever’s last few years, spent 
at Trieste, were not happy years. 
The fruit long sought turned, 
when gathered, to bitterness 
in his mouth; but that was 
at the end of a life full of 
interest and, on the whole, 
great happiness. He loved 
laughter and the sun, and he 
brought laughter and sunshine 
into the lives of others. At 
Florence, where he lived from 
1848 to 1867, at Spezzia, which 
he visited from time to time 
for his consular duties, one has 
glimpses of him through his 
own and his friends’ letters 
as a hearty, popular, life-loving, 
laughter -loving man, never 
quite serious for long, always 
sociable, talkative, hospitable, 
@ pleasant companion, a born 
host; perhaps a little over- 
fond of a lord, but the more 
human on that account; a 
man with an infinite capacity 
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for enjoyment, basking in the 
sun, rowing or swimming in the 
warm Italian sea, savouring life 
to the full. 

He had a gift for making 
friends, and good friends, 
Among the best was John Black- 
wood of Edinburgh. When 
Lever’s wife died in 1870, Black- 
wood suddenly discovered that 
he had an urgent commission 
for Lever to perform for him 
—to go to Greece at once 
to investigate the seizure by 
brigands of Lord and Lady 
Muncaster and their party of 
tourists in that country. There 
was no earthly reason, of course, 
for Lever’s undertaking it— 
except for the purpose of divert- 
ing his mind from his loss. 
It was a  characteristically 
kindly thought of the great 
publisher’s, as Lever, who grate- 
fully accepted the mission, re- 
cognised. 

He was perpetually in need 
of money, extravagant, care- 
less about ways and means, 
an inveterate gambler at cards 
(not at the tables), an in- 
different manager of his busi- 
ness affairs, yet happy withal. 
When his first great grief came 
to him in the death of his only 
son in 1863, he had difficulty 
in finding the money needed 
for the burial expenses. He 
lived and wrote, he told John 
Blackwood in 1867, ‘‘ from hand 
to mouth.” “I can do nothing 
continuously—that is, without 
seeing the printed page close 
behind me. That has been my 
practice for five-and-twenty 
years, and I don’t think I 
could change it.” So, in regard 
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to money, he was always dis- 

to confine himself to 
earning sufficient for the day, 
leaving to-morrow’s needs to 
to-morrow. The devil, he said, 
was “always dancing in his 
preeches’ pocket.” It is small 
wonder that his son, the 
younger Charles Lever, showed 
in his brief career in the Army, 
at home and in India, a ten- 
dency to extravagance which 
reminds one of the devil-may- 
care spirit of the ensigns and 
cornets of the elder Lever’s 
imagination. 

Yet Lever was, for those 
days, a well-paid writer. His 
books had a wide circulation 
and sold well. For ‘The Knight 
of Gwynne’ he received in all 
nearly £3000. His profits from 
‘Jack Hinton’ amounted to 
£1300. During some years his 
income was probably more than 
£2000. His earnings between 
1837 and 1872, his working 
life as a novelist, cannot have 
been less than £50,000, accord- 
ing to Edmund Downey. His 
average annual income for those 
years was probably more than 
£1200. He lived mainly in 
Italy, where living should have 
been cheap; but economy was 
not in Lever’s blood. One of 
his extravagances was horse- 
flesh. At Karlsruhe in 1845 
he had six horses, and his 
public appearances in his car- 
riage were impressive. When 
he came over the Alps into 
Italy in 1847 he came with 
seven horses. Even as a young 
doctor, setting up in Brussels 
in 1837, he had two horses— 
and good cattle, with blood in 
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them. He simply could not 
live in a style inferior to that 
of the ‘society’ of whatever 
place he inhabited. It was 
vanity, no doubt, but vanity 
that had in it a measure of 
social virtue. 

Towards the end of his life, 
looking backwards, he expressed 
some doubt whether he had 
been wise in exchanging the 
profession of the physician for 
that of the man of letters. 
““The career I abandoned,” he 
wrote, “‘ would have been more 
rewarding, more safe from re- 
verses, and less exposed to those 
variations of public taste which 
are the terror of all those who 
live by the world’s favour.” 

It is necessary to draw atten- 
tion to this side of Lever’s 
life and character, for one 
finds here a determining factor 
of his career as a writer. He 
wrote his novels to pay his 
bills, and, because his bills 
were heavy and pressing, he 
wrote usually against time, 
often against the grain, ‘wor- 
riedly, hurriedly, without focal 
intervals of thought. Most of 
his novels were issued in 
monthly parts, and sometimes 
he wrote on, after all that he 
really had to say was said, 
simply because a given number 
of parts had to be completed. 
When he was writing ‘ Charles 
O’Malley,’ the publisher pressed 
him to continue the book to 
twenty parts. He expressed 


some doubt whether the public 
would not grow weary of the 
narratives of battle and blood- 
shed which must make up the 
staple of the additional nuyum- 
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bers; but he wrote them. 
Artistic considerations, unham- 
pered by more material com- 
plications, would have coun- 
selled an earlier termination. 
He went on writing, in fact, 
for no other reason than that 
space had to be filled. 

Every professional novelist 
must write at times a little 
mechanically. A good deal of 
journeyman work has inevit- 
ably to be done in the course 
of any literary career. Crafts- 
manship cannot be maintained 
unfailingly at the highest notch 
of excellence. Lever unques- 
tionably wrote much that was 
unworthy of him, much that 
was slapdash, ill-considered, not 
properly hammered out and 
finished in the forge of the mind. 
He was inclined, too, to let a 
story get out of hand. He 
found difficulty in gathering up 
his loose ends. ‘I am, after 
all my experience,” he wrote 
in February 1864, “a precious 


bad judge of the time one 


ought to begin to ‘ pucker up 
the end of the stocking.’” He 
could not get rid of his char- 
acters, he says in a letter of 
October 1864; “they won’t 
go—the step of the hall door 
would seem to have bird-lime 
on it.” He was a bad judge, 
too, of his own work ;. writing 
people often are. The worst 
things which he wrote, he said 
in November 1863, were instant 
successes, and “some one or 
two—‘ The Dodds,’ for instance, 
which had a certain stamp of 
originality —were total and 
lamentable failures.” ‘Con 
Cregan’ he himself described 
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as “‘atrociously careless andj 
ill-written,’’ yet it was mom 
successful than others which 
had been written, he thought, 
with greater care. 

The fact is that under the 
pressure of monetary needs he 
wrote too much and too quickly, 
He wrote, it must be remem- 
bered, long before the days of 
such aids to composition as 
shorthand writers, typists, and 
dictaphones. .The physical 
labour which writing involved 
was heavier then. For Lever, 
who became corpulent as he 
grew older, it must often have 
been distressing. He wrote, 
too, under conditions which 
did not favour concentration 
of thought. Sometimes he had 
two stories on hand at the 
same time. He was writing 
‘The Daltons’ simultaneously 
with ‘Con Oregan’ in 1849 
and with ‘Maurice Tiernay’ 
in 1850. Frequently before 
he had finished one novel he 
began another, and he was 
inclined to lose interest in the 
book already in hand. The 
result was occasionally a com- 
plaint from his publisher or 
his editor; Dickens, to whose 
periodical ‘All the Year Round’ 
Lever contributed ‘“ A Day's 
Ride,” was among the com- 
plainants. 

In another way also the 
chances of Lever’s personal 
career had a profound influ- 
ence upon his literary career. 
By leaving Ireland he really 
cut himself off from his best 
source of inspiration. He con- 
tinued to write about Irish 
characters and Irish themes, 
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put he had now to rely more 
and more upon memory and 
imagination and less and less 
upon current observation. 
“Now and then,” he said in 
February 1865, “I feel as I 
were only manufacturing out 
of old wearables, like the devil’s 
dust folk at Manchester.” He 
was essentially an Irish novelist. 


-His Irish novels are beyond 


question the most successful. 
The Irish characters in his 
novels as a whole are the 
truest to life. He seems never 
to have understood, at any 
rate he never succeeded in 
portraying convincingly, the 
character of people of other 
races. There is something 
wrong about most of his for- 
eigners. They do not live. 
Even in his analysis of Irish 
types he does not show himself 
capable of probing very deeply 
into hidden motive and undis- 
closed impulse. But he does 
give, on broad lines, a true 
picture of certain types of the 
Irish men and women of his 
time as they appeared to an 
understanding, if not profound 
or subtle, observer. One feels 
that he knew them, and es- 
pecially the ‘ oddities’ among 
them, as he never knew the 
people of other lands. 

He left Ireland in 1837. In 
1842 he returned, to take up 
the editorship of the ‘ Dublin 
University Magazine.’ In 1845 
he quitted Ireland for the last 
time, returning only for two 
brief visits in later years. His 
three years’ sojourn at Temple- 
ogue, near Dublin, from 1842 
to 1845, was an unhappy ex- 
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perience, embittered by quar- 
rels with William Carleton and 
others. For his own comfort 
—and one has only one life to 
live, and it is brief—he prob- 
ably did well to turn to Italy 
and the sunshine. It may be, 
nevertheless, that if he had 
taken the other course, if he 
had hardened his heart and 
remained in Ireland, quarrels 
or no quarrels, he would have 
consulted his own interests as 
a writer better. He might 
then have given us, out of his 
riper experience, a finer novel 
of Irish life than any of those 
which he in fact wrote. As it 
was, his quality as a novelist 
steadily deteriorated. He had 
cut himself off from the life 
and the scenes which were his 
best. models. New types in 
plenty he found on the Conti- 
nent, but‘ they were not the 
types after his own heart, the 
types whose features and char- 
acteristics were already familiar 
to him, whose grain and fibre 
were in great part his own. 
Mention of the Carleton quar- 
rel suggests yet another head 
of criticism of Lever’s char- 
acterisation. He was accused 
in his own day, and since, of 
taking a delight in portraying 
the ‘stage Irishman "—a tra- 
vesty of the real Irishman. 
That criticism has some sub- 
stance in it, but in so far as it 
implies that Lever deliberately 
tried to vilify his countrymen 
and hold them up as laughing- 
stocks to the world, it is an 
unfair ‘criticism. Some of 
Lever’s portraits of Irish men 
and women are undoubtedly 
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caricatures ; but so are many 
of his portraits of people of 
other races. He painted the 
Trish peasants as he knew them. 
He did not know them as well 
as Carleton, who was himself 
of peasant stock. Lever was 
not; he was to that extent 
handicapped in writing of them ; 
but then he had the advantage 
—or the disadvantage—of un- 
derstanding another Irish class 
far better than Carleton ever 
knew it. It was for that class 
he wrote. One must grasp this 
fact if one is to understand 
Lever’s literary position. 

Lever belonged to the Irish 
upper middle class, and wrote 
always with an eye fixed on 
an Irish upper middle-class au- 
dience. There is no middle 
class, of course, in Ireland, and 
equally, of course—because one 
is speaking of Ireland,—it is 
the Irish middle class which is 
the most vital element of the 
Irish race. It has given both 
Ireland and the British Empire 
many of its most illustrious 
servants. From it, in par- 
ticular, has sprung a long line 
of Army officers whose names 
are linked with the story of 
British arms. The soldier’s 
life has always had a powerful 
attraction for young men of 
this. class, largely, but by no 
means exclusively, men in whose 
veins runs a mixed current of 
Irish and English blood. Lever 
was of this class, and wrote for 
it. That is why his novels are 
so full of military history. He 
knew that those for whom he 
wrote would love, as he did, 


@ gallant stirring tale. He re- 


flected, in fact, an authentic 
Irish spirit of his time, albeit 
@ sectional one, no doubt, 
There was another Irish spirit 
of the time—the far intenger 
spirit which found expression 
in the haunting sadness of 
Mangan’s ‘ Dark Rosaleen,’ or 
in that “clangorous ery of 
wrath and lamentation ”’ which 
is Fergusson’s ‘Lament for 
Thomas Davis.’ But was not 
that second spirit a sectional 
one too? Indeed, it was more 
sectional if one envisages the 
bounds of a nation’s culture 
and interests as stretching be- 
yond its shores. Irishmen with 
Imperial sympathies will cer- 
tainly not admit that they have 
ceased to be Irishmen because 
they concern themselves with 
affairs of a wider import than 
those which intrigue the ‘ Irish 
Irishman.’ The latter is, after 
all, rather engrossed in “ parish 
pump politics,” as compared 
with the Irishman who is also 
a citizen of the world. 

Lever, born and bred in 
Ireland, saw himself always as 
a citizen of the world. For 
him Ireland and Irish affairs 
were part of and related to a 
larger community and a more 
complex economy. This atti- 
tude of his to Irish interests 
and Irish politics is reflected in 
all his books. To condemn 
him for it is, even if justifiable, 
beside the point. One has to 
take him as he was, and what 
is important is that it was his 
attitude, in actual fact. 

Having this wider outlook, 
Lever refused to recognise the 
validity of the injunction, De 
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Hibernis nil nisi bonum. It is 
a stupid injunction, the sign 
of an inferiority complex. Why 
should we be exempt from 
criticism ? Lever saw his coun- 
try’s faults. He loved it, but 
in something of the bantering 
way in which the defunct rela- 
tive, Jones M‘Carthy, of his 
own Mrs Kenny James Dodd 
loved it. ‘“‘ He loved his coun- 
try, and it was a treat to hear 
him praise it. ‘Ah!’ he would 
say, ‘there’s but one blot on 
her—the Judges is rogues, the 
Government’s rogues, the Grand 
Jury’s rogues, and the People 
is illains ! 999 

Lever has been reproached 
with giving a false and mis- 
leading impression of the typical 
Trish gentleman of his day—by 
no means, it is contended, the 
happy-go-lucky _irresponsible 
person whom Lever represents 
him as being. It is true that 
Lever’s portraits are highly 
coloured and perhaps over- 
drawn, but that they had 
real prototypes I have little 
doubt. Indeed, there is here 
and there in Ireland to-day 
an odd remnant of the kind of 
character whom one meets in 
his pages. Recently I found 
in @ southern Irish newspaper 
& report of the ‘‘ examination 
a8 to means ” before a District 
Justice of an old friend and 
Schoolfellow of mine. He ad- 
mitted that he lived in a big 
house, that he kept the hounds 
and had a motor-car; but he 
assured the court, nevertheless, 
that he had no money whatever 
for the payment of his debts. 
His rents went to the receiver 
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of his property, the hounds 
were paid for by the hunt 
subscriptions, the petrol for 
his car he obtained from rela- 
tives. He had, in fact, no 
income for himself at all. It 
all sounds impossible, but I 
believe that it was substan- 
tially true. No doubt there 
were many more such cases in 
Lever’s day. 

At any rate, it was the ‘‘ man 
for Galway” type of man, 
“with debts galore but fun 
far more,” who appealed to 
Lever and whom he loved to 
draw. Mostly his character 
drawing is poor. His young 
men of fashion might have 
stepped out of the later pages 
of Ouida. His great ladies are 
grotesque, frigid, abominably 
rude to inferiors, impossible 
persons. His elderly maiden 
ladies, such as Miss Maria Daly 
and Miss Dinah Barrington, 
are violent termagants. His 
young ladies are mostly female 
prigs, talking high - falutin’ 
twaddle. Imagine a girl at a 
finishing school saying good- 
bye to her school friends in 
this fashion— 

“‘ There’s not a rosebud open- 
ing to the morning air but 
will bring some fragrance to 
my heart. ... Bethink you, 
too, that I am only the first 
launched into that wide ocean 
of life where we are all to meet 
hereafter ”’ (‘ Davenport Dunn,’ 
Chapter xvii., p. 148). 

Did a flapper, even a Vic- 
torian flapper, ever really say 
“ Bethink you ” ? 

In truth Lever was, as a 
society novelist, a failure. His 
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most ambitious books are 
‘Davenport Dunn’ and ‘The 
Daltons,’ both novels of great 
length. In them he brings 
upon a crowded canvas a host 
of characters, exalted person- 
ages, adventurers, blacklegs, re- 
spectable people, nondescripts, 
thrown together in the cosmo- 
politan society of various Con- 
tinental towns, and, in ‘ Daven- 
port Dunn,’ in the Ireland of 
the period of the Encumbered 
Estates Court. The result is 
in each case a picture which 
is pretentious and wholly un- 
convincing. A few good things 
there are in each book. The 
scene in which Davenport Dunn 
saves the Ossory Bank when a 
‘run’ is made upon it is 
effectively described, but most 
of the characters in the book 
—Annesley Beecher, Grog 
Davis the ‘ Leg,’ ‘Holy Paul’ 
Classon, Davenport Dunn him- 
self—are unpleasant and rather 
boring; and one can never 
quite believe in the ‘good’ 
characters such as Charles Con- 
way, Sybella Kellett, and Lizzie 
Davis. In ‘The Daltons’ the 
background of fighting in the 
Milanais is vividly suggested, 
but on the whole the book fails 
to grip the attention. The 
closing scene in it—an Assize 
trial which begins with the 
indictment of one man for 
murder and ends with the con- 
viction of another (who started 
as a witness !)—is simply fan- 
tastic. Old Peter Dalton is 
perhaps the most lifelike char- 
acter in the book, and he 
smacks a little of Thackeray’ 8 
* Malony’s of Ballymalony.’ He 
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tells a good story, of which J 
believe that I can trace the 
provenance— 

“Don’t I remember well 
when one of the Regans— 
Tim, I think it was—was tried 
for murder at Tralee; there 
was something or other they 
couldn’t convict upon. “Twas 
his grandfather’s age was put 
down wrong, or the colour of 
his stepmother’s hair; or the 
nails in his shoes wasn’t de- 
scribed right—whatever it was, 
it was a flaw, as they called 
it; and a flaw in a brief, like 
one in a boiler, leaves everybody 
in hot water. ‘Not guilty, 
says the Jury, ‘for we can’t 


*“*°Tis a droll verdict,’ says 
O’Grady, for he was the Judge; 
‘what d’ye mean ?’ 

“ * Most of us is for hanging, 
my Lord, but more of w 
would let him off.’ 

“*What will you do, M 
Attorney?’ says the Judge; 
‘have you any other evidence 
to bring forward?’ and the 
Attorney-General stooped down 
and began whispering with the 
Bench. ‘Very well,’ says the 
Judge at last, ‘ we'll discharge 
him by proclamation.’ 

“* Wait a minute, my Lord,’ 
says ould Blethers, who got 
five guineas for the defence, 
and hadn’t yet opened his 
mouth. ‘Before my respected 
but injured client leaves that 
dock, I call to your Lordship, 
in the name and on behalf of 
British justice,—I appeal to 
you, by the eternal principles 
of our glorious Constitution, 
that he may go forth into the 
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world with a reputation un- 
stained and a character un- 
blemished.’ 

“*Not so fast, Mister 
Blethers,’ says O’Grady, ‘not 
so fast. I’m going over Thieve- 
na-muck Mountain to-night, and 
with the blessing of God, I'll 
keep your unblemished friend 
where he is, till morning.’ ” 
#Now this story, I firmly 
believe, Lever heard in or 
obtained from County Clare. 
I heard it there many a time, 
with or without variations, in 
my own youth. When Lever 
was first qualified he received 
a medical appointment at Kil- 
rush in County Clare, where 
a cholera epidemic was then 
raging (1832). There my 
(maternal) grandmother and 
my grand-aunt, then small girls, 
knew him, and they often spoke 
of him in after years with 
kindly reminiscence. With two 
Clare residents of that day, 
Tompkins Brew and Francis 
Keane, he maintained a corre- 
spondence long after he left 
Ireland. They were both men 
who loved a good story, and 
Lever, I have heard, used to 
press them to send him any 
‘yarns,’ with local colour, which 
he could work into his novels. 
I am convinced that old Dal- 
ton’s story came to him in 
some such way. 

It may be of interest to add 
that another of the friends 
whom Lever made in Clare 
was William Greene, a solicitor 
of Ennis, famous throughout 
Southern Ireland for his ex- 
ceeding fatness and commonly 
known as ‘Bumbo Greene.’ 


In chapter xxvii. ef ‘Harry 
Lorrequer’ Lever describes 
Arthur O’Leary as wearing a 
coat so large that it “would 
fit Bumbo Green ” (sic). Wil- 
liam Greene was my great- 
great-uncle, and his writing- 
desk and chair have passed to 
me through a devious channel 
of descent. The chair is of 
astounding robustness, but it 
became too small, I have always 
heard, for Bumbo. I like to 
think that I have in my 
possession a chair in which 
Charles Lever may have sat. 
It establishes a connection be- 
tween my sitting-room in the 
Surrey hills and ‘ Harry Lor- 
requer.’ 

Lever’s reference to Bumbo 
Greene was characteristic. He 
was given to using the names 
of living people in his novels, 
sometimes with a slight varia- 
tion, such as Bagenal Daly for 
Daly Bagenal, or Sir Harry 
Boyle for Sir Boyle Roche, 
sometimes with no variation 
at all. The results were occa- 
sionally awkward. A _ real 
‘Charles O’Malley,’ barrister- 
at-law, of whom Lever had 
never heard, expostulated vigor- 
ously when he learnt that Lever 
was writing a story with that 
name. The ‘ Martins of Cro- 
Martin ’ are obviously the Mar- 
tins of Ballinahinch, the family 
which owned at one time 
200,000 acres in Connemara. 
Lever introduces a ‘ Mary Mar- 
tin’ and terms her ‘the Prin- 
cess of Connemara’; there was 
a real Mary Martin, so dubbed, 
but Lever’s heroine seems to 
be a romantic exaggeration of 
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the original. Ballinahinch is 
no more, but in our own days 
a@ member of the other and 
elder branch of this great Gal- 
way family, the late Miss Violet 
Martin of Ross, has written, in 
collaboration with Miss Edith 
Somerville, the finest of all 
novels of Irish life, ‘ The Real 
Charlotte.’ 

Generally, however, Lever 
changed the names when he 
brought living people into his 
pages. O’Connell appears as 
O’Halloran, Commissary-Gen- 
eral Mayne as Major Monsoon. 
Archbishop Whately, whom 
Lever cordially disliked, is the 
Dean of Drumcondra in ‘ Ro- 
land Cashel.’ It is in a meeting 
between Whately and Lever, it 
may be added, that one finds 
the origin of a good story which 
has frequently been told of 
others. Lever, whose elder 
brother John was a clergyman 
of the Church of Ireland, 
chanced to meet Whately at 
Killarney in company with two 
submissive clergymen. They 
were walking through a field, 
and Whately, who held views 
on the subject of the edibility 
of mushrooms, all kinds of 
which he considered to be 
wholesome, picked up a par- 
ticularly dubious fungus and 
gave a portion to each of the 
clergymen to taste. They pro- 
nounced it excellent. He then 
gave some to Lever, who de- 
murred to eating it—to do so 
would be useless, he said. 
“Why?” asked Whately. 
Lever replied, “My brother 
is in the diocese of Meath. If 
he was in your Lordship’s 
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diocese, I’d gladly eat the 
whole of it.” 

It is doubtful whether any 
of Lever’s later stories will sur. 
vive or will deserve to survive, 
* Luttrell of Arran’ is typical 
of them. It is a poor perform- 
ance. The girl Kate O’Hara 
(Luttrell) and the old diplo- 
matist are drawn sympathetic. 
ally enough, but they are not 
really vitalised. The lawyer 
M‘Kinlay’s mishaps ought to 
be diverting, but are not. The 
Vyners, Grenfell, Ladarelle, and 
the Luttrells, father and son, 
are all characters in whom it is 
difficult to believe or to take 
any sustained interest. ‘The 
Dodd Family Abroad ’ is amus- 
ing in parts, and the account 
which it gives of the life of an 
Irish family in Brussels, Bonn, 
Como, Florence, and other 
places is not without interest 
even to-day; in its own day 
the book must have been a 
useful guide-book of the chatty 
story-telling type since popt- 
larised by ©. N. and A. M. 
Williamson. But most of the 
later books make tedious read- 
ing. There is little in them of 
the racy humour, the keen joy 
of life, the rollicking fun of the 
earlier novels. In characterisa- 
tion and design they are uii- 
formly commonplace. 

It is by the early novels that 
Lever’s fame will stand. He 
never improved on_ them. 
Which is the best it is hard to 
say, and in any case a com- 
parison of them is not easy. 
As a novel of military life and 
adventure ‘Tom Burke ’ (writ- 
ten in 1842-43) seems to me to 
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stand high. Lever wrote it 
after he had steeped himself 
in the history of the Napo- 
leonic wars, for the purpose, 
afterwards abandoned, of writ- 
ing a life of Napoleon. Some 
of the descriptions of the fight- 
ing in which Tom Burke takes 
part in the French service are 
thrilling. The campaigns of 
Austerlitz, Jena, and Auerstadt 
are vividly sketched ; 80, too, 
is the life of the Paris of 1806. 
The great marshals of France 
—Berthier, Murat, Bernadotte, 
Davoust, Lannes, Oudinot, Ney 
—pass with Napoloen himself 
across the stage, dim figures, 
but impressive in their shadowy 
outline. Lever was always a 
hero-worshipper. We see the 
great armies of France on the 
move and in action—the volti- 
geurs, tirailleurs, cuirassiers, 


_chasseurs of the guard. Lever 


never did anything better in 
this category of descriptive 

‘Tom Burke ’ seems to have 
been in the nature of an 
experiment; it was at any 
rate a deviation from Lever’s 
former line of country. He 
harked back to the old line 
in ‘ The O’Donoghue ’ and ‘ The 
Knight of Gwynne,’ written 
in the years 1844 to 1846. Of 
these the latter seems to me 
to be much the more successful 
book. The scene of both is 
laid in Ireland—in the one case 
in the wild country on the 
Cork-Kerry borders, in the other 
in Connaught, Ulster, and Dub- 
lin. ‘The O'Donoghue’ is a 
depressing book, relieved hardly 
at all by Lever’s accustomed 
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gaiety and exuberant spirits. 
Mark O’Donoghue, the hero, 
is an ill-conditioned churl. The 
young Guardsman, Frederick 
Travers, is a paladin and a 
paragon, but a figure of pure 
cardboard in which there is 
no breath of life. The female 
characters are, as usual, unreal 
in the extreme. 

In ‘ The Knight of Gwynne ’ 
we have an achievement of a 
very different order. Lever 
himself ranked it as “‘ the best 
of the breed,” and it was 
financially his most successful 
book. His faults are there, but 
his merits are there too, and 
in stronger measure. The book 
would make a fine film play. 
One can imagine a series of 
very effective scenes : the house 
party at the stately Gwynne 
Abbey on the wild Mayo coast ; 
the quarrel and duel between 
Forester and MacDonagh ; the 
saving of the robber Freney 
by Bagenal Daly; the coach 
on the Naas Road; Dublin 
in its heyday ; Henrietta Street 
full of carriages; Daly’s Club 
House with its uniformed mem- 
bers and its high play; the 
game of picquet there at which 
the Knight lost an estate to 
Lord Drogheda; the dinner- 
party at Lord Castlereagh’s ; 
the great Union debate in the 
Trish House of Commons; 
Daly’s scathing reply to the 
law Sergeant’s attack upon 
him; his explanation, when 


the Speaker, fearing a' duel, 
directed him to be placed under 
arrest, that he was under heavy 
recognisances to keep the peace, 
and that ‘‘ while he took out a 
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licence at two pounds fifteen 
to kill game, he would not pay 
sixpence for the privilege of 
shooting a lawyer’; the great 
ball at Gwynne Abbey; the 
hunt in which Lionel Darcy is 
robbed of his horse; the de- 
parture of the Dareys from 
their ancient home ; the upstart 
Hickmans installed in their 
stead ; Lady Eleanor and Helen 
Darcy in poverty at ‘The 
Corvy,’ near the bold scenery 
of the Giant’s Causeway; the 
Assize trial at Westport and 
the horsewhipping of Coun- 
sellor O’Halloran by Forester ; 
the Duke of York’s levee which 
the Knight attends ; the fight- 
ing at Aboukir ; Daly’s pursuit 
and capture of ‘Honest Tom’ 
Gleeson in a Delaware Indian 
camp in Canada; his dramatic 
appearance with Gleeson at 
the closing stages of the trial 
at Galway; the restoration of 
the Knight to his home and 
estates. Possibly — horribile 
dictu—the end might be a 
‘close-up’ of Forester’s—now 
Lord Wallincourt’s—embrace of 
Helen Darcy as his affianced 
wife. For comic relief there 
would be Tate Sullivan, Paul 
Dempsey—surely the richest, 
raciest character ever drawn by 
Lever,—the gloriously funny 
scenes at Mrs Fumbally’s board- 
ing-house at Port Ballintray 
(Portstewart), and the adven- 
ture of Mr Nickie, the sheriff's 
officer, at ‘ The Corvy.’ 

‘The Knight of Gwynne’ 
was really the last book of 
Lever’s first—and best—period. 
His two earliest books, ‘ Harry 
Lorrequer’ and  ‘Oharles 


O'Malley,’ are probably the 
most popular of all, and are 
certainly the best known. Ip 
both the story is told in g 
collection of loosely strung epi- 
sodes. Both books are weak 
in design, construction, and 
plot. Neither is a well-finished 
novel; but both are gloriously 
amusing. ‘Harry Lorrequer,’ 
the book by which Lever made 
his name, is full of roaring fun, 
outrageous adventures, and 
comic situations, but on the 
whole it is distinctly amateur- 
ish. It was begun at Port- 
stewart in 1836, and finished 
in Brussels in 1839. It was 
illustrated, as were nearly all 
its successors, by Hablot K. 
Browne, ‘ Phiz,’ the illustrator 
of Dickens. ‘Phiz’ was not 
well acquainted with the ‘ Irish 
physiognomy,’ and Lever ad- 
vised him to study the faces 
of ‘the Tail ’ (as Daniel O’Con- 
nell’s followers in the House of 
Commons were called), “if not 
too coarse for his purpose.” 
The result was not apparently 
altogether to Lever’s liking, 
for one finds him complaining 
a little later of Phiz’s tendency 
to caricature. 

‘Charles O’Malley,’ written 
at Brussels in 1840-41, is only 
@ little less amateurish than 
‘Harry Lorrequer,’ but with 
all its faults it is perhaps the 
most thoroughly enjoyable of 
all Lever’s books. Mickey Free 
is a genuine creation. To 
every old Trinity man the pic- 
ture which the book gives 
(supplemented by some further 
glimpses in ‘ The Martins’ and 
later books) of the College life 
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of the day is a lasting joy. 
The pranks of Frank Webber 
are a sheer delight. Webber 
was drawn from two originals, 
Robert Torrens Boyle and John 
Ottiwell, but at least one of 
Lever’s own adventures is 
worked into the story of his 
escapades. Lever himself, how- 
ever, seems to have been a 
fairly well-behaved student. 
According to Downey he lived 
in No. 2 Botany Bay. This is 
a mistake. No. 2 is in the 
Front Square, not in Botany 
Bay. I lived myself in No. 19 
Botany Bay, and I never heard 
that Lever lived in the Bay. 
I do not remember ever hear- 
ing that he lived in No. 2 
Front Square, but I often 
heard that these were Charles 
O’Malley’s and Frank Webber’s 
rooms, which shows how the 
creatures of the imagination 


may become more real than 


their creator. 

Lever’s third book, ‘ Jack 
Hinton,’ is, in the opinion of 
many judges, the best of all. 
It was begun at Brussels in 
1841 and finished in Ireland 
in 1842, during which year it 
appeared as a serial in the 
‘Dublin University Magazine.’ 
The hero, an English Guards- 
man, is, it must be confessed, 
a8 great a ‘ stick ’ as all Lever’s 
other Guardsmen, but he is a 
gallant ‘ stick’ and a likeable. 
Some of the other characters 
are the best which Lever ever 
drew. Mr and Mrs Paul Rooney 
are delightful exaggerations. 
Father Tom Loftus of Mur- 
ranakilty is glorious. The de- 
scription of his game of cards 
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with the other passengers in 
the cabin; of the canal} boat 
between Dublin‘and Port Shan- 
non is beyond price. (The 
canal, it may be explained, was 
@® common mode of travel to 
the west a hundred years ago 
before the days of railways. 
It is now used only for the 
conveyance of goods, mostly 
in the shape of barrels of Guin- 
ness’s stout.) Hear Father 
Tom holding forth :— 

“*To be sure, Mrs Carney, 
and why not? It’s as mild as 
mother’s milk. Come, ould 
square-toes, take a thimble- 
full of it, and maybe it’ll lead 
you to a better understanding. 
I play the five fingers, Mr 
Larkins. There goes Jack, my 
jewel. Play to that—the trick 
is mine. Don’t be laughing, 
I’ve a bit of fat in the heel of 
my fist for you yet. There 
now, what are you looking at ? 
Don’t you see the cards? Troth, 
you're as bad as the Quaker, 
you won’t believe your own 
eyes; and ye see, ma’am’— 
here he whispered something 
in the lady’s ear for a few 
seconds, adding, as he con- 
cluded—‘ and thim, Mrs Car- 
ney, thim’s the rights of the 
church. Friends, indeed! ye 
call yourselves friends !—faix, 
ye’re the least social friends I 
ever forgathered with, even 
if the bare look of you wasn’t 
an antidote to all kinds of 
amusement—cut, Mr Larkins— 
and it’s purgatory ye don’t like. 
Ye know what Father O’Leary 
said—some of ye may go further 
and fare worse—not to speak 
of what a place heaven would 
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be with the likes of you in it. 
Av it was Mrs Carney, indeed. 
Yes, Mary, your own beautiful 
self, that’s fit to be an angel 
any day, and discoorse with 
angels—howld, av you please, 
I’ve a club for that. Don’t 
you see what nonsense you're 
talking, the little kettle is 
laughing at you. What’s that 
you re mumbling about my time 
of life? Show me the man that 
will carry twelve tumblers with 
me—show me the man that'll 
cross a country—show me the 
man that’lli—never mind, Mrs 
Carney. Time of life indeed ! 
Faix I'll sing you a song.’ ” 
Could that be bettered? 
Lever, one feels, ‘let himself 
go’ in such a passage. Usually 
he seems to have been uneasy 
about the propriety of intro- 
ducing characters and episodes 
which might be considered 
‘vulgar.’ “I trust,” he wrote 
in 1847, referring to ‘The 
Knight of Gwynne,’ “I have 
not vulgarised the book by 
introducing low characters.” 
His aim was a book “such as 
a gentleman might write and 
a lady read.” In a letter of 
October 1869 he speaks of the 
‘ coarseness ’ of Charles Reade. 
He was afraid that people 
would say that Kenny Dodd 
was “very low and his family 
vulgar.”” How he would have 
shuddered at Synge’s ‘ Tinker’s 
Wedding’ or Sean O’Casey’s 
‘Juno and the Paycock’! It 
is a thousand pities that he 
was cursed with this obsession 
of gentility. It would have 
been better for his fame if he 
had been less snobbish, if he 


had given us fewer of his 
mincing aristocrats and his 
high-flown pictures of salons 
and boudoirs, and more of 
his delightful Paul Dempseys, 
Father Tom Loftuses, Bob 
Mahons and their kind, with 
the delicious glimpses which 
he now and then vouchsafes of 
the social intercourse of char- 
acters who may have been ill- 
bred but were certainly alive, 
He was at his best when he 
threw starchiness and gentility 
to the winds, and wrote down 
the winged words which passed, 
unclipped and vibrant, so and 
no otherwise in common life. 
He need not have feared that 
the result would not be edify- 
ing. Father Tom Loftus is a 
great gentleman, for all his 
Doric speech. 

It is hard to believe that 
there will not always be a 
public, limited but loyal, for 
the best in Lever. Such books 
as ‘ Jack Hinton,’ ‘ The Knight 
of Gwynne,’ ‘Tom Burke,’ 
‘Harry Lorrequer,’ and ‘Charles 
O'Malley’ must continue to 
have their readers. However 
serious and sober-minded the 
world becomes, there will al- 
ways be people who love 4 
rattling tale. They will not, 
perhaps, be over-critical readers. 
It would be absurd to say that 
Lever was a great novelist. 
To deep psychological insight, 
to subtle analysis of character, 
to the intellectual power which 
amazes and enslaves a reader's 
understanding, his pages show 
amply that he has no claim. 
He is surpassed by a host of 
other writers in the qualities 
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which go to make the great 
masters of fiction. He was not 
faultless even on the executive 
side of literary craftsmanship. 
He was too prolix, and he had 
little capacity for discrimina- 
tion and selection. But he 
had one or two merits which 
cover a multitude of defects— 
he could make men laugh, and 
he loved, and could make his 
readers love, a breathless, gal- 
lant tale of adventure and arms 
—a tale that seems to swing 
along ‘to “the cavalry canter 
of ‘Bonnie Dundee.’” Fur- 
thermore, he could reproduce 
as no one else the life and 
atmosphere of an old Ireland 
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which has now passed for 
ever. 

It is to young men, and 
especially young men of his 
own good Irish stock, that 
Lever makes his appeal. There 
is a call for them—a call of 
laughter and bugles—in his 
headlong pages. One must 
have something in one’s com- 
position of his own qualities, 
of light-heartedness, high spirits, 
irresponsibility, gaiety, love of 
a fight, fully to appreciate him. 
There will always be people of 
that kidney, be the world never 
so super-civilised and the spirit 
of war never so completely 
exorcised. 
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THE HAIOHING PIRACY. 


IF one looks at a commercial 
map of China one sees that each 
province and district has its 
own particular trade and in- 
dustry printed under its name. 
The Bias Bay district might 
well be labelled ‘ Piracy,’ for it 
is the home of that particular 
form of business. The area 
comprises the hinterland of 
three bays—Bias, Hong-hai, 
and Hie-chi-chin. The western 
horn of Bias Bay is some 
thirty - five miles, and the 
eastern end of Hie-chi-chin 
about ninty-five miles north 
and east of the busy British 
port of Hong Kong. It has 
been asked how pirates can 
exist within a few miles of 
a garrisoned British Colony. 
There are plenty of reasons, 
but we cannot go deeply into 
the question here. Suffice it 
to say that any high-handed 
action on our part in landing 
armed forces is naturally much 
resented by the Chinese Govern- 
ment, and has a bad effect on 
British trade. Also, on the 
few occasions when we have 
sent a force to clear up the 
district, it has found itself 
confronted by an apparently 
friendly multitude of peaceful 
citizens, all the pirates having 
betaken themselves to the hills 
farther inland. 

Any merchant ship that runs 
ashore on the coast of China 
stands the risk of being boarded 
by the local fishermen, who all 
practise piracy as a lucrative 
sideline. They swarm on board 


and steal anything removable, 
and generally take a few of 
the passengers or officers for 
ransom. The Bias Bay com: 
munity are not content with 
these occasional windfalls. They 
send out gangs to seize their 
ship by force during a voyage, 
the pirates having disguised 
themselves as peaceful pas- 
sengers. 

Between September 1928 and 
September 1929 there had been 
@ lull in this ‘internal ’ piracy 
business, and then, on the 21st 
of that month, the Japanese 
steamer Deli Maru was seized 
at night and taken to Hong- 
hai Bay. The pirates cleared 
off across country to Fan-lo- 
kong, their main village, at the 
head of Bias Bay, taking with 
them several thousand-dollars’- 
worth of booty and five pas- 
sengers for ransom. 

Things again remained quiet 
for nearly three months, and 
then, on 8th December 1929, 
the pirates, spurred on by their 
shareholders ashore, were mis- 
guided enough to try to seiz 
the little British steamer 
Haiching. 

8.8. Haiching is a vessel of 
about 1500 tons, trading be- 
tween Hong Kong, Swatow, 
Amoy, and Fuchow. She is 
one of the three ships in the 
‘Douglas ’ Line. The last time 
this company had a piracy 
was thirty years ago—the year 
the Haiching was built,—but 
fortunately this long immunity 
had not left their officers care- 
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less in guarding their ships 
against attack. It would be 
tedious to give a long technical 
discription of the ship, but it 
must be explained that the 
third-class, or coolie, passengers 
are penned with their baggage 
and mattresses on the ‘tween 
decks—one deck below the 
upper deck. They cannot nor- 
mally get through into the 
defended portion of the ship, 
which consists of the bridge, 
boat deck, and officers’ quar- 
ters, as this area is defended 
by grilles and gates of bar-steel. 
If they find that they need a 
breath of fresh air, as well 
they may, they can come up 
a ladder on to the after well- 
deck and thence on to the poop, 
but nowhere else. One Indian 
guard patrols the two cabin 
alleyways—with a grille door 
at the after end of each; one 
guard patrols the boat 
deck—above the upper deck ; 
and two guards, off watch, 
sleep in a cabin near the end of 
the starboard alleyway. 

The Hatching left Swatow on 
the afternoon of Saturday, 7th 
December, on the last lap of 
her homeward voyage to Hong 
Kong. She carried four Euro- 
pean passengers, some forty 
Chinese cabin passengers, and 
about two hundred and sixty 
coolies, including women and 
children. About 1.20 A.M. on 
Sunday morning the ship was 
off Chilang Point, in the danger 
area, about eighty-five miles 
from Hong Kong. All was 
quiet on board, and one of the 
Chinese cooks was picking his 
way through the sleeping bodies 
on his way aft to his galley, 





when he noticed a group of 
men standing round an open 
hatchway which leads into one 
of the coal-bunkers. The hatch 
should not have been open and 
his suspicions were aroused, 
but the men, on being ques- 
tioned, said, “‘ Mo ye, nothing 
wrong,’’ so he went on his way 
mystified but probably too 
frightened to give the alarm. 
Anyhow it was none of his 
business. A few minutes after- 
wards shots were fired, pas- 
sengers shrieked, and pande- 
monium broke out. Cookie, 
very wisely, went along to his 
galley in case anybody should 
suddenly want a four-course 
dinner. 

The pirate gang was about 
fifteen strong—at the start. They 
were probably all Bias Bay men 
and had embarked as pas- 
sengers at Swatow. As un- 
ostentatiously as possible they 
had lain down within easy 
reach of the bunker-hatch, and 
seizing their opportunity when 
all was quiet and the ship 
was in their home waters, they 
had gone through the hatch 
into the coal-bunker. This 
space was nearly empty of 
coal as the ship was nearing 
the end of her run, so they 
had plenty of room to move 
about. When all was ready 
they rushed through the low 
bunker doorway into the boiler- 
room and then broke into two 
parties. One gang held up 
the third engineer and his men, 
and the other rushed up the 
ladders in the boiler-room casing 
and emerged through a doorway 
into the starboard alleyway, 
opposite the guards’ cabin. 
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The intention of the attack- 
ing party was probably to kill 
the two off-watch guards in 
their sleep, find and overpower 
the upper-deck guard who might 
be anywhere on that deck, and 
quietly arrive on the bridge, 
having posted men on the 
officers’ cabins. One cannot 
tell what is in the mind of a 
Chinese pirate, but that seems 
to be the obvious way of 
tackling the job. 

Unfortunately for the pirates, 
Bhag Singh, the Sikh guard, 
happened to be within a few 
feet of them as they reached 
the passage. They fell on him 
from behind and disarmed him, 
but omitted to take the pre- 
caution of covering his mouth 
with his turban. The Indian 
yelled out in his own language, 
“Pirates have seized me!” 
and the two men in the cabin 
awoke and attacked the gang. 
The pirates were then forced 
to use firearms and shot down 
both the men, wounding one 
in the groin and killing the 
other outright, the latter having 
first felled one of his assailants 
with the butt of his Winchester. 
From the moment those first 
shots were fired the piracy was 
doomed to failure. 

The second officer was on 
watch up on the bridge. Hear- 
ing the shots and shouting 
down in the starboard passage, 
he seized a revolver, called the 
Captain, and blew long blasts 
on the ship’s syren—the pirate- 
alarm for the ship. The Cap- 
tain was on the bridge in a 
few moments and started 
organising the defence. His 
orders, in case of attack, were 
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that officers and guards were 
to rush to defend the bridge at 
the first alarm. The pirates 
were handicapped by the fact 
that, on leaving the starboard 
alleyway, they had to expose 
themselves on the fore-deck 
when crossing to the ladder op 
the other side. Having gained 
this ladder and reached the 
boat deck they would be ex- 
posed again when mounting 
the bridge ladder. This was not 
at all the kind of piracy which 
appealed to them; things had 
gone wrong, and anyone who 
was rash enough to poke his 
head out was a target from the 
bridge above. They would 
have done better to rush the 
bridge in the early stages 
instead of giving the officers 
time to assemble. 

Meanwhile the chief officer 
and chief engineer had rushed 
from their cabins. They were 
fired at by pirates and defenders 
alike. The engineer reached the 
bridge unharmed, but the chief 
officer met a man on the lower 
ladder; they both fired their 
revolvers at point-blank range; 
the officer was wounded in the 
stomach and the pirate fell 
dead on to the upper deck. The 
second engineer and _ third 
officer, rushing from their cabins 
under the forecastle, were al 
easy mark for the pirates in the 
starboard alleyway ; the former 
was grazed by a bullet, but 
the third officer, who showed up 
clearly in his white pyjamas, 
was mortally wounded but 
reached the bridge. He died 
in one of the ship’s boats some 
hours afterwards. 

About ten minutes after the 
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attack started the lights went 
out and the engines stopped, 
which put the defenders at a 
disadvantage. The party on 
the bridge consisted of the four 
officers and two guards un- 
wounded—Bhag Singh had 
managed to reach the bridge 
after the fight in the guards’ 
cabin,—and the two wounded 
officers. The third officer, poor 
man, was dying, but the other, 
despite a painful wound, assisted 
gallantly in the defence. The 
defenders, who luckily had 
torches, had to repel repeated 
attacks, as a party of pirates 
had managed to get on to the 
boat deck, probably approach- 
ing from aft, round the edge of 
the grille, under cover of dark- 
ness. 

There was yet one officer 
unaccounted for, the third 
engineer, who had been on 
watch down below. His ab- 
sence caused the Captain great 
anxiety, as he knew the pirates 
had been to the engine-room. 
Suddenly there was the sound 
of a scuffle in the starboard 
alleyway and the voice of the 
engineer rang out, ‘ Don’t 
shoot, I’m coming up,” and he 
dashed round the edge of the 
well-deck and arrived up on 
the bridge. His escape was 
miraculous. He had been held 
up by the men who took the 
engine-room and ordered to 
provide them with kerosene, 
which he refused to do, playing 
for time in hope of making his 
escape. The pirates, however, 
found the tank and drew off 
some kerosene, with which, 
without success, they tried to 
burn the dynamo. They were 
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very flustered and _ started 
smashing gauges and lights; 
then, at the point of a gun, 
they made the officer stop the 
engines and dynamo and lead 
them up the ladders, with a 
view to using him as a shield 
when approaching the bridge. 
He had reached the starboard 
alleyway with the muzzles of a 
couple of rifles prodding him 
in the back, but seizing his 
opportunity in the darkness of 
the narrow passage he ducked 
down and hit the nearest pirate 
in the face and then ran 
through the door to safety. 
A cool hand in an emergency, 
the third engineer. 

The Captain now went down 
and fetched up all. arms and 
ammunition from the ship’s 
arm-chest, which was in the 
chart-house under the bridge. 
Things were now looking better 
for the defenders ; they had got 
their tails well up, and the 
slightest movement on the part 
of the pirates was met by a 
volley. There were two dead 
pirates at the foot of the 
bridge, another man had been 
killed and fell into the sea as 
he tried to climb up the fore- 
side of the bridge, while from 
down below, in the passage, 
came the sound of groans, testi- 
fying to further casualties. 
About 2 A.M. the officers saw 
flames shooting out from the 
chief officer’s cabin. The 
pirates had brought up kero- 
sene from the engine-room and 
started a fire in the starboard 
alleyway. The Haiching has 
wooden decks, and the fire, 
helped by the breeze, spread 
rapidly, and in a few minutes 
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the sides of the bridge were 
ablaze. 

The object of the fire was 
probably to drive the officers 
from their commanding posi- 
tion and keep them occupied 
while the pirates made good 
their escape in the ship’s boats. 
They had failed in their sur- 
prise attack, they were pitted 
against men who were much 
better fighters than themselves, 
and they were in the main 
track of shipping, so the best 
thing that they could do was 
to try and gain their friendly 
shore before daylight. They 
attained their first object; as 
there was no hope of saving 
the bridge the defenders came 
down on to the boat deck 
and crouched behind the fresh- 
water tanks, bringing the two 
wounded officers with them. 

The woodwork of the Cap- 
tain’s cabin, charthouse, and 
bridge blazed furiously, and if 
the smoke had driven aft the 
defenders would have been in a 
bad way. Luckily there was 
@ light wind on the beam and 
the fire blew over to the port 
side. Things were fairly quiet 
for ten minutes, and then three 
pirates made a rush. One of 
these men had crept along a 
little ledge on the outside of 
the ship. The Captain switched 
on a torch and shot him just 
as he was climbing over the 
rails. He fell dead into the 
sea. The second man was 
wounded and fell on the wooden 
deck, where the fire roasted 
him alive when it spread later 
along the port side. The third 
man very wisely hid himself— 
more of him anon. Again there 
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was a lull in the action, and 
then one of the Indian guards 
spotted some men climbing 
round the edge of the grille, 
They were probably trying to 
leave the boat deck unobserved 
and join the passengers in the 
stern. It would be a difficult 
gymnastic feat in daylight as 
the grille curves outwards over 
the ship’s side and is fitted 
with sharp steel points; at 
night with half a dozen sports- 
men doing rapid firing at short 
range it must have been most 
unpleasant. It is probable that 
one or two of the men were hit 
and fell overboard. 

The pirates now kept on 
firing intermittently from the 
after well-deck—below the level 
of the boat deck. The Captain 
had, by this time, discarded 
his revolver and got busy with 
@ shot-gun. Standing behind 
@ steel plate on the grille he 
waited for the flash of a rifle 
or pistol and replied with a 
couple of charges of buck-shot. 
One gets a good ‘spread ’ with 
buck-shot, and the moral effect 
is said to be very strong. 
Next day the space behind the 
steel plate looked like the ‘ best 
stand ’ at a big shoot—littered 
with empty 12-bore cartridges. 

The fire was spreading from 
the port alleyway, the bridge 
was gutted and the cargo of 
wood planks in the fore hold 
was blazing. The Chinese crew, 
meanwhile, had arrived on the 
scene from their quarters in 
the forecastle and were helping 
the officers. The Captain, 
thinking that the boats might 
catch fire at the davit-heads, 
had them lowered to the water. 
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There was an ominous silence 
from the after-end of the ship, 
and then it was seen that the 
pirates were trying to lower 
the starboard lifeboat on the 
poop, using their torches to 
clear the tangle of ropes. The 
passengers noticed it too, and 
tried to rush the boat, so the 
pirates fired at them to keep 
them back. The officers and 
guards returned the fire and 
drove them from the boat. 
The Captain of the Haiching 
was not the type of man to 
say “ Please go and leave us in 
peace’; no, the pirates had 
given his ship a lot of trouble 
and he wanted them to pay for 
it. This was the last move 
of the pirate gang, and they 
then probably threw away their 
arms and mingled with the 
passengers, hoping, when help 
arrived, to remain unidentified. 

The Captain had made 
several attempts to get hold of 
the European passengers, but 
they were locked in their cabins, 
aft, and luckily the pirates had 
been too busy to attend to 
them. These people, an 
Englishman and an _ elderly 
American lady and her two 
daughters, afterwards attended 
to the wounded in the first- 
class saloon. As the firing 
had now ceased the Captain 
sent the officers, guards, and 
crew to the boats and made 
them lie off the ship within 
hail, while he himself stayed 
behind above on the boat deck. 
He sent the second officer to 
&@ junk which was near the 
ship, and told him to stand by 
in case the fire spread to the 
passengers in the stern. 
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One can imagine the Cap- 
tain’s feelings as he sat on a 
locker waiting for daylight. 
Now, after all his efforts, hav- 
ing fought against over- 
whelming odds and saved his 
ship from pirates, it seemed 
that he would lose her by fire. 
To make it worse a ship passed 
within two miles of the blazing 
Haiching and never noticed 
her. One thing the Captain did 
not know and that was that 
under the life-belt locker on 
which he was sitting was the 
pirate who had disappeared 
when his two companions were 
shot! This wretched fellow 
was spotted and dragged out 
alive and kicking, twelve hours 
later, when the ship was on 
her way to Hong Kong. 

At about five o’clock the 
deck passengers, terrified by 
the fire, rushed the lifeboat on 
the port side of the poop. In 
their panic they overcrowded 
the boat and, in starting to 
lower her, they let go the fore- 
most fall with a run, and a 
number of people were decanted 
into the sea. The Captain sent 
one of the boats to pick them 
up and transferred them to the 
junk, having first ascertained 
that she was registered in 
Hong Kong and not in league 
with the pirates. 

We now come to the nar- 
rative of the wireless operator, 
Mr Cheng Yan Tak. His cabin 
and office are in the starboard 
alleyway, just abaft the guards’ 
cabin. On hearing the shots 
outside his cabin he started 
making 8.0.8. signals, in accor- 
dance with the ship’s orders. 
It happened that the Chinese 
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wireless stations up and down 
the coast were very busy at 
the time. Canton was enjoying 
one of her periodical civil wars, 
and the ether was alive with 
messages referring to the move- 
ments of troops and warships. 
The Haiching’s feebler efforts 
were swamped by the high- 
powered coastal stations, and 
try as he would the operator 
could not clear his message. 
He was in a most unenviable 
position. The passage outside 
was full of pirates, and a fire 
soon started to make matters 
worse. He knew that the 
safety of the ship depended on 
him, and try as he would he 
could not get his signal through. 
At any moment he was expect- 
ing his cabin-door to be forced 
and the pirates to arrive. Why 
they did not go in and smash 
his instruments straight away 
is a mystery, as the wireless 
installation is generally the 
first thing{which the pirates 
put out of action. When the 
Captain had transferred to the 
boat deck he had managed to 
get a message through to the 
operator, who came up and 
joined the officers. About 2.30 
he tried to pass his signal 
again, but without success; he 
then lay off the ship in one of 
the boats. About an hour 
before dawn, at about 5.30, 
the Captain called the operator 
alongside and hauled him on 
board. He found the wireless 
aerial had been earthing on a 
steel davit, and this may have 
been the cause of the early 
failures. After overhauling his 
instruments, he made another 
attempt to make his signal, and 
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got through to the Government 
Radio Station in Hong Kong at 
about 5.40 A.M. 

The message which spoilt 
Hong Kong’s beauty sleep that 
calm Sunday morning summed 
up the situation in a few words: 
“Douglas steamer Haiching 
pirated and on fire, position 
off Chilang Point, send help 
quick, going to sink another 
hour.” The Naval authorities 
passed this signal to the two 
destroyers on piracy patrol. 
H.M.8. Sterling happened to 
be under weigh behind Chilang 
Point only ten miles away from 
the Haiching, while the Sirdar 
was off Bias Bay some forty- 
five miles to the south-west- 
ward. They both raced at full 
speed to the Haiching’s assist- 
ance. The Sterling sighted the 
glow of the burning ship to the 
north-eastward and was along- 
side her about six o’clock, the 
Sirdar arriving about seven- 
thirty. It was most fortunate 
that there were two men-of- 
war in the vicinity, as one alone 
could hardly have coped with 
the situation. 

The Haiching was a terrible 
sight as Sterling closed her in 
the early dawn. She was blaz- 
ing furiously amidships; three 
of her boats, packed with terri- 
fied passengers, were drifting 
near the ship, while another 
boat hung bows-down from her 
port quarter. A body was 
hanging on a rope from her 
stern, a badly wounded man 
lay huddled up on her accom- 
modation-ladder, while her 
decks were littered with pas- 
sengers’ belongings, blood- 
stained clothing, and rubbish. 
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The destroyer sent an armed 
d on board, who mustered 
all the passengers and sorted 
out the wounded, and another 
party was sent to assist the 
ship’s crew in putting out the 
fire. She then lay alongside 
the burning ship and played 
her hoses into the hold. When 
the Sirdar arrived she was sent 
to search the junks inshore to 
make certain that no pirates 
had escaped; she then em- 
barked passengers from the 
ship and her outlying boats. 

The Sterling now took the 
ship in tow while the Sirdar, 
lashed alongside, assisted, with 
her screws, to keep her steady 
on her course, as the Haiching’s 
helm was jammed hard-over. 
The Captain asked to be towed 
in towards the shore as he was 
afraid that the fire would gain 
the upper hand, but it was got 
under by the Sirdar’s hoses 
after about an hour, during 
which time both ships had 
been bumping heavily in the 
swell. 

The Haiching’s engineers and 
firemen went down and found 
that, except for minor damage, 
the engines were all right, 
though the boilers were nearly 
empty. About 11.15 A.m. the 
ship was able to proceed under 
her own steam, and, led by the 
Sterling and using her auxiliary 
stearing gear, from aft, set 
course for Hong Kong, at a 
speed of ten knots. 

The Hatching arrived in Kow- 
loon Bay, Hong Kong, about 
6 P.M., and, from then onwards, 

irs were in the hands 
of the police. The passengers 
were landed in launches, and 
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all those who could not im- 
mediately prove their identity 
were sent to the police-station. 
After several days of weari- 
some cross-examination by 
detectives they were all re- 
leased except six men. At the 
time of writing (5th February 
1930), there are three men 
waiting trial for murder and 
piracy on the High Seas. 

The prisoners may consider 
themselves lucky that they are 
to be tried in a British court ; 
the Chinese have a very short 
way with men who are sus- 
pected of having the ‘ piracy 
habit.’ On this occasion, owing 
to the darkness and confusion 
at the time of the attack, there 
was little chance of their being 
recognised afterwards. 

Upwards of twenty wounded 
were landed in Hong Kong and 
eleven bodies were recovered. 
Besides these there were several 
people drowned, and two or 
three pirates are known to have 
fallen overboard after being 
shot. The extraordinary thing 
is that there have been no 
inquiries made about the miss- 
ing passengers. Presumably 
their relatives think that they 
had better keep clear of the 
affair altogether. 

The gallantry and resource 
of the Haiching’s defenders 
have created a profound im- 
pression in the Far East. If 
testimony were needed, witness 
the long line of mourners which 
followed the naval gun-car- 
riage bearing the body of the 
Third Officer through the busy, 
crowded streets to its quiet 
grave on the hillside in Happy 
Valley. 
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BY B. LE M. ANDREW. 


I THINK it was called ‘The 
Book of my Friends.’ At any 
rate it belonged to Joan, who 
shoved it under my nose with 
the demand that I should fill 
in the answers to a list of 
questions therein, and write my 
name at the bottom of the 
page. My favourite colour? 
My favourite movie star? 
My ——? What was this? 
My pet aversion? I wrote 


down ‘Parsnips’ opposite to 
that and signed my name to it. 
But since I returned the book 
to Joan, and after seeing her 
safely tucked up in bed, and 


thence returning to sink into a 
deep arm-chair by the fire, I 
began to wonder whether I had 
been altogether truthful. I 
began to think in earnest of 
the things I disliked most, and 
was almost alarmed at the 
keenness of competition for the 
post of honour—or dishonour. 
I certainly loathed parsnips 
heartily enough. But then 
there were other and more ab- 
stract things that I disliked 
equally, if not more; being 
shot at, for instance, or having 
to catch an already over- 
crowded bus during a rush 
hour. 

A picture arose in my mind, 
too, of a tiny white tent, its frail 
sides palpitating with fear, 
clinging desperately with its 
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taut arms to an earth gone 
mad; a tiny tent, cowering in 
the path of uncounted hosts of 
devilish, dancing trees, that 
sobbed and shrieked above it a 
fiends’ chorus to the wind gods. 
And of myself, inside that in- 
secure and terrified shelter, 
blankets pulled about my head 
to keep out the hideous noise, 
pressing closer, at the rever- 
beration of every rending crash, 
to the forest floor, itself tremu- 
lous and unquiet in the general 
uproar. 

And in the morning, when 
the gale had blown itself out 
and little fleecy clouds sailed 
leisurely across the blue that 
filled the ragged spaces between 
the tree-tops, how innocent 
they looked—those trees! Who 
would have thought, seeing 
them thus with the sun glisten- 
ing serenely in a myriad little 
rainbow tears along their 
branches, that, so short a time 
ago, they had danced in fright- 
ful and obscene abandon before 
the old, old gods ? 

And that was—ah! yes, I 
remembered, it must have been 
about ten miles or so in up the 
Hi-ellen, on Spence Ridge some- 
where, fairly close to the old 
cache camp we had built two 
seasons before. Of course, 
pretty near that dashed swamp 
where I lost myself once. 
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And now that I have re- 
membered it, perhaps I had 
better .cross out ‘ Parsnips ’ 








Six months after I had left 
school, I found myself on a 
survey party in the Queen 


10 

of Charlotte Islands, which look 
lat like the toe bones of a dino- 
b & saur on your atlas, half-way 
ds, up the coast of British Colum- 
in- bia. I knew then more than I 
er, do now about the Triangle of 
ad Forces, Ohm’s Law, Boyle’s Law, 
e, Conic Sections, and the Integral 
r- Calculus. Also, with the help 
h, of a dictionary, I could, given 
1- plenty of time, get the drift— 
al more or less as a Surveyor might 


say—of a book written in 
French. Beyond that I was 
painfully ignorant. I found 
this hard to believe at first, 
but several things soon enough 
contributed to show me just 
how small and foolish I was. 

The gods themselves took a 
hand in the incident I intend to 
tell you about. I like to think 
that, on that crisp September 
morning, some forgotten deity 
of the Canadian bush, looking 
down from his cloud of exile, 
overheard a message that was 
intended for me. 

“Aw, chief” (I am sure he 
said), “leave the kid to us, 
we'll look after him, and learn 
him,” 


Diana, the Huntress, was 
there too, and to her was as- 
signed the réle of vamp—but 
of that in its place. 

On survey work, one worked 
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book to-morrow, 
‘ Getting 






and write instead, 
Lost.’ 













from dawn to dusk on six days 
in the week, and washed one’s 
shirt on the seventh. For the 
first few months I was fit for 
little else on Sunday. My in- 
sufficient education had not 
prepared me for reality. Haul- 
ing a steel tape, a hundred 
yards long, up and down gullies 
filled with tangled undergrowth, 
climbing endlessly over wind- 
falls, high as a house, and 
burdened besides with an axe, 
a machete, a brass plumb-bob, 
and an emergency hub or two 
in my hip pocket, the end of 
each day found me unbeliev- 
ably weary. But by Septem- 
ber I had found my bush legs 
and was no longer obsessed by 
the Sunday-in-blankets com- 
plex. 

One fine and frosty Sabbath 
morning a bearskin was drying 
on stretchers in camp, and I 
looked onit with an envious eye. 
I, too, had brought a rifle out 
from the Old Country, a gem 
of a Greener ‘22, with which I 
had made some highly credit- 
able targets at fifty yards. 
But the rifle, with a good deal 
more superfluous gear, I had 
left behind at a cache camp we 
had made at the beginning of 
the season. Left it behind 
with sighs of gratitude that 
there was somewhere to leave 
it. For, before one becomes 
accustomed to the pack trail, 
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the grasshopper is truly a 
burden if it happens to hop on 
to your aching and sensitive 
back at the end of the second 
mile or so. And my pack, at 
that time, was a highly ama- 
teurish and knobbly affair that 
weighed, before pruning, half a 
ton—more or less. 

But now we had worked 
round to within about five 
miles of the cache, and at 
breakfast I told the chief 
that I was off to get my rifle 
and a pair of boots. 

“Well, you may as well 
bring back some soap,” said 
he; “we’re getting a bit low, 
and if we can’t be holy we may 
as well be clean, so take your 
pack-straps with you.” 

“* —_. and baking powder ! ” 
he shouted after me as I was 
heading for our tent. Then he 
added something else that I 
did not hear but which that 
rustic deity I have alluded to 
did. 

I feel that I have not been 
quite fair with you. I have 
not told you all, for I had a 
mighty secret that I hugged to 
myself. I have said that I 
looked with jealous eyes on 
Jim Roberts’ bearskin. The 
more I looked, the more I 
desired to bring proudly into 
that camp something that I, 
myself, had slaughtered, there- 
by wiping off the word chec- 
hako* from the slate of my 
progression as land surveyor. 

' And, on the very evening 
before, I had made a discovery 
that bid fair to make my 
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mighty hunter dreams come 
true. At quitting time I had 
stayed behind the rest of the 
party to scribe a corner post 
with its lot numbers, and, on 
the way back to camp, had left 
the line to make a short-cut 
across country. After about a 
mile I struck a swamp, and was 
picking a way gingerly across 
it when I heard a sound that 
stopped me dead, one foot on 
a niggerhead and the other 
sinking slowly in soft mud. 
There was no mistake about 
it. Geese, by cripes! And we 
had not had a goose in camp 
yet! Jim Roberts, even, had 
not found any. 

Pulling my foot out of the 
slop as quietly as I could, I 
crept back to the bush, circled 
the swamp and, when well out 
of earshot of my intended 
quarry, broke into joyous and 
untuneful song. A chance to 
distinguish myself at last! I 
felt certain that they would be 
there next day, and the only 
thing left to do was to go and 
get my rifle and stalk them. 

Behold, then, a lean and 
loose-limbed youth, burning 
with the fires of secret elation, 
clad in patched and washed- 
out blue overalls, gaudy Indian 
sweater, a scarlet lunch hand- 
kerchief bobbing at his waist 
and rolled-up pack - straps on 
his back, setting out on his 
joyous adventure. 

The route to the cache camp 
was not difficult to find. For 
the first mile or so I followed 
the cut survey line and then 





1 Chechako = 


tenderfoot. 
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left it, steering north by the 
sun and knowing that I should 
meet our old east and west 
base line somewhere near the 
camp. The part of the country 
in which we were working con- 
sisted of bush, muskeg, and 
water, in about equal propor- 
tions. In some sections the 
timber predominated and the 
muskegs appeared like little 
clear-lit oases of bronze and 
russet moss in the midst of the 
dark forest; in others, the 
muskegs, dotted with clumps of 
stunted cedar and jack pine, 
hardy and weather-beaten, 
sprawled irregularly for a mile 
ormore. These muskegs, where 
you may, if you are lucky, come 
across @ grossbeak’s nest or 
stumble upon a colony of nest- 
ing gulls, are not like the mus- 
kegs of the Upper Country in 
the same latitude, where you 
can push a pole. down a foot or 
so in mid-summer and touch 
ice. Winter in the Queen 
Charlotte Islands is compara- 
tively mild ; and one day, when 
muskegs are drained and burnt 
off, the islands will prove the 
finest market garden in the 
north-west. 

The best illustration of a 
muskeg that I can think of is 
a@ highly complicated jig-saw 
puzzle, executed in every shade 
of brown moss, with half the 
pieces missing and their places 
filled with water. The water- 
holes all look exactly the same 
depth—butarenot. Aye, there’s 
the rub! I remember with 
® grin even now the sight of 
Shorty (six foot three of misery 
and narrow as the path to 
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Heaven) strip to the buff on 
three successive occasions to 
wade with nothing on but his 
spectacles, dragging his steel 
tape of office through pools 
that barely took him above the 
ankles. And how, at the sight 
of the next meandering and 
innocent-looking pool, he 
plunged in furiously, fully clad, 
and immediately shot down 
out of sight. 

Occasionally a bear trail leads 
the shortest way across; but 
bears, being four-footed and 
heavy, leave in the soft moss 
tracks that are deep and close 
together, and not to be followed 
by the human kind without 
blasphemy. Perhaps a Chinese 
lady of fashion might manage 
it, but no other. 

When I arrived at the cache 
I found that it had been well 
and truly burgled through the 
roof by our four-footed trail- 
maker. Sugar, rice, dented 
tins, and the débris of a case of 
dried apples lay about the floor 
as if a miniature hurricane had 
passed through the place. And 
if Mister Bear had eaten the 
whole case of dried apples at 
one sitting he must have had a 
prize tummy-ache. Over every- 
thing, too, lay a fine frosting of 
mildew. My little rifle had 
come in for some rough hand- 
ling and had fetched up with 
its muzzle buried in a sodden 
sack of flour right under the 
hole in the roof. I had left it 
well greased, but months of 
rain had made a sad mess of 
the barrel, and 1 picked it up 
with a heavy heart. 

I spent a long time trying to 
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make it worthy of the after- 
noon’s business; and an hour 
more in cleaning up the cache, 
fixing the roof, and brewing 
myself a cup of tea in an empty 
lard pail. 

The swamp of my desire lay 
@ little to the east of my out- 
ward trail and I must have 
reached it about five in the 
afternoon; and, to my un- 
utterable joy, had hardly 
been there ten minutes before 
I heard a voluble argument 
going on in goosey undertones. 
Peeping through a bushy 
thicket of cedar, I saw seven 
fine birds, promenading slowly 
up and down like grey-coated 
aldermen after a banquet. 
They were barely twenty feet 
away and seemed unaware of, 
or unworried by, my presence. 
Taking plenty of time, and 
balancing one inquiring eye on 
the bead of my foresight, I 
fired. That goose should have 
been a corpse instanter, but 
the damp of the cache had done 
its work too well. Again I fired, 
and again, sending up a prayer 
with each shot. How Diana 
must have beenenjoying herself ! 

At the fourth shot, six of the 
geese, after a brief and out- 
raged discussion, tucked in their 
legs and took the air in a long 
lovely spiral, one after the 
other, like a Japanese colour 
print. I cannot think why they 
did not leave earlier, nor why 
the seventh remained behind. 
Was he the head of the family ? 
Or the Nosey Parker? Or the 
adventurous younger son? I 
looked at him over my fore- 
sight, however, without won- 
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dering any of these thingy, 
He stayed for two more wide 
shots before his curiosity or 
adventurous spirit was satis. 
fied, and, gabbling with indigna- 
tion, started to follow his 
brethren. 

I saw all my hopes taking 
wing with him, and shot wildly 
at this Benjamin as he wag 
taking off. 

I hate to think back on that 
next quarter of an hour—s 
mauvais quart dheure, truly— 
of a winged and helpless bird 
calling despairingly to his mates 
circling aloft; of his awkward 
floundering scramble through 
the mud; of the quick, agon- 
ised glance over his shattered 
shoulder ; of his last, desperate 
effort to climb a fallen tree 
that barred his way; of the 
final, bloody massacre; of his 
kin still calling down, “ Come 
on—come along!” 

At the end of that time I was 
well out in the middle of the 
swamp, and had got there by 
a@ route that would have made 
the fortune of a professional 
maze builder. No muddied 
oaf on the most flooded foot- 
ball field was filthier than I; 
and, moreover, I stank. And 
Diana, diverting my eyes to the 
equally muddied and stinking 
Benjamin, muttered in my ear, 
“Alone you did it.” But the 
taste of victory had turned to 
ashes in my mouth, the bloom 
had faded from the plum, I felt 
a little sick, and also that I 
had been cheated somehow. 
Gladly would I have avenged 
the death of Benjy by wringing 
that fair lady’s neck had she 
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summoned the courage to have 
materialised. 

Glancing up from that scene 
of murder, I noticed that the 
sun was getting low and that 
the end of the valley was filled 
by a white wall of mist, its 
upper surface trim and flat and 
faintly golden, with the top of 
the timber showing above it 
like rows of Christmas trees in 
a box of cotton wool. I looked 
about to get my bearings, but 
there seemed to be nothing 
familiar except the sun, and 
that was fast disappearing be- 
hind the trees. Well, if I 
walked with the sun over the 
starboard bow until I made 
the timber, and then struck 
south, I ought to get on to one 
of our blazed lines. It was 
quite simple; west a little, 
south a little, and then into 
camp with a goose. Fine ! 

I started off, carrying my 
rifle in one hand and the muti- 
lated Benjy in the other; but 
by the time I had made in- 
numerable détours to avoid 
being drowned, and had finally 
reached the edge of the timber, 
the sun had been swallowed up 
by the mists. I had, moreover, 
& feeling in the pit of my 
stomach as if someone had 
taken a piece out of it with a 
four-inch auger. I had just 
remembered something. I had 
forgotten my compass. The 
lightest part of the sky did not 
seem to be where it should have 
been, somehow. Did the sun 
set in the west or in the east ? 
West, wasn’t it? No, east! 


Surely an embryonic land sur- 
veyor 


should know that! 
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Laboriously I thought back for 
a certain answer, thought back 
to a dusty schoolroom, smell- 
ing of damp floors and wet 
slates, to a ray of sunlight fall- 
ing on an immense globe, and 
to the elder Miss Potts holding 
a yellow croquet ball above it 
with one hand and setting it 
spinning with the other. Down 
through the years came her 
toneless voice: ‘‘ Write down, 
all of you, THE SUN SETS IN 
THE WEST.” Of course, how 
stupid of me! I reminded my- 
self aloud then that I knew 
exactly where I was; and to 
emphasise the needlessness of 
worry or hurry I took a long 
time in washing myself and 
Benjy, in strapping the latter 
on top of my pack, in lighting 
a pipe, in tying up a boot-lace— 
in doing anything, in fact, to 
delay moving from that place. 
But at last, after convincing 
that part of myself which con- 
trols physical action that the 
centre line to Lot 106 lay three 
hundred yards dead ahead, I 
turned my back on the swamp 
and in two minutes was out of 
sight of it. I counted my steps 
roughly, and at the end of three 
hundred came to a small creek 
and stopped to consider why it 
was flowing uphill. If I was 
near the centre post of Lot 
106, I argued, and of course I 
was, this creek must be the one 
we crossed when we ran the 
centre line. And if so, it should 
have been flowing the other 
way. Then I remembered that 
the centre line had not been 
run through, as the northern 
boundary of the lot had not 
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then been cut. By a process 
of reasoning, with which I will 
not trouble you, I concluded 
that I had struck above the 
post and circled on to a bend 
in the creek. And then of 
course, of course, I only had to 
head south for half a mile to 
strike the southern lot bound- 
ary. South? Yes, there was 
no sun now and thin wisps of 
mist strayed among the dark 
spruce, like smoke from a giant 
incensor among the pillars 
of some sinister cathedral. 
South ? 

I repeated the argument 
about the centre post and the 
looping stream, and started off 
again, after looking round un- 
availingly at the mute trees for 
a sign to confirm my direction. 

I crossed another stream, 
and another ; I crossed four in 
half a mile. I climbed up a 
steep ridge when I knew there 
should have been neither creeks 
nor ridges ifI wasgoingright. I 
made excuses for them, wonder- 
ful and amazing excuses, in- 
cluding earthquakes that had 
altered the face of the country 
overnight and sent up ridges 
just to puzzle me, and streams 
across my path just to make me 
doubt myself. Damnable ! 

Believe me, when you are 
lost in the bush and do not see 
what you expect to see, it is 
mighty hard to credit your 
eyesight. Rather would you 
believe that some modern 
Joshua had stayed the sun in 
its daily journey than that it 
is you who have been scramb- 
ling madly through twelve 
mortal hours, and that the sun 
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you see rising in the east ig 
about to go to bed in the west, 
My course in this hypo- 
thetical southerly direction 
would have shamed the erratic 
pencil of a Ouija board. [| 
found no survey line. I crossed 
and must have _ re-crossed 
countless creeks, I passed in 
and out of little muskegs, each 
the spit of the last, I climbed 
many ridges that I knew at 
the bottom of my soul had no 
business to be there; and at 
the end of an hour leant my 
elbows over a fallen tree that 
barred my way breast-high, 
and hid no longer from myself 
that I was completely lost. 
What was it Charlie Spence 
had once told me? “If ye 
ever git lost, son, don’t get 
rattled. Jist climb something 
and take a gape around.” All 
very well, but there was noth- 
ing climbable from which I 
could see anything—and in 
spite of myself I was getting 
horribly rattled. Some demon 
of my childhood was getting 
firm hold of me. ‘“ Supposing 
the sun never comes up again,” 
he whispered in my ear. “Sup- 
posing you cross the line with- 
out noticing it! Supposing 
you have crossed it! . Why, 
you might wander about here 
inside a mile square, like poor 
old Jake Toogood, till you die 
—hor-r-ribly, mis-er-r-ably !” 
And here he rolled his two rs 
so frighteningly that I started 
off again, at a scrambling run 
this time, to get away from his 
vile whispering. From the top 
of a high ridge I got one last 
glimpse of the sun, but owing 
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to some disturbance in the 
heavens it was setting in the 
south-east and I decided to 

it. You cannot be- 
lieve that ? I wish it had been 
you, then. Fear had me firmly 
by the shoulder and urged me 
on faster, faster. In the little 
daylight and with the remain- 
ing reasoning left to me I tried, 
by a species of dead reckoning, 
to work out where I was and 
how I had got there. I need 
not have bothered; Hinstein 
himself could not have done it. 
And just as I had come to 
some marvellous conclusion as 
to my whereabouts, the shatter- 
ing thought thrust itself for- 
ward that the swamp where I 
had shot the goose was not the 


- original swamp that I had been 


in the night before. I easily 
believed that. I would have 
believed anything by that time, 
and almost instinctively, turned 
and ran headlong in the direc- 
tion of where the sun had 
been. Perhaps if I ran hard 
enough I should catch it up 
before it had time to leave me 
by myself in the dark. While 
the light lasted I kept up a 
running scramble, tearing my 
hands on devilsclubs and 
salmonberry, plunging through 
tangles of salal higher than my 
head, slipping and skidding on 
slimy logs, and finally tumbling 
about ten feet to soft earth 


. from the top of a windfall. I 


think it was the bump that, 
besides knocking the wind out 
of me (and squashing a dread- 
ful groan out of Benjy), knocked 
@ little sense into me. Any- 
how, I stayed in that pit of 
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jumbled trees for some time, 
and when I, at last, crawled to 
my feet, I felt sanity returning 
with my breath. I told myself 
to make my mind up quite 
clearly on two points: one 
that I was hopelessly lost, and 
secondly that it was no earthly 
use trying to find my way out 
in the dark. Mumbling aloud 
“Got that, you blame fool? ” 
I climbed up the windfall and 
soon located a gummy old snag 
which 1 proceeded to set alight. 
The mist had turned every 
twig and leaf in the bush into 
a potential shower-bath, and I 
could not have been wetter if 
I had been keelhauled. By the 
remnant of daylight I cut with 
a jack-knife enough hemlock 
brush, polished and springy, 
to make a soft bed, and piled 
it under a bushy cedar in front 
of the blazing snag. By the 
time I had finished it was quite 
dark, and at last I had to admit 
something that I had been 
trying to ignore for the last 
hour or two—that I was devil- 
ish hungry. There was nothing 
eatable in the pack. This is 
exactly what it contained :— 


1 box Sunlight soap. 

6 tins baking powder. 

1 double-bitted axe-head. 

1 pair pants (Jim Roberts). 

1 shirt (chief). 

1 box shells (Dad Parker). 

1 tooth-brush (M‘Clay). 

1 pair boots and shirt (self). 

1 bottle cough mixture 

1 box Dr Chase’s pills (cook). 


No, barring the pills and the 
cough mixture there was noth- 
ing at all. And then my eye 
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fell on Benjy. ‘‘ There’s noth- 
ing left, us must eat we,” I 
quoted, undoing the pack- 
straps. It was not until I had 
him across my knee and half 
the feathers ripped off one leg 
that a still, small voice whis- 
pered, ‘Say, you'll look a fine 
sort of hunter walking into 
camp with half a goose, won’t 
you?” That word, camp, was 
reassuring; it was something 
to hang on to at all costs. I 
stopped pulling at the feathers 
abruptly, and threw Benjy on 
to the brush bed beside me. 
No, it was no good, hungry or 
not, I could not do it. Benjy 


should return inviolate to camp 
with me to-morrow in belated 
triumph. A small creek rustled 
over a pebbly bed near-by, and 
after a long drink out of the 
brim of my hat, I agreed with 


some invisible person that, dash 
it all, I really was not a bit 
hungry—not a bit ! 

After that, with Benjy for 
pillow, I stretched myself out 
on the springy couch and 
watched the flames lick up that 
venerable snag, setting alight 
high up on its trunk little 
pockets of dried moss and punk 
wood, that glowed and dulled 
as the draught caught them 
like the windows of a distant 
smithy. From time to time a 
sliver of bark would break off 
and crash down into the flames, 
sending aloft into the enclosed 
night a thousand fiery serpents 
that wriggled upward with in- 
credible speed and vanished. 
The old snag crackled and 
hissed, and little spurts of 
steam puffed out of its rotten 
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sides where the flames touched 
some sodden and corrupt som 
within it. It was good com 
pany, though, in its senility, 
From time to time a sudden 
burst of light from the flames 
roaring half-way up it m 
vealed the trunks of tree, 
unnoticed before. A _ horrible 
thought came into my head 
that they had not, in fact, 
been there before, that they 
were stealthily closing in under 
cover of darkness, and when 
the daylight came I should find 
myself ringed in forever. Then 
I whistled a tune to show that 
I was not in the least scared, 
collected more slivers to stoke 
the furnace, and tried once 
again to sleep. 

And later, as I lay roasting 
my back at the blaze, deli- 
ciously warm and drowsy, 
faintly and from far, far away, 
chanted a chorus, indescribably 
lovely, rising, swelling, falling, 
purified by distance yet sono- 
rous as organ notes heard over 
miles of level water. It was 
‘les petits voyageurs’ singing 
in the night. I sat up and 
listened, straining my ears to 
locate whence that sweet song 
had come; but I could hear 
nothing save the low chuckle of 
the brook and the crackling of 
the ancient snag. Yet as soon 
as I lay down and began to feel 
sleepy again, that eerie music 
would hover once more about 
my bed; and with ‘les petits 
voyageurs’ singing their 
ghostly songs to me I finally did 
gotosleep. Years later, rather 
diffidently, I told a friend 
about this, but he happened 
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to be a doctor chap and hard- 
boiled. 

“Quite common, my boy,” 
quoth he. “Fatigue and over- 
excitement have a _ habit 
of doing funny things with 
your thinking apparatus, you 
know.” He reeled off a lot 
more that I have forgotten now 
about the tympanum and how 
it affected one’s sense of bal- 
ance, mental or physical; but 
as he had never been lost him- 
self, I reckoned he did not 
know as much about it as I 
did. 

At intervals, as the fire sub- 
sided, I woke up and piled on 
more slabs, and at last the first 
grey twilight showed through 
ragged gaps in the forest roof. 
Would there be any sun ? 

The irrational fear that had 
sat on my back the afternoon 
before and landed me in the 
present mess had left me com- 
pletely, and as I sat on the 
hemlock brush, gazing glumly 
into the ruddy glow, I thought 
over all I had ever heard that 
people did when they lost 
themselves. Dad Parker, who 
came from the interior, was all 
for finding his direction from 
moss growing on the north 
side of the trees; but that did 
not apply on these islands as 
moss grew all over them. Also 
it was useless to follow the 
creeks as they meandered about 
aimlessly all over the country 
before they got to the sea, and 
Some of them lost themselves 
in the muskegs and never got 
anywhere. Then I remem- 
bered what the chief had told 
me once, an obvious enough 
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thing to do but one that had 
not occurred to me before. 

“Tf there’s no sun and you 
haven’t an idea where you 
are,” he had said, “take a line 
on any three trees and keep 
along it. Make a rough count 
of your paces if you feel like it, 
otherwise you will think you’ve 
done five miles when you’ve 
only covered one. That way 
you'll land up somewhere at 
any rate instead of going round 
in circles for ever.” Any three 
trees, the chief had said. I 
had the four corners of the 
earth to choose from, and did 
not like the idea very much. 
Supposing I missed the end of 
our newline? Well, I had about 
fifty miles to go before I hit 
the sea. I felt like O. Henry’s 
poet at the cross-roads of Des- 
tiny, and decided to remain 
a little longer, and wait upon 
the sun’s pleasure before mov- 
ing off into the unknown. 

But the day broke dull and 
dour. I breakfasted upon un- 
substantial and watery salmon- 
berries, smoked several pipes, 
and looked once more longingly 
at Benjy before strapping him 
again on to the pack. And 
then, with a sinking feeling in 
my inside, prepared to leave 
the friendly snag for ever. May 
you—er—gentle reader, never 
be called upon to determine 
whether you are about to walk 
away from or towards a plate 
of beans and bacon with hot 
cakes and hot coffee to follow, 
when you need them badly! I 
picked out two spruce and a 
cedar in line with the snag and 
started off towards them. But 
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I never reached the second tree, 
for the first spruce had two 
blazes on its far side, and I 
found myself on our old base 
line. Then a curious thing 
happened. As I looked at the 
tree I felt that I ought to 
recognise that part of the line. 
I did recognise it, too. Dash 
it, I cut those blazes myself, 
but the tree was on the other 
side of the line then. So was 
that fir with the burl on its 
root. They were all somehow 
wrong. I looked at that spruce 
tree, waiting for it to come 
right, as one looks at a shaded 
cube that appears in relief one 
minute and hollow the next. 
As I stood there the world 
suddenly swung through an 
angle of 180” and the spruce 
became miraculously on the 
south side of the line instead 
of on the north. Everything 
else, too, fell magically into 
place, and I realised that I 
must have crossed the base 
line in my mad flight the 
evening before, and had now 
struck it from above instead 
of from below as I had at first 
imagined. 

By noon I was back again 
in camp, hungry enough to eat 
the feathers out of a last year’s 
nest. Bob Davidson, our cook, 
greeted me with an urgent 
demand for his wretched pills, 
but I howled for food, and Bob, 
good man, dashed about at 
once, slinging grub in front of 
me on the hewn log table. The 
way he fussed around would 
have shamed an inexperienced 
hen with her first brood. While 


I gorged myself he unstrapped 
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the pack to get at his vile 
medicines. 

“Oh, dear, oh, dear!” he 
cried pathetically, holding the 
battered Benjy at arm’s length, 
“looks like he’s been put 
through the gang edger.” 

I told Bob the truth, so that 
when the party came in to 
supper that evening Benjy was 
plucked and headless, dismem- 
bered and in the stew pan, 
and I overheard that worthy 
man telling the chief that “He 
was hit fair in the eye, sir.” 
True enough. 

As I was starting off to where 
the chief’s party was working, 
M‘Clay lurched in from the 
last camp, slipped off a seventy 
pound pack, sat down heavily 
on it and wiped his bald head 
with a red bandana. 

“Ah!” said he, looking at 
me with a baleful eye, “oot 
wi’ t’ gurls last nicht, were 
ye? Ah doot t’ chief will ha’ 
a thing tae say tae ye. Ha’ ye 
got ma tooth-brush ? ” 

When I arrived within ear- 
shot of the ringing axes Jim 
Roberts yelled out to know ifI 
had got his pants. Dad Parker 
said, ‘‘ Didn’t forget my shells, 
young man, did yer?” And 
the chief merely asked if I had 
brought the soap. But when 
he found that I had forgotten 
to take a compass he became 
annoyed. 


“Damn it all!” he cried, 


“the very last thing I said to 


you was ‘don’t forget your 
compass. *”’ 

“Sorry, chief,” I answered 
penitently, “I didn’t hear 
you.” 
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BY B. G. MURE. 


Or the taking of books there 
is no end, and much study is 
a weariness to the fresher. So 
would Ecclesiastes write now 
if he could take my place, even 
for a few hours, in an Oxford 
library. Merely an Assistant 
Librarian’s place at that; but 
if we don’t make much money 
we do see life. At the begin- 
ning and end of every term the 
Preacher’s remarks would prob- 
ably be even more comprehen- 
sive, for it is then that the 
Librarian’s lot is the farthest 
removed from dignified leisure. 

Yet ours is a pleasant little 
library catering for the under- 
graduette, which implies a 
cheerful clientéle when all is 
said and done. It was not 
originally intended for a Library, 
consisting in fact merely of 
three rooms and a passage in 
an ordinary house, the rest of 
the building being devoted to 
the needs of Oxford Home 
Students. So we do not dwell 
in the beautiful darkness of 
ancient panelling, nor yet in 
the garish surroundings of the 
modern library, where so much 
is sacrificed to light that you 
feel you could see to do any- 
thing but read there. There 
are no desks or alcoves, but 
you ‘sit up to the table ’ with 
your books in comfortable 
fashion, as though your feast 
of learning were a nursery tea. 
So we wear our dust with a 


difference and feel second to 
none, unabashed by the near- 
ness of the Bodleian and All 
Souls. 

It is said that no Librarian 
can really bear to see a book 
removed from its right and 
proper place in the shelfi— 
that, in fact, we all resemble 
the feeble-minded inmate of 
a workhouse who downed pil- 
lows one fine morning because 
she would no longer submit to 
having the beds she made dis- 
arranged by the people who 
ruthlessly insisted upon sleep- 
ing in them. This, of course, 
is a slander, containing a morsel 
of truth. When you spend 
long hours behind your table 
checking the slips that the 
book borrowers have, or ought 
to have, left behind them im- 
paled on a spike, and which are 
supposed to tell you succinctly 
where your helpless charges 
are at present lodged, your 
thoughts are apt to be tinged 
with bitterness. Why, oh why, 
are the blank spaces on printed 
forms so singularly difficult to 
fill up with any degree of cor- 
rectness? Why, when you 
write explanatory (and ex- 
clamatory) notices in red, green, 
and black ink—pin them to 
tables, hang them on doors, 
plaster them on the walls of 
passages—do they remain ap- 
parently invisible to the other- 
wise bright eyes of sweet girl 
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undergraduates ? Those inno- 
cent hopeful slips! They ask 
first, in all frankness and sim- 
plicity, for the signature of her 
who has borrowed the book 
or books to be hereinafter de- 
scribed. And that space, many 
a time and oft, is left un- 
adorned even by the most 
illegible flourish that ever did 
duty for a name. If anony- 
mous letters are low down, 
anonymous slips are of an 
infinite turpitude that I dare 
not attempt to describe further. 
And the rest of the little ques- 
tionnaire, gently demanding 
author, title, shelf-mark? What 
can there be in this that on 
occasions gives rise to a docu- 
ment suggesting the clues to 
@ cross-word puzzle? I feel 
sure that it is only due to long 
practice in coaxing these deli- 
cate hints at a book’s identity 
into the revelation of its actual 
title that I am able, once in 
a while, to wrestle successfully 
with the mighty Torquemada 
himself. A fair damsel once 
entered her own name as the 
writer of several deep works 
on philosophy. Seeing that 
she eventually took a First 
in Greats, her action was pos- 
sibly due to some prophetic 
instinct, but it gave me some 
moments of bewilderment. An- 
other (dear child) stated in 
writing that she had taken 
with her Baudelaire’s ‘ Fleurs 
du Mali,’ and yet a third de- 
scribed Haigh’s work on Hel- 
lenic drama as ‘ Tragic Gram- 
mar of the Ancient Greeks.’ 
But these old friends with 
new faces were, of course, 
easily recognisable, nor does 
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‘Ben Johnson ’ seem so ‘rare’ 
after you get accustomed to 
him. 

Not that even the Assistant 
Librarian’s activities are con. 
fined to deciphering forms, dun- 
ning for fines, or tracking lost 
books to the lairs of their ab- 
ductors, like an Edgar Wallace 
sleuthhound, but with, alag! 
no kind-hearted author who 
knew the real criminal all along 
to give away the secret when 
the search grows wearisome, 
She must, besides all this, be 
ready with advice as to what 
a student should read up before 
she can write down. Life here 
consists largely of that mental 
see-saw when hungry tutors 
have to be served with ‘ quick 
lunch’ essays twice a week. 
I do not mean to imply that 
these same tutors have not 
suggested the necessary books 
themselves, but. it is quite 
likely that the only available 
copies are already in the hands 
of wise virgins, and it is the 
foolish ones who have ‘left it 
to the last ’ who are the most 
ardent and appealing. So it is 
up to us Librarians to indicate 
substitutes, even to insinuate 
(not in the hearing of the 
Tutors) that essays might be 
less monotonous if everyone 
did not suck knowledge from 
exactly the same books at 
exactly the same moment. This 
reflection leads me to the con- 
sideration of Schools Fashions 
—various as those of dress. 

“‘ We are selling this model @ 
great deal just now, Moddom,” 
I sometimes feel inclined to 
remark when handing out 4 
work from the pen of some 
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bright researcher who has hope- 
lessly darkened our once clear 
views on some literary or his- 
torical episode by throwing 
‘new light’ on the subject. 
He will have his run, till the 
day comes when a Board of 
Examiners turn suddenly sick 
at meeting with a discussion 
of his thesis for the one thou- 
sand four hundred and nine- 
teenth time in the Schools 
Papers, or until a new com- 
mentator explodes that same 
thesis with the aid of a frag- 
ment of an original document 
and half a dozen equally original 
and more perfectly finished 
igrams. 

Balbus builds a wall, Caius 
pulls it down, we can only count 
and weigh the bricks—never 
mind. Fashions have a habit of 
recurring, and perhaps even 
while we are gazing at an over- 
crowded shelf, and wondering 
why on earth we bought two 
copies of one book, its writer’s 
reputation will spring up again. 
Then we shall believe him when 
he tells us that though Alfred 
could never have allowed a 
cake to burn it is possible 
that he once found himself (to 
his horror!) alone in a hut 
with a slightly blistered dough- 
nut, and that is how the tradi- 
tion arose, &c., &c. Perhaps 
I take a jaundiced view of 
history books. I have had to 
read so many. And without 
wishing to be unduly ‘feminist,’ 
IT must confess I do dislike the 
trick some historians have of 
smearing all the sins and ignor- 
ances of female rulers over their 
sex a8 a whole. Why is Eliza- 


beth’s vanity always feminine 
when no one talks of the mascu- 
line brutality of Henry VIII. ? 
Why is it said even of Christina 
of Sweden that she was woman- 
like in her love of intrigue, 
whereas the epithet manly is 
never applied to the murderous 
wiles of Cesare Borgia? Women 
seem doomed to rise or fall en 
masse like the black currant 
and glycerine lozenges I left too 
long in the tin last week. This, 
and many another mystery, 
perplexes me as I sit copying 
names and dates on to index 
cards with grim intensity. 

Not that I had the least 
intention of {writing about 
women when [I began this, 
not even of writing about the 
presence of “Women at Ox- 
ford ’’—that new menace to 
English culture (the words are 
not mine) that has arisen in 
the last two generations. But 
when I see and hear them all 
day long, how can I help it? 
Is the menace so new after all ? 

“What about Females at 
Oxford ? ” wrote a careful Scot- 
tish father to his young son 
at Christ Church more than one 
hundred and fifty years ago. 
“TI suppose they are all of a 
very low Type. If you have 
any dealings with them write 
to me on a separate Paper that 
your mother and sisters may 
not see.” So there you have 
it on record that even in those 
days there were ‘ distractions,’ 
and now that it has been de- 
creed by statute that one 
woman shall, for University 
purposes, count as four men 
(surely a compliment that if 
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you look at it aright!), all 
cause for alarm should surely 
be removed. 

However that may be, the 
25 per cent enjoy themselves, 
on sufferance or not. I for one 
should be sad without them, and 
if, no more than their brothers, 
can they all take a high 
Class in the Final Schools, they 
cannot miss the many good 
things that come their way. 

“Woman,” says G. K. Ches- 
terton, ‘‘is the universal ama- 
teur. She has to know the 
rudiments of everything.” And 
you might think she knew 
these and something more if you 
could hear the conversations 
that sometimes occur between 
our bookcases. In the law 
section that lies beyond the 
history room potential Portias 
argue hypothetical cases with 
the energy of Father William 
and his spouse. One such moot 
concerned a libel action brought 
by a (wholly imaginary) under- 
graduate against some one who 
had accused him of being drunk 
at a Hunt Ball. It was argued 
in defence that such a state- 
ment did not amount to de- 
famation of character inasmuch 
as a mild degree of intoxication 
was a venial offence in an under- 
graduate. 

“‘ But,” interposed a junior 
member of the phantom Bar 
sweetly, “if the plaintiff were 
at a Hunt Ball he wouldn’t 
be there as an undergraduate— 
he would be there as a gentle- 
man.” 

Collapse of the opposing 
counsel. 

“Don’t argue,” it used to 
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be said—foolishly, no doubt— 
tothe young in Victorian school- 
rooms. But ‘‘don’t do any- 
thing else ” was surely always 
the rule at Universities. Re. 
ligion, war, marriage, property, 
and the rest are verbally de- 
stroyed, revived, reformed and 
reconstructed here as they al- 
ways were and always will be, 
But now and then a fresh point 
of view crops up. I was once 
discussing with an American 
student the most obvious objec- 
tion to the system of co-educa- 
tion. She took a practical line, 
even about “this love busi- 
ness.” Why oppose engage- 
ments between undergradu- 
ates? Interfere with work? 
On the contrary. If you knew 
you had a man to take you when 
Schools were over you would 
settle down to your books; if 
not you might keep looking 
around. This aspect of the 
case had never occurred to me. 
I do not know if it has to any- 


-one else, but I think it worth 


recording. 

Comparatively few girl stu- 
dents specialise in metaphysics, 
but I remember one who must 
surely have had the makings 
of the philosophical mind. A 
companion was bewailing the 
fact that she could not get on 
with her essay for a Greats 
tutor. 

“The fact is,” she com- 
plained, ““I haven’t the fog- 
giest idea what Mr —— wanted 
me to write about when he 
suggested that subject.” 

“Oh, never mind,” returned 
the other soothingly. “I dare- 
say he was just thinking of 
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something he didn’t think he 
was thinking about ! ” 

All this kind of thing leads 
nowhere, say the practical edu- 
cationalists. It has no com- 
mercial value. That point of 
view seems to me akin to the 
outlook of a patient in the 
County Hospital, who took a 
visitor’s breath away with the 
remark, ‘‘ Of course, Morris has 
made Oxford!” I can add to 
this story an episode that 
occurred soon after the Armis- 
tice, when I was still working 
in a military hospital and had 
not thought of supplicating for 
the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
One of my patients picked up 
an ash-tray, and after studying 
the device stamped upon it, 
asked me what it was. 

“The arms of the Univer- 
sity,” I told him. 

“Really ?”’ he commented 
disdainfully ; “‘and what does 
the University pay us for hav- 
ing its beastly advertisements 
in here? ” 

So let us take warning and 
amend our ways in the hope 
that in future the Christ Chureh 
Polytechnic Institute or the 
Magdalen Evening Classes may 
arise to save Oxford from 
oblivion. 

I have wandered’ yet again 
from the subject of books, and 
lo! someone is standing by 
the table and complaining bit- 
terly that this Library never 
contains anything that any- 
body wants to read. ‘Then 
why continue to take books 
away,” I retort, for, as has been 
justly observed, it’s a long 
worm that has no turning. 
VOL. CCXXVII.—NO. MCCCLXXV. 
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For the moment this settles the 
trouble, but, of course, another 
crops up immediately. “‘ You 
wrote and asked me to return 
such and such a book,” says a 
new aftrival, breathlessly re- 
proachful, ‘“‘and I never had 
it, or if I did I brought it back 
last week, or I may have passed 
it on to So and So, but she’s 
got measles, &c., &c.” 

Perhaps the book in question 
has gone to join the legion of 
the lost ones, perhaps it will 
be discovered in some other 
library, perhaps it will return 
mysteriously after weeks, 
months, or even years of ab- 
sence without a hint of where 
it has lurked meanwhile. “i I 
may remark here that many 
books were returned anony- 
mously during a severe in- 
fluenza epidemic. Was it pos- 
sible that “‘ when the devil was 
sick,” &c.? We are not rich; 
in fact, the committee is some- 
times hard put to it to find 
money to buy the many books 
recommended by tutors as in- 
dispensable, but if we could 
afford it we should love to 
acknowledge conscience volumes 
in the ‘Times’ in the lofty 
and magnanimous spirit of a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

At the end of every term is 
played the great game of stock- 
taking, a desperate and eter- 
nally defeated effort to reunite 
all our books for twenty-four 
hours before they have to be 
redistributed in vacation loans. 
It is some comfort to reflect 
that if this ambition were ever 
to be realised the shelves would 
probably collapse. After this 
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has been done, there follows 
the allotment of books among a 
multitude of applicants—a task 
which may take from eight to 
ten hours of hard work. 

Six people demand the same 
book. Who is most entitled 
to have it? Who has suffi- 
cient public spirit to share it 
with someone else? And, 
above all, who has opportuni- 
ties of reading it elsewhere ? 
For those students who live 
within reach of public libraries 
must withdraw their claims in 
favour of those who dwell in 
what is left of the depths of 
the country. Does not the 
great reading-room of the 
Bodleian Library now chival- 
rously reserve desks for Ladies 
Only, which by the way one 
girl I knew remarked she could 
never bring herself to use as 
if she sat there she would 
“feel such an unprotected 
female.”” And when every- 
thing has been considered and 
arranged with the nicest sense 
of fairness, the odds are that 
the successful claimant will 
leave the wretched book behind, 
explaining that she didn’t really 
want it after all, or that she 
had no idea it was so heavy, 
and so on. Or she may remove 
it for the vacation, and bring 
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it back the following term with 
the cool observation that it 
has never been opened, but 
what can you expect at Christ- 
mas or Easter or midsummer ag 
the case may be? Unfortu- 
nately, all vacations contain a 
disturbing anniversary of some 
sort. 

All which sounds excessively 
disgruntled, and as though 
everyone who used the Library 
were completely amoral and 
considerably less than _half- 
witted. I assure all and sun- 
dry that, occasional appear- 
ances to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the truth is far other- 
wise. But I ask you, gentle 
Reader (as Victorian modes 
are rushing back upon us, I 
wish to be the first to resusci- 
tate that most kind and ac- 
commodating creature), where 
would be the sale of the Sunday 
newspapers if their columns 
were filled with the names and 
addresses of those who had no 
connection whatever with the 
latest murder? What would 


have happened to Gibbon’s 
great History if the Roman 
Empire had declined to fall? 
And if I did not make the most 
of what I had to grouse about, 
how could I learn to grouse 80 
well ? 
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THE EYES OF MASAMBO. 


BY J. P. KAY ROBINSON. 


Tus is the story of Masambo, 
the other party—the leopard— 
being merely incidental thereto. 
And I have called the story 
“The Eyes of Masambo ”’ be- 
cause although Masambo, with 
his pretence of witchcraft (but 
of that you shall judge for 
yourself), his almost uncannily 
intimate knowledge of wild 
beasts, and his gift of wood- 
craft, is really a very remark- 
able person, those eyes of his 
have come to supply a sort 
of idiom to the local dialect. 
For one man to say to another 
So-and-so has Masambo’s eyes 
is equivalent to his saying that 
So-and-so can see _ farther 
through a brick wall than most 
people. Also, through Ma- 
sambo’s eyes I have seen many 
strange things which I should 
otherwise have overlooked. 

It was at about nine o’clock 
of an October morning that 
the leopard came into the story. 
I was in my office—an ordinary 
out-station office in northern 
Rhodesia—when Yalenga, my 
head messenger, dashed in with 
the astonishing intelligence that 
a leopard was in the vegetable 
garden. 

Now in Africa I have suffered 
many and strange things. I 
have had snakes in my bed- 
room, scorpions in my boots, 
and once, but once only, boiled 





frogs in my bath. (This last, 
I might mention, was entirely 
due to the carelessness of a 
native servant, to whom I 
was forced to explain that bath- 
water, when drawn from strange 
water-holes in the dark, must 
be strained.) Leopards in the 
vegetable garden was a new de- 
parture, however, and I hurried 
to investigate. 

Below the garden runs a 
small river, a tributary of the 
Zambesi, and as I reached the 
spot the leopard, who had 
doubtless been drinking there, 
charged grunting up the bank. 
At the top he paused an instant, 
then, with a curse snarled over 
his shoulder, was gone at one 
bound into the waiting forest. 
That one brief sight of him— 
of the smoky-yellow hide of 
him, the litheness of him and 
the hate, the snaky head almost 
split in half in a furious snarl, 
the fierce beautiful eyes with 
the sunlight caught in them, 
had gone to my head like wine, 
and I had shouted for dogs 
and men and had set out to 
do the impossible—to hunt 
down a leopard in the forest 
that was his own. 

But I had not reckoned on 
my Barotse, who are, I believe, 
the poorest trackers in all 
Africa. So it was that mid- 
day found me, leopardless and 














lunchless and altogether un- 
happy, sitting in a patch of 
comfortless shade, surrounded 
by panting dogs and limp- 
looking natives, waiting for 
sufficient energy to be restored 
to me to face the long tramp 
home. It was at this moment 
that Masambo elected to enter 
my service. 

Where he came from I do 
not know, nor how he had 
managed to get so close to 
us without being seen. The 
forest there was fairly open, 
with tall slender trees standing 
on a patchwork carpet of light 
and shade, and it was as if one 
of the shadows had detached 
itself and changed, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, into the strange- 
looking native who stood sud- 
denly before me. 

He was young—not more 
than twenty I should say. He 
was, for a native, undeniably 
good -looking. He was also 
unquestionably very dirty. 
That apart, he might, from the 
waist upwards at least, have 
posed for a study of an African 
Pan. Below, he fell off deplor- 
ably, even to spindle-shanks and 
feet that seemed at least a size 
too large for him. He stood, 
leaning on a spear, regarding 
me curiously. 

“Who are you? ” called out 
Yalenga, and “ What manner 
is this of coming into the 
presence of my highly import- 
ant master? Do you not 
know that he is a great murena 
(chief)? Down on your tail, 
dog, and make suitable obei- 
sance.” The stranger waited 


until he had finished. 
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“I am Masambo,” he said, 
“and I have no tail.” He 
turned to me. “It is in my 
mind,” he remarked politely, 
“that the murena is looking 
for a leopard.” 

“How do you know what I 
am looking for? ” I asked. 

“By that,’ said Masambo, 
pointing with an absurdly elo- 
quent big toe to where, between 
us, in a patch of whitish sand, 
was the clear impress of the 
leopard’s foot. 

Yalenga resents my habit of 
hobnobbing with casual and 
shabby strangers. “ You who 
know so much,” he broke 
in, “do you know where the 
leopard is now? ” 

“I can find out,’ was the 
surprising answer. “ Have I 
the murena’s permission to use 
a little magic?” I nodded 
assent. 

Masambo walked over to a 
patch of rubber-creeper, tore 
out a strand, and proceeded to 
twist it into the form of a 
rough bracelet. 

“This man is a muloyi” 
(a witch-doctor), whispered Ya- 
lenga hopefully. (The Govern- 
ment which I serve does not 
encourage witch-doctors, and 
nothing at that moment could 
have given Yalenga greater 
pleasure than my order for 
Masambo’s instant arrest.) I 
smiled inwardly, and strolled 
over to see what the magician 
was doing. 

He had returned to the 
leopard’s spoor and was kneeling 
before it. As I watched, slowly 
and with infinite care he took 
up a little loose sand out of 
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the footprint, placed it in his 
mouth, and chewed it. I could 
hear it gritting between his 
teeth. The experiment seemed 
to be barren of results, for 
Masambo shook his head in a 
dissatisfied manner and spat 
out the sand. Another pinch 
of sand was taken up, but this 
he blew upon gently until 
there remained only a few 
grains adhering to his moist 
palm. These he studied in- 
tently, turning his hand this 
way and that the better to 
read whatever riddle they held 
for him. Then, by way of 
variety I suppose, he bit a 
piece out of the rubber-creeper 
and chewed that. Another 
expressive shake of the head, 
and the rubber-creeper, too, 
was discarded. 

“Will the murena give me 
some fire? ” 

He caught the box of matches 
I threw to him, and laid it 
reverently on the ground. 
Knowing himself for what he 
is, Masambo saw real magic 
in the little sticks that break 
into fire at a touch, and, 
being Masambo, borrowed fresh 
dignity from the mere tem- 
porary possession of them. Por- 
tentously he set about his 
second experiment. First he 
scraped a hollow where the 
leopard’s spoor had been, and 
scattered the sand thereof to 
the four points of the compass. 
Into this he crammed a double 
handful of dried leaves and 
grass. A match and a muttered 
invocation did the rest, and 
Masambo, leaning forward, 
stared with brooding eyes into 
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the thin film of smoke that 
arose. 

My natives had gathered 
round and were watching him 
with goggle eyes. 

Masambo jumped suddenly 
to his feet, his eyes flashing, his 
whole being transformed. ‘If 
the murena will follow 1 will 
take him to the leopard,’ he 
announced. 

“Where is he? ” I asked. 

“He is now behind us,” 
was the surprising answer. 
“He went forward only ‘a 
little way after the murena 
gave up following him. When 
he found that he was no longer 
pursued, being very thirsty, 
he turned back towards the 
river. That, at least, is what 
my magic tells me.”’ 

Now all this I should have 
known without being told. I 
had disturbed the leopard while 
he was drinking. I had driven 
him steadily all day away 
from the river. Ahead of 
us there was no water within 
a day’s march. What could be 
more natural then, as soon as 
all sound of pursuit had died 
away behind him, than his 
turning back towards the river ? 

But if Masambo’s magic was 
nothing more than the fancy- 
dress in which he clothed his 
common-sense, his tracking and 
his woodcraft, during the next 
twenty minutes or so, were a 
revelation to me. I have 
hunted with the Masarwa— 
pure bushmen of the Kalahari— 
but I have yet to see Masambo’s 
equal. He strode ahead of us 
at an easy four miles an hour, 
seeming scarcely to glance at 
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the ground. Yalenga was 
frankly sceptical—at first. “Is 
this leopard a bird, that he 
should seek it in the sky? ” 
I heard him mutter. 

Drifted sun-rotted leaves 
covered the ground, and though 
I looked carefully, I could 
see no signs of leopard’s or 
any other spoor. Under a 
dense-foliaged muzauli tree Ma- 
sambo swung round in a sort 
of hairpin-bend. 

“Here is where the leopard 
turned,” said he. 

“Where? ” asked Yalenga, 
“I see no spoor.” 

“Nevertheless the spoor is 
there,” replied Masambo, “else 
how could I follow? ” 

* As wild dogs follow—with 
their noses,” said Yalenga 
meaningly. 

Masambo checked in mid- 
stride. ‘‘See here,” he said, 
“and here—and here.” I 
stooped to where he pointed, 
and saw a few minute grains 
of sand adhering to the upper 
surface of aleaf. “‘ The spotted 
one is very clever,” chuckled 
Masambo, “but he is not so 
clever as I. He doesn’t know 
that between his toes he is 
all full of sand, so that wherever 
he goes he must leave a little 
sand sticking to the leaves to 
show me where he has gone. 
That is my magic.” 

For some two or three miles 
Masambo led us, striding ahead 
with that same fine air of 
detachment from the task in 
hand. Now and again he 
paused. He would check and 
bend forward his body tense 
as a drawn bow; seeming 


not to be listening, but rather 
to be using some clairvoyant 
sense. At times I read amuse- 
ment in his face, at others 
chagrin. Once, when he paused 
with a frown on his face, I 
asked him at a venture what 
the leopard was doing at that 
particular moment. His reply 
was lengthy and involved. [I 
gathered that the leopard was 
again aware that we were on 
his track and was considerably 
annoyed about it. 

“He knows that he is being 
followed,’’ Masambo said, “ and 
he wishes to turn aside and 
escape. Also, he is very thirsty 
and so is in two minds about 
the matter. My magic, how- 
ever, is too strong for him. 
See » he ploughed a great 
scrape-mark to the left of 
the spoor and another to the 
right. ‘“‘ Now he can go neither 
to the right nor the left, but 
must go straight on.” 

A little farther on Masambo 
stopped abruptly. “ Walk 
softly, murena,” he whispered. 
“The leopard is now very 
close.”” He pointed to where, 
some three or four yards ahead, 
a@ number of long-legged, pale- 
brown ants were scuttling about 
their nest in a state of great 
excitement. Masambo was 
laughing silently. ‘“‘ He walked 
on their house,” he explained. 
“He is a fool. See how they 
run about, these little ones, 
telling everybody that the 
spotted one put his big feet on 
them only a moment ago.” 

So for a mile or more we 
walked very softly, making 10 
more than a whisper of sound 
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on the carpet of leaves, but 
that leopard was a master 
of the art of self-concealment 
and never so much as the tip 
of his spotted tail did we see. 
And never was a more igno- 
minious end to a hunt. 

It may have been the leo- 
pard’s own magic—for Ma- 
sambo asserts that the leopard, 
in common with the lion and 
the hyena and one or two other 
exalted beasts, has the power 
of using the black arts in a 
mild form—that caused me to 
choose the wrong moment for 
calling a halt. That I did so is 
only too certain, and that I 
was dead dog-tired is my only 
excuse. I wanted to sit down, 
but above all I wanted to 
smoke. I would go on after- 
wards—for, after all, was not 
the leopard taking me in a 
roundabout way homewards ? 
—but a smoke was impera- 
tive. 

Handing my rifle to Yalenga, 
I called out in a low voice to 
Masambo to stop. As I did 
80 there was a diabolical snarl 
that nearly made me swallow 
my pipe in sheer panic—so 
hear it was, and so charged 
with deadly hate,—and the 
leopard, a raging black-and- 
yellow streak, dashed out from 
behind a small bush, and in a 
couple of bounds was gone. 

There was a long silence, 
broken at last by Yalenga. 
“Tf the murena had been 
ready,” he said, “by now we 
had killed that leopard.” 

bo was more tactful. 
“We will kill him another 


day,” he remarked airily. “ He 
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is a fool, that one—he always 
was a fool. J know him.” 

The claim sounded extrava- 
gant, but I was to learn in 
the months that followed that 
Masambo did indeed know the 
beasts of his. own particular 
wild—leopard from leopard and 
lion from lion—as well as a 
farmer may know his own 
cattle. And that leopard was 
a fool, as was amply demon- 
strated some months later when 
he allowed himself to be sur- 
rounded on an island in a 
marsh and speared to death 
by a party of Barotse herds- 
men. 

Well, I had gone out that day 
to get a leopard and I had 
got Masambo instead. When 
I reached home that evening 
he came and knelt down before 
me. 

“This person,” said Yalenga 
stiffly, “‘says that he wishes to 
enter the murena’s service.” 

* As what? ” 

** As the murena’s dog,”’ broke 
in Masambo, “to go with him 
when he goes hunting. To be 
his eyes—there is no one who 
can follow spoor as I can. 
Also, there is my——” 

“Your magic ? ” I said, try- 
ing not to smile. 

‘Even so,” he replied com- 
placently. 

So I engaged the whole 
trinity of him: the dog, the 
eyes, and the magician, and, 
in a jumble of those capacities, 
he has served me ever since. 
His ‘magic’ has been a little 
wearying at times, but his 
woodcraft has more than made 
amends. And there have been 
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long hours in hunting camps in 
which he has told me wonderful 
tales of the time when men and 
beasts walked the earth on 
equal terms. Masambo has 
told me of a remote ancestor 
of his, a mighty man of the 
woods, who occasionally con- 
descends to accompany him in 
the spirit on wonderful jour- 
neys. ‘‘ When I am with him,” 
he says, “I can pass the time 
of day with the elephant herds 
and with the lion, none molest- 
ing me—save only the rhino- 
ceros,—for I am then a spirit 
like my father of old.” 

This is a favourite theme 
with Masambo, and when the 
mood is on him he will elaborate 
it wonderfully. He will tell of 
how, when he is on _ these 


spirit-wanderings, all desire to 
kill, and all desire for meat and 


drink, leaves him. ‘“ After such 
a journey I am very thin,” 
says he. Therhinoceros? Well, 
it appears, you see, that even 
in the olden time Masambo’s 
ancestor was not on good terms 
with the rhino. Nobody could 
be on terms of even the barest 
civility with such a bad-tem- 
pered beast, and as he does not 
care two hoots whether a per- 
son is a spirit or not, Masambo, 
whatever form he happens to 
be in at the moment, has a 
pretty uncomfortable time when 
he is in country where rhinos 
are numerous. 

I have to confess that there 
have been times when I have 
felt towards Masambo much 
as¥a rhinoceros would. 

Once he lost me a certain 
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shot at a lioness whose spoor 
we had followed for miles, 
simply because of his stomach’s 
lust for the flesh of a tortoige, 
I have made it a rule never to 
interfere with Masambo when 
he is engaged in spooring, and 
when, just as every sign told 
us that we were almost treading 
on the heels of the lioness, he 
walked suddenly away at right- 
angles to our course, I let him 
go without question. When he 
returned, some five minutes or 
so later, carrying a large live 
tortoise, whose spoor, crossing 
that of the lioness, had g0 
tickled Masambo’s gastric juices 
that he simply had to follow 
it up, my desire to kick him 
violently from behind was only 
restrained by my greater desire 
to shoot that lioness. We 
hurried on, and possibly made 
too much noise in the process, 
for, coming to the lip of a small 
valley, we saw the lioness 
streaking away through the 
bush at a pace that made the 
thought of further pursuit seem 
absurd. The few remarks that 
I felt constrained to make to 
Masambo on the subject seemed 
to fail of their effect, for I 
heard him mutter to himself 
that whereas one could not eat 
lionesses, where in all this 
hungry world could one find 4 
tastier morsel than a_ well- 
nourished tortoise ? 

The truth of the matter is 
that Masambo, however he may 
thrive on tortoises and lizards 
and such, has no stomach for 
heroics. The amazing micro- 
scopic power of his eyes, which 
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enables him to follow the spoor 
of a hare across bare rock, 
apparently by the displacement 
of a dust too impalpable to be 
visible to ordinary sight, makes 
the tracking of heavier animals 
child’s play to him, but when it 
comes to mixing things with 
a lion who has decided that he 
would rather fight than run, 
Masambo will inevitably find 
urgent business to call him 
elsewhere. 

To be quite fair, however, I 
must admit that on one occasion 
when a fracas with a wounded 
and justly angry lion nearly 
ended in a mauling for Yalenga 
and myself, Masambo did not 
run away. He climbed a tree 
instead. There is no false 
shame about Masambo, and I 
was quite charmed with his 
admission that he had simply 
regarded the lion with such 
repugnance that he just found 
himself up that tree. 

The true Barotse, on the 
other hand, and of these Ya- 
lenga may be taken as a 
typical example, are indisput- 
ably a brave people. 

A mere dozen of them, armed 
only with spears, will surround 
and kill a lion which has been 
molesting their cattle; taking 
the attendant risks with ad- 
mirable unconcern and their 
wounds boastfully. And, if the 
season be a slack one, if there 
is no beer-drinking to be done 
and no amiable litigation to be 
settled in the nearest khotla, or 
native Court, they may even 
go to considerable trouble and 
exertion in following up a lion 
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who kills one of their women- 
folk (it will be noted that in 
the Barotse table of compara- 
tive values cattle take pre- 
cedence of wives), and they will 
fill him so full of spear-holes 
that his hide, when it is dried 
and hung on the council-tree 
in the village as a warning 
to other evil-minded beasts, 
appears only as a patch of 
daylight held together by strips 
of skin. 

And what a business it is, 
this killing of lions with spears ! 
Only recently a headman of 
my district, one Mubita, was 
sitting one night about bed- 
time with others of his village, 
when a great clamour arose in 
the cattle-kraal. Picture the 
scene if you can. Mubita and 
his cronies yawning their heads 
off, but reluctant, each one of 
them, to exchange the cheerful 
firelight for the darkness of 
their huts. Then the sudden 
infernal uproar without. The 
bellowing and stampeding of 
the terrified cattle, the short 
deep-throated hough! of the 
lion at his butcher’s work, the 
agonised long-drawn moan of 
an ox in its death-throes, the 
scream of a frightened woman. 
In the silence that follows, 
what wonder if each man’s 
heart is hammering in his 
throat? But Mubita is of the 
old Barotse stock, and his 
honour is in his herds. “A lu 
yeng”’ (let us go), he says, 
and, each man taking his spears, 
they follow him. Some sort of 
a torch has been lighted, and 
by its flare they see the dark 
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mass of the cattle huddled 
at one end of the kraal. At 
the other end a shapeless some- 
thing is lying. There is a 
vague stir of movement about 
it. Is it he—the cattle-slayer ? 
The torch goes out and black- 
ness folds them round like a 
blanket. “Bring another 
torch,’’ Mubita calls out. The 
darkness is alive. There is 
the strained breathing of the 
scared cattle, and a low growl 
instantly suppressed; a sniffing, 
and a noise as of a heavy 
body being dragged along the 
ground. No sound else, save 
to each of the listening men the 
beating of his own heart. 
Another torch is brought, and 
another, and the shadows that 
leap to life whirl about the 
kraal like the spokes of a 
great wheel: shadows of men, 
of poles, of the horns of oxen ; 
distorted, conflicting, enormous. 
They converge and shorten 
as the torches draw near; 
and separate, shorten, and point 
like accusing fingers to where, 
above the dead ox, crouches 
the butcher, his lips writhed 
back above the great teeth, 
his flaming eyes throwing back 
the challenge of the torches. 
“Shout, all together,’’ com- 
mands Mubita in a low voice. 
They shout. The answer is 
grim enough. In the confusing 
play of shadows they have 
hardly seen him move, but 
the lion has slid forward and is 
crouched, a dozen paces nearer 
to them; tense as a coiled 
spring, as still as death. Only 
the incessantly twitching tail 
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and the lighted eyes show him 
to be terribly alive. This jg 
no craven lion, a8 some are, 
to be scared away by shouting, 
He is going to fight for his meat, 

Mubita steps forward a short 
pace, a light throwing-spear 
balanced in his hand. “ Steady 
all,” he counsels, in a fierce 
whisper. ‘‘ Hold yourselves, 
and when he charges—slay ! ” 

The spear is a flicker of light 
as it goes, true to its mark, to 
quiver in the lion’s shoulder. 
Mubita leaps aside, his second 
spear ready in his hand. “ Bu- 
laya !”’ (kill !) he yells, and the 
slavering brute, like death 
itself unleashed, is on them. 

But luck is on the side of 
the spears, and the end comes 
with almost incredible swift- 
ness. In the dark it had been 
a different matter, or in broad 
daylight even, but here the 
lion’s charge has taken him 
into a circle of blinding torch- 
light and leaping shadows; a 
circle of death hedged with 
points of steel that bite into 
his very vitals, and are with- 
drawn and plunged again and 
again. 

Even after he is dead the 
insensate fury of stabbing goes 
on, until from sheer arm- 
weariness the killers are forced 
to desist, and draw back to 
stare, as men amazed, at the 
work of their hands. 


This story was told to me 
by Mubita, when I was camped 
one mid-day within a few 
hundred yards of his village, 
and I have tried to draw here 
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the picture that he made me 
see. Mubita is a born story- 
teller, as indeed are most Afri- 
cans, and if there is any 
essential difference between his 
version and mine, it can only 
be, I think, in that mine is 
the less picturesque. 

When the light of morning 
came, he told me, he and some 
two or three others had re- 
paired together to the kraal 
to learn how the cattle had 
fared during the remainder of 
that eventful night. Save for 
the one dead ox, he said, they 
were all right : frightened, hud- 
dled together, staring stupidly 
at the reeking patch where the 
murdered lion had lain, but 
uninjured. And none, thanks 
be to God, was missing. You 
never could tell, he informed 
me gravely, what frightened 
oxen might not do: break 
down the kraal, break their 
legs, stampede and be lost 
and go wandering for days, a 
prey to wild dogs and hyenas. 

So they were much uplifted 
in that worse had not befallen 
the cattle. Only, he said, 
at the back of the kraal, where 
was some slight growth of 
bushes, they came suddenly 
upon two men, and one was 
that Nyambe, who was own 
brother to Mubita, and the 
other a stranger that had come 
to their village looking for a 
wife, lying there in the still 
light of early morning all 
dabbled in dew and blood. 

In the excitement and con- 
fusion of the night they had 
not been missed, and so it was 
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something of a shock to come 
upon them suddenly like that ; 
Mubita’s brother with his bowels 
torn from him, and the stranger 
with his head so crushed “ that 
we knew him not, save by a 
charm that he wore around 
his neck.” ‘‘ We were amazed,” 
Mubita went on, “‘ and we asked 
ourselves, ‘How came this 
thing to be?’ But when 
we made search we found the 
spoor of four lions there. Four 
lions! Of these only one lion— 
he whom we slew—had entered 
the kraal. The others had 
remained outside, and Nyambe 
that was my brother, and the 
stranger, when they ran in 
the darkness to join us, had 
run into them. And I, Mubita, 
who am responsible to Govern- 
ment for the affairs of my 
village, make report of this, 
so that you, murena, may 
strike the names of these two 
men from out of the books in 
which they are written.” 

To my inquiry as to whether 
they had made any effort to 
follow up the three lions and 
revenge themselves for the 
deaths of Nyambe and the 
matrimonially-inclined stranger, 
Mubita returned a decided nega- 
tive. The ground was iron- 
hard with drought, I was told ; 
there was no spoor, none that 
they could follow anyway. 
“We are Barotses, not bush- 
men,” he declared. And in 
that declaration is to be found 
the reason why Barotseland 
still encloses more lions than 
almost any other part of 
southern Africa. 
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Par exemple, there was the 
man-eater of the Mashi river, 
who killed eleven people in a 
trifle under five weeks, and 
grew so puffed-up in the pride 
of his immunity from all re- 
prisal that he took to hunting 
down men and women in broad 
daylight, almost within sight 
and sound of their fellows. 
“ He is no lion,” said the angry 
but helpless Barotse; ‘he 
leaves no spoor. Obviously he 
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is an evil spirit and flies with 
wings.” 

But I laid Masambo on the 
evil spirit’s trail, and its skin, 
which, by the way, was con- 
spicuously wingless, and in 
every other respect resembled 
that of any well-conditioned 
black-maned lion, became one 
of my most treasured posses- 
sions. 

But of that hunting I may 
perhaps tell later. 
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